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ROME. 
THE QUESTION OF THE TEMPORAL POWER.* 


Ir Rome at the present moment is one of the worst-constructed and 
dirtiest cities in Europe, this deplorable state of the city in its material 
relations may be truly said simply to reflect its moral decadence. Plant 
a city of two hundred thousand inhabitants anywhere else in Italy, in 
Germany, in France, or in England, and it would have some more or less 
important branch of industry. Rome has none; its capitalists are priests, 
and its workmen grovel in supplying the mere wants of the day. 

Under any other system, it is almost impossible that a city of two 
hundred thousand inhabitants should not participate in the intellectual 
and industrial movement which is taking place in all the other centres of 
population in Europe. If the magistrates were citizens instead of being 
priests, it would have municipal life, which is the first basis of liberty, 
and, with parliamentary representation, it would come in for the im- 
portant share due to its population of political life. An independent 
press, without being necessarily hostile, would watch over and signalise 
abuses. It would have literary men, who would develop the wants of the 
time, and who would disseminate those elementary principles of political 
economy which are so carefully ignored in a city of monks. With the 
emancipation of the press ne the development of literature a similar 
movement would follow in art. But where are literature and the fine 
arts in Rome in the present day? Try to speak on questions of pohtical 
economy to the ruling powers of Rome, and, as M. Kauffmann says, “ if 
politeness prevents them laughing in your face, they will listen to you as 
little as possible, and will do nothing.” There are literary men, it is 
true, as there are also artists in Rome, men of infinite merit, deep 
thinkers, and liberal minded; but the incubus of priestly power stifles 
their very thoughts, still less permits them to see the light of day. No 
writer dares to treat on philosophic subjects, no printer would undertake 
to put them to press, and, if printed abroad, no publisher would dare to 
sell them. All that is enlightened is expurged by the Index ; no philo- 
sophy is permitted that is not in the dogma of the Church. Statuettes 
of children in the Vatican not larger than the hand have been mutilated, 
sculptors are reduced to decorating the tombs of priests and cardinals, 
aud painters to make copies of the old masters for the churches. Yet 
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Roman artists are wanting neither in knowledge nor genius ; what they 
want is liberty of action. 

Without Rome, as within, there is not a hill or pleasant position that 
is not occupied by a monastery or a nunnery. In the interior of .Rome— 
in the inhabited quarters or in the deserted, which latter comprise two- 
thirds of the existing city—nothing is to be met with but groups of 
monks and seminarists, black, grey, red, violet, blue, and white, peni- 
tents of fearful aspect and various colours, brown and barefooted friars, 
with or without beards, of ten different orders, some young and upright, 
with naked necks, others dirty and hideously repulsive. Four hundred 
churches, for the most part richly endowed, support many thousands of 
priests of all conditions—priests who are at the same time municipal 
magistrates, commissaries of police, and inquisitors—whilst the cardinals 
display an amount of luxury which is only equalled by functionaries of 
the very highest class in other cities of Europe. 

There are beggars everywhere. They crowd all open spaces, streets, 
approaches to churches, hotels, palaces, and monuments. They fill coach 
doors, and penetrate even into shops and cafés. Conspirators are momen- 
tarily hurried away in divers directions to stimulate political brigandage, 
and up to the present moment the anomalous scene has presented itself 
of a foreign soldiery, detested by all parties—priestly or liberal—holding 
sway by right neither of conquest nor good will. It is, indeed, in the 
words of M. Kauffmann: 

‘Rome, subjected forcibly to a power which does not emanate from 
itself, and which it has not sanctioned, to laws which it has not voted, 
paying taxes to which it has given no consent, deprived of political 
representation and municipal privileges, peopled with inhabitants, yet 
having no citizens. 

“ Rome, unable to present to the world, as its portion in the great 
work of civilisation, either literature, or true art, or any important 
branches of industry. 

“Rome, standing as an obstacle to the unity of a great nation, sepa- 
rated from the remainder of Italy by its laws, by its monetary system, its 
weights, measures, and customs, just as it is separated by the ring of 
desert solitude and malaria by which it is encompassed. 

“Rome, the centre of the reaction which devastates the Neapolitan 
provinces, and an open asylum to brigands. 

“Rome, finally, militarily occupied by others than Romans, to whom 
it belongs, and that by the admission of an orator of the French govern- 
ment.” 

There exists, however, in Rome a secret power, which acts by the side 
of the authorities. It is designated the “ National Committee,” but by 
whom constituted, or where it holds its sittings, is a mystery. Certain it 
is that it has influence for good or evil, for on the occasion of one of those 
recent carnivals which the pontifical authorities foster in order to make 
strangers believe that the Romans are content and happy, a decree went 
forth from the committee to the people to abstain from all usual demon- 
strations, and not to appear on the Corso, but to assemble in the Forum, 
which the whole youth of the city did, but without any tumult or disorder, 
or, indeed, any open manifestations beyond those of their secret una- 
nimity. 
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The French soldiery are placed in the unenviable position of bein 
disliked not only by the liberal Romans, but likewise by the pontifi 
troops. In March, 1864, several unarmed and isolated French soldiers 
were attacked by the Pope’s soldiers, and in many instances wounded. 
A meeting was projected in the Coliseum, and, although troops were 
stationed at the foot of Mount Celius and at the Arch of Constantine, 
still towards evening the approaches to the Capitol were occupied by a 
vast crowd, and the mound on which are the ruins of the Temple of Venus; 
and Rome was covered with priests. The day, thanks to the precautions 
taken, passed over without any collision,-but a bitter feeling remained, 
which extended from the lowest to the highest, including M. de Merode 
on the one side, and M. de Montobello on the other. 

Roman Catholic countries persuade themselves that Rome is the 
sanctuary of faith because it is the seat of pontifical government. Nothing 
is more erroneous, and a residence of a few weeks is sufficient to dissipate 
the illusion. Rome, M. Kauffmann says, is perhaps, of all the Italian 
towns and cities, the one in which there is the least faith. The popula- 
tion feels itself pressed on all sides, smothered by the priesthood; it can- 
not take a step within or without the city without stumbling upon an 
enclosure, a garden, or a vineyard belonging to monks, and it fully ap- 

reciates the fact that these lands are taken from the people. They 
neither believe in the humility of the priests nor in the poverty of the 
monks, although they may ask for alms. There is only one step from 
that, not to believe in what they preach. 

People uncover their heads, and women and even some men kneel down 
as the sovereign pontiff drives by ; but it is the remnant of an old custom, 
and a troop of inquisitors behind his Holiness keep a sharp eye upon those 
who fail in their prostrations, In the same streets where these marks of 
respect are shown to the Pope, the boys may be heard cawing like crows 
when a priest passes by. It is true they are but boys; but if the priests 
were respected in their families, would they dare to manifest such 
irreverence ? 

No one goes to St. Peter to pray. People go there to walk, talk, 
admire, anything but to pray. If an old woman kisses the toe of Jupiter 
turned Peter, it is to obtain a good number at the next lottery. A great 
cross was once illuminated, but had to be set aside, its neighbourhood 
having become a rendezvous for gallants. The Romans have no more 
faith in relics than the priests themselves. They are too common ; there 
is not a church without them ; they know how and where they are manu- 
factured, and whence they come. Strangers alone go to see the chains 
of St. Peter, and other equally gross impostures, simply that they may 
say they have seen them. The Romans, Kauffmann assures us, never can 
be brought to look upon S. Maria Maggiore, although one of the seven 
cathedrals, still erected on the ruins of the Temple of Juno Lucina, and 
built more in a palatial than an ecclesiastical style as a church, They 
never frequent it, and it is suggested that its future destination should be 
that of a senate-house. 

Kauffmann insists upon it, that there cannot be a greater mistake than 
to suppose that the hopes of union with the remainder of Italy are not as 
deeply felt at Rome as elsewhere. No demonstrations of public opinion 
,ate tolerated in Rome, but it is a proof, he argues, of the progress of 
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opinion among the people, that the priests are incessantly and energeti- 
cally combating the idea. To have more influence with them, they 
assert that if the Piedmontese entered Rome, they would devastate the 
city and destroy all its monuments! 

The ex-King of Naples was entertained in the Palazzo Farnese—the 
finest in Rome—and, by a strange coincidence, two sarcophagi have been 
left at the foot of a palace which shelters fallen royalty. A kind of 
chancellerie is held under the portico, the whole business of which is to 
bestow empty titles and still more doubtful honours upon those who do 
their best to raise brigandage to the dignity of a partisan warfare, 
Francis II. also still enjoys the privilege of being able to. protest against 
all the acts of the Italian government which have reference to Naples, 
and he indites despatches soliciting the aid of the high Catholic powers; 
but in vain. The governments of Spain or Austria might have moved 
in times gone by, but the people of both countries are now-a-days wearied 
of Bourbonism and priesteraft Councils of titular ministers are still held 
in the shadows of that court of a spectral royalty, and fantastic eventuali- 
ties are made the subject of discussion. Any trifling agitations, such as 
are inseparable from a new form of government, are enthusiastically hailed 
as manifestations in favour of a former state of things. The abstention 
of a certain number of electors of the Neapolitan College, when Garibaldi 
was put forth a second time, after sending in his demission, was received 
as an especial manifestation. The heroic queen, so much more generally 
sympathised with than her non-heroic husband, lives on Lake Albano, and 
ventilates her wrath on those members of the aristocracy who welcomed 
the presence of an Italian prince at Naples. 

Any one may go into the Farnese palace just as in the other Roman 
palaces. He will see nothing but a few priests flitting about silently here 
and there, and certain fierce-looking personages seated on the stone 
benches, wrapped in their mantles, and with pointed hats on their heads, 
whose profession is detected at a glance. But he will also feel that within 
those silent walls the last of the priestly party hold dark communion with 
one of the last of the absolute monarchs. He will remember that the two 
parties have still their representatives at the courts of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, who would, if they could, overthrow what they term the revolu- 
tion—that is, all constitutional governments throughout Europe-—and 
who hate Italy, Belgium, Greece, and Great Britain, as their representa- 
tives, including even France, although the home of despotism in their 
anathemas, because that despotism sprang from the people; but happily 
for the said people, and for progress generally, these powers are divided 
against one another by religious and political barriers, which a common 
detestation of liberty cannot induce them to overleap. 

The right of asylum is a sacred privilege with all nations. It is a 
simple act of humauity which has no reference to polities. But in all 
civilised countries, the same laws which protect the emigrant or the exile 
impose upon him the necessity of neither arming nor fomenting insurrec- 
tions against a foreign power, whether friendly or not. This is a prin- 
ciple which is overlooked by the United States when permitting the 
Fenians of Celtic or Irish origin (it is always a question of races; if 
Ireland were paved with gold by the Anglo-Saxons, your true Milesian 
would not like them the better) to foment insurrection against Great 
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Britain ; and by the Pope and the French, in permitting Francis IT. to 
openly organise resistance to the government of the people in Italy at 
Rome. How, it has been pertinently asked, would the French govern- 
ment, which ignored the presence of the Orleans princes at the funeral 
of their relative, Leopold I., like Leopold II. to give an asylum in 
Belgium to the same princes, and to permit them to carry on the same 
open acts of hostility to the French government that Francis II. does at 
Rome against Italy ? 

It has been long felt that financial embarrassments could alone bring a 
stubborn priesthood to a sense of its true position, and to the admission 
that the September convention is a reality and not a subterfuge. After 
six years of resistance, the Pope has, it is said, signified his willingness to 
accept a subvention from the Italian government, in order to meet the 
charges for the pontifical debt. How, indeed, the Papal government has 
hitherto contrived to pay its way, has been a mystery to the world. Heav 
revenues have undoubtedly been extorted from the provinces which are still 
unfortunate enough to remain in temporal subjection to the Holy See, 
while the contributions of .the religious bodies throughout the peninsula, 
and the gifts of foreign devotees, have enabled it, somehow or other, to 
meet the current expenses of each succeeding year. But at last the 
faithful have grown tired of perpetual appeals to their pockets. The 
tribute of Peter’s pence has ceased to repay the cost of collection, and the 
inexorable logic of figures has forced the College of Cardinals to look 
facts in the face. In all the records of marvels it has been truly said, 
there is no instance of the miraculous conversion of a deficit into a sur- 
plus; and even the potency of the pontificate cannot alter the price of 
consols. 

Figures, says M. Kauffmann, have no opinion ; they are neither liberal 
nor retrograde, neither Papist nor Italian; they are simply figures. The 
chief resources of the Vatican are derived from customs, taxes, stamps 
and registrations, lotteries, and post-office. The receipts from these are 
given in detail, and the whole amount to 5,319,910 sc., while the expenses 
present the formidable total of 10,728,123 sc., leaving a deficit of 
5,408,212 sec., or in franes, in round numbers, twenty-nine millions. In 
other words, the expenses annually exceed the income by upwards of one 
half. To this deficit of twenty-nine millions of francs has been recently 
added two million five hundred thousand francs as interest for a new 
loan. 

Attention, M. Kauffmann remarks, should be especially directed to a 
fact so peculiar to the Papal States, that the annual deficit exceeds the 
total of the revenue. There is not in Europe any nation, little or great, 
in which a similar state of things exists, and which furthermore cannot 
last, and must lead on to bankruptey—a catastrophe which is inevitable 
for the Roman States if they remain much longer under pontifical ad- 
ministration. The Pope recently ordained that the Peter’s pence should 
be devoted to paying the interests of the new loan, and he claimed special 
credit for generosity in this act, as the oboli of St. Peter are presented to 
his person. It is impossible to ascertain the real or precise amount of so 
peculiar a source of revenue, but according to the pontifical papers it 
comes to some seven millions of francs per annum. ; , 

The Pope, when protesting against the facts accomplished in 1859 and 
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1860, attributes the deficit in the public treasury to “usurpation.”’ It 
would appear from that, that before this usurpation of the provinces of 
the Church, the finances were in a “re condition, and that the 


expenses did not exceed the receipts. But such is not the case. A 
deticit manifests itself in the budget of the Roman States as early as in 
1857, and the Papal government had already had recourse to loans at the 
same epoch. 

“Tn countries normally administered,” says M. Kauffmann, “ political 
events, failures in harvests, diminished consumption, the stop of great 
manufactures affecting importation, may all bring about a i cit in the 
receipts of one or several years, but a loan, if necessary, will cover this 
deficit. The lender has in such a case a guarantee in the ordinary re- 
venues of the state, which will rise when the crisis is over, and the annual 
payment of interest is guaranteed. But in Rome there is nothing of the 
kind; expenses bearing no proportion to receipts will lead to an abyss; 
no a of repayment can attract capital, and if such does come the 
payment of interest is made to depend upon the chances of charitable 
contributions. (Le paiement des intéréts repose sur les éventualités de 
’aumdne!) : 

“Tt is utterly impossible to admit that such resources can be looked 
upon as a ant and sufficient guarantee, or can last any length of time. 

he temporal power would thus be soon reduced to a moribund condition 
from the want of money, if it were not already struck to the heart. This 
material decrepitude which accompanies the moral decrepitude, under 
which it is actually in progress of perishing, appears to be a verdict of 
destiny which condemns it in every form and shape, without possibility of 
appeal or restoration. 

“I]t bears with it, at the same time, a lesson ; it proclaims this truth, 
too often overlooked, that the temporal power was mortally struck from 
the day that the kingdom of Italy enveloped Rome. From that moment 
it became a place invested, to which could be applied the military pro- 
verb, ‘ City besieged, city taken.’ Capitulation is no longer aught but a 
question of time. 

“This time is already marked out in as far as the temporal power is 
concerned, granting it even the most favourable circumstances. It will 
not even have the satisfaction of a show of fight, it will not even be able 
to disclaim against violence; it will die of inanition.” 

Ever since the annexation of the Romagna the government of Italy 
has professed its readiness to pay its fair proportion of the public debt for 
which the whole of the Papal dominions were liable. Until the other day, 
however, the offer was rejected with indignation; as implying a tacit 
acknowledgment that Italy was the rightful owner of the territory wrested 
from the Holy See. Necessity knows no law; and the Pope, in despair 
of finding funds elsewhere, has at length come to the conclusion that the 
proposition is not so absolutely inadmissible as he once imagined. Accord- 
ingly, a communication has been made to the Emperor of the French, 
announcing that his Holiness will consent to receive a subvention from 
Italy, if he can obtain it without treating directly with the court of 
Florence. With characteristic pertinacity he further stipulates that the 
acceptance is not to be construed as any renunciation of his rights to 


the Romagna and the Marches, or as any recognition of the September 
convention. 
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A more ungracious or more unreasonable proposition, it has been justly 
remarked, cannot well be imagined ; and Victor Emmanuel may naturally 
enough object to contribute funds for the support of a government which, 
while it has excommunicated him, still asserts its claim to the very part of 
his dominions in respect to which the subvention is to be paid. Never- 
theless, in spite of any irritation at the nature of the proposal, the mere 
fact of its being made will, it is expected, give no small satisfaction to 
the Italian ministers. The Pope may, after the fashion of his tribe, make 
any mental reservations or verbal protests he thinks fit, but none the less 
is he surrendering his position of open antagonism to Italy, by thus 
becoming a pensioner of the very power he has hitherto denounced. The 
recent proposition may indeed be regarded in the light of a first step to 
a compromise; and in such matters the first step is always the most dif_i- 
cult. However grave and embittered the dissensions have been between 
Rome and the new Italian kingdom, neither the king nor the people have 
ever wished for an absolute rupture with the Papacy. The most 
thoughtful Italians have no desire to compel the Pope to quit Rome. 
Any arrangement by which he could be secured purely spiritual exercise 
of his functions and a home at the Vatican would be gladly accepted by 
his fellow-countrymen. It is a matter of pride to the nation at large that 
the head of the Latin Church should be a Roman and an Italian. On 
the other hand, the Pope himself is anxious not to leave Rome in the in- 
terests of the Church, and if he has arrived at the conclusion, forced upon 
him by pecuniary difficulties, that henceforward he cannot remain there 
without the concurrence and sanction of Italy, prospects of an ultimate 
compromise stand distinctly before us. 

The law enacted in 1851 with regard to municipal elections was 
revived in 1864. The Roman municipality is composed of—first, forty- 
eight counsellors, from whom eight are selected by government to con- 
stitute an administrative commission called the magistracy ; secondly, of 
two ecclesiastical counsellors, named by the cardinal-vicar; and, thirdly, 
of a senator, chosen by the Pope, who presides over the municipality and 
the administrative commission. The eligible body consists of one hundred 
and eight nobles, four hundred and eighty-one proprietors, two hundred 
and four tradesmen, and one thousand and twenty-one professional men ; 
total, eighteen hundred and fourteen. This when there are two thousand 
five hundred priests in Rome, and as many monks, without reckoning the 
nuns. ‘That is to say, in a city of five thousand priests and monks there 
are only eighteen hundred citizens eligible to the municipality! The 
election is still more curious. The city of Rome is divided into fourteen 
rioni, or quarters. Government nominates two representatives for each 
quarter, and two for the Chamber of Commerce. The thirty thus selected 
constitute the electoral body. On one of these lists of thirty, Kauffmann 
counted four princes, a duke, four marquises, two counts, one commander, 
and four knights—that is to say, sixteen titled personages out of thirty. 
The pretended reform is, then, a mere chimera; the citizens of Rome 
have, in reality, no influence whatsoever in the election of their own 
municipality. “ Everything here,”’ says Kauffmann, “is a lie, done to 
deceive Europe and to lead public opinion astray.” “ Nothing good can 
come,” he adds, “ from an obstinate power which glories in rejecting every- 
thing that does not emanate directly from the principle of authority.” 
The advanced age and increasing infirmities of the sovereign pontiff 
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give rise to much speculation in Rome. The idea generally entertained 
there is that the Emperor Napoleon III. made promises to Pius IX. 
before entering upon the Italian campaign, which he was obliged to hold 
by when popular insurrections united the Duchies, the Marches, Umbria, 
and Naples to the kingdom of Italy ; but that the decease of the Pope 
will set him free from his engagements, and that he will neither lend his 
influence, which is preponderating, nor give his consent to any candi- 
date who is not prepared to give up temporal power. It is also generally 
believed that Napoleon and Victor Emmanuel have come to an under- 
standing, that, upon the decease of the Pope, and in virtue of the principle 
of nationalities, the Roman people will be themselves called upon to 
decide upon their future; and the further belief is, that notwithstanding 
the opposition of the swarms of priests and monks, that an immense 
majority, both in Rome and in the provinces, will vote for union with 
the Italian monarchy, and that Rome will then be the capital of the 
kingdom. 

The more revolutionary party admit that their time is not yet come, 
and, instead of opposing the wishes of the majority, they will give them 
their full support. The Romans, at least the more intelligent among 
them, do not blind themselves to the fact that all the time that Austria 
professes a disinclination to attack Italy, it is, in reality, preparing for 
war, and that Francis I]. is ready any day to throw his brigands on the 
kingdom of Naples; but they think, also, that Rome enfranchised would 
supply a sufficient number of volontaries to neutralise the efforts of the 
Bourbonian bands. :; 

The Romans, we have said, although prepared to divest the Papacy of 
its temporalities, are still proud of the spiritual ascendancy of the sove- 
reign pontiff. They believe in the religious domination of Rome over 
the whole world. Hence much importance is attached to the blessing on 
Easter-day; but on the occasion when Kauffmann was present at the 
ceremouy, the moment having arrived for giving the poutifical blessing 
to those within, previous to proceeding in the chair called the Gestatoria 
to the balcony to bless those without, the Pope rose up, and, extending 
two fingers, began the Benedicat ; but, although galvanised for the uc- 
easion, he was not able to conclude, but sank in his chair. Recovering 
himself shortly, he made another attempt to raise himself, but in vain. 
At length, assisted by those around him, he rose up once again, but it 
was only to sink back helpless into his chair. He had neither the power 
to hold out his hand or to pronounce a word. Tears were seen to flow 
down his cheeks. It was a distressing sight, and the general feeling was 
one of annoyance at those who had placed the aged and infirm pontiff in 
such a false position. 

Religious ceremonies also occupy all the more space in the imagina- 
tions of the Romans, as well as in those of strangers, inasmuch as there 
is no political life, no great manufactures or industrial pursuits, no liberty 
of speaking or writing, and, indeed, no other public institutions. Eight 
days after the failure at the Vatican, the Pope was sufficiently recovered 
to give the blessing at the church of St. Mary-on-Minerva, and he was 
hailed with shouts of “ Viva il Papa!” “ Viva il Santo Padre!” But 
there were not also wanting many cries of “ Viva il Papa-Re!”’ The 
latter shouts emanated chiefly from the American college, the windows of 
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which were occupied by priests and seminarists. The Pope looked as if 
overwhelmed with sorrow and affliction. ‘* Was he,” asks Kauffmann, 
“thinking of the past? The history of the world repeats itself. There 
are many changes in the fatal book, but the basis seems to be always the 
same. ‘ On that same spot, before the temple formerly consecrated to 
Minerva, on the ruins of which rises the church now dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, consuls, dictators, kings, emperors, and sovereign pontiffs 
of the religion of the day have received their ovations, and have passed 
away. All is fallen and swallowed up, worship, power, and temple, and 
of all that once occupied so large a space in the eyes of a living world, 
nought has remained but the name of Minerva.” The French soldiery 
attend all the religious ceremonies of the pontifical government under 
arms. Kauffmann asks wherefore. ‘ Pius LX. has,’’ he remarks, “ his 
army ; he has his zouaves, his Palatine guard, and his noble guard ; it 
is for them to accompany him in his religious ceremonies, and not for the 
French soldiery, whose presence everywhere makes the Romans too sen- 
sible of their subjection.” 

The lottery is, in Rome, at once a branch of revenue and a means of 
government. In 1857, the lottery cost the Roman States twelve hundred 
and twenty thousand Roman crowns, or six millions and a half of frances. 
In 1864, the Roman territory having undergone a vast diminution, it 
only brought in one million six hundred thousand francs. The receipts 
were estimated at seven hundred and forty-five thousand six hundred and 
seventeen crowns ; the expenses, including house rent, wages of officials, 
and prizes, at four hundred and ninety-nine thousand three hundred and 
thirty crowns. The state made a profit then of two hundred and forty- 
six thousand and eighty-seven crowns. The buralistes, or officials, also 
take eight per cent. upon the ready money. But this sum is nothin 
compared to the time lost, the labour that ¢/ lotto abstracts, and the ideas 
of gain and the love for speculation which it spreads and encourages 
among the people. 

The drawing takes place on the Saturdays. On Monday morning 
great placards announce that the stakes must be made and numbers 
selected by midnight on Thursday. The people are aided in the latter 
by hundreds of combinations printed in black on yellow paper, by which 
ambes or ternes can be won. There is also the grand terne, or the lucky 
drawing of three different numbers, all held by one person, which is 
printed on an illuminated transparency. You may also dream numbers, 
and if you cannot do that, there are people who make a trade of dream- 
ing for you. There are others who will explain how dreams can be con- 
verted into numbers. Every part of the body has its number, and all 
the functions of life are also numbered. Monks, especially, profit by 
these deplorable superstitions, and traffic in lucky numbers and combina- 
tions of numbers. On the Saturdays the crowd assembles before the 
ministry of finances. A monsignor appears on the balcony clad in white 
and violet, accompanied by a child clad in light grey from the Hospital for 
Orphans, and an assistant with the numbers in a transparent glass barrel. 
The moment the cannon of San Angelo sounds twelve o'clock, the mon- 
signor utters a prayer, the youth takes off his hat and crosses himself, 
and then, one after another, draws out the five lucky numbers, which are 
handed over to be proclaimed by monsignor. 
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The lottery officials not only receive payment in money, but also in 
kind, when an additional twenty per cent. is charged. A haunch of 
venison, a fowl, a cheese, a sausage, or even a chemise may be invested 
for one or more baioques. The depositor gets four or five numbers ; he 
sells these at an advanced price, redeems his deposit with the twenty per 
cent., and keeps one or more “ lucky” numbers for himself. This is called 
a riffa. 

The rich dispose of objects of value by a similar proceeding. A car- 
riage-and-pair is driven through the streets to be disposed of by lottery. 
The vendor by this means gets from twelve to fourteen thousand francs, 
of which he gives two thousand eight hundred to government. Works 
of art are likewise disposed of in a similar way, and the tickets are sold 
in the cafés. It is no use speaking to a Roman of the misery and cor- 
ruption entailed by such a state of things. It is necessary, he will tell 
you, to keep the minds of the people employed. When they gain any- 
thing, they think they have got their revenge of a bad government, and 
the powers that be must rule as they best can ! 

The present Pope cannot in the natural order of things be expected to 
live long. All good Catholics attach more or less importance to the de- 
cision of the conclave, which would be called together, at his decease, to 
dispose of the tiara. The Romans have, however, a double interest in 
the matter. They do not see how an assembly of strangers gathered 
together for a religious purpose, that of nominating a chief to the Latin 
Church, should also have the right to impose a king upon them as a 
people and part of a nation. 

There is, under the existing system, no people in Europe who enjoy 
fewer civic rights than the Romans. Persons enjoyed some rights and 

rivileges under the most absolute monarchies of olden times; the 
tomans have none whatsoever, neither rights, nor privileges, nor constitu- 
tion, nor parliament, nor states-general. No national assembly—noble or 
civic—meets on the forum to elect a king or to proclaim an hereditary 
succession; whilst they, in their turn, receive the oath of the new chief to 
respect the constitution and the rights of the people. The election of 
the King of Rome is effected by French, Austrian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
German, Swiss, Belgian, English, and Italian bishops, who, after imposing 
a pope-king upon the Romans, disavow his temporal sovereignty over 
themselves, whilst they admit his spiritual authority. It results from this, 
that while the electors of the pope-king are aliens and independent, that 
the Romans on whom they impose a chief, without consulting their 
wishes in the most remote degree, are held in the vilest bondage by a 
potentate appointed from without. Such a state of things is utterly 
opposed to common sense. What is more curious is, that no written law 
of Rome, or any other country, confides to these bishops the power or the 
right to appoint a king over the Roman people. They may elect a chief 
among themselves, but they cannot confer upon him powers which it be- 
longs to the people alone to grant. It is probable that, at any new 
election which may take place, this usurpation of power on the part of 
foreign ecclesiastical dignitaries to elect not only a head to their Church, 
but also a temporal monarch over the Roman people, will surge to the 
surface. This flagrant and contradictory state of things has, indeed, 
already lasted too long, and the Romans aspire in the present day to the 
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enjoyment of the same rights as other nations, those of a national here- 
ditary monarchy, or of electing the man who is to rule over them. They 
wish to become masters of themselves, to have a voice in the taxation and 
burdens under which they are prostrated, to relieve themselves some- 
what of the vast incubus of ignorance, lethargy, and stupor imposed upon 
them by a brutalised priesthood, and, above all, to elect their own tem- 
poral chief. 

It is argued by some that Rome is the last remnant of the feudal 
system—that it is a fief attached to the Papacy, and that it belongs, as a 
matter of course, tg the chief of the Catholic Church. But feudalism has 
broken down everywhere; Rome and its environs are themselves dotted 
with the ruins of medieval castles and crumbling relics, which attach to 
an age gone by, and to times and ideas which, like them, have all but 
vanished from the face of the earth. If Rome is really a feudal tenure, 
and the Romans are serfs and villains, when even Russia has discarded 
the system, let them at least enjoy the privileges of feudal patrimonies, 
of hereditary chieftains and charters of privileges, and not have a feudal 
chief appointed from without. But such a pretension in the present day, 
when Naples, Milan, Tuscany, Modena, Parma, the Marches and Umbria 
have all voted for a king-elect, is no longer tenable. The French govern- 
ment, especially, which claimed the suffrage of the people in the case of 
Savoy and Nice, upheld the same system in Greece, Mexico, and even in 
Holstein and Schleswig (although unsuccessfully), should act consistently 
in the event of the election of a new Pontiff, and leave the question of 
the temporal power to be decided by the people of the Roman States 
themselves. 

The Romans gave proof of sound discretion when they rejected the 
proposition brought forward by Chiaves to elect deputies to the Italian 
parliament. Of what use, they said, to send representatives to an as- 
sembly whose acts are repudiated by the existing powers at Rome ? 
Again, were the people to proceed with such an election, the elected 
would be forthwith committed to the dungeons of San Angelo, or if 
emigrants or exiled men were elected, of what advantage would it be? 
It would be at the most a protest against the existing state of things, 
which would only endanger the personal liberties of all concerned. 

What is called the Festival of the Statute, which is now celebrated 
throughout united Italy on the 5th of June, was not, however, passed 
over in Rome without a demonstration. Flags with the national colours 
floated from an early hour in the morning from houses in the most fre- 
quented streets. Placards were also affixed to the walls. The pontifical 
gendarmes were occupied the whole day in tearing down the one and the 
other. In the evening there were fireworks in various parts of the city, 
and when the gendarmes ran in one direction they burst forth behind or 
around them. These pyrotechnic manifestations were carried out on the 
place of the Vatican itself, close by the pontifical palace, and must have 
given rise to serious reflections on the part of Pio Nono. Groups of 
young men also paraded the streets singing songs of liberty. These de- 
monstrations irritated the pontifical court to an extreme degree, and 
many persons were arrested, whilst the strongest reproaches were directed 
against the police for not being able to prevent or suppress them. The 
Papal party have long been prepared to make any sacrifice in order to 
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preserve the impression among strangers and casual visitors, with which 
the city always abounds, that the people are contented and satisfied. To 
do this, they have had recourse to any amount of lying and perversion 
of facts ; and as there are no public organs to expound the truth, they 
have, to a certain extent, had their own way, but it was only with the 
more ignorant and superficial travellers. The manifestation of the 5th 
of June was, however, so significant as to convince even these as to the 
real state of things. It was of a nature to warn all parties of the atti- 
tude which Rome will assume when certain eventualities which are 
rapidly approaching come to pass. . 

The news of the convention effected between France and Italy with 
respect to the evacuation of Rome by the French troops was naturally 
received with different feelings by different parties. The first impression 
of the public was that of vexation. ‘ Two years!” they exclaimed ; 
“what a time to wait!” But, upon reflection, this feeling vanished. 
Physiognomies expanded, hands were shaken, an immense sense of relief, 
and a deep-felt hope and confidence in the future, took possession of the 
hearts and minds of the majority. Artists, commercial men, tradesmen, 
and the working classes, all to a man gave way to uncontrolled expres- 
sions of delight at the prospective termination of a priestly power which 
pressed so heavily upon them, and they breathed by anticipation the air, 
the reviving breath of which they have still to wait for. These expres- 
sions were, however, of a generally subdued character. Friends met, 
shook hands, embraced one another continental fashion, and separated 
with a perfect understanding, but without exchanging a word. It was 
not forgotten, that when the Duke of Modena fled, he took with him 
the mass of political prisoners to rot, it is supposed, in Austrian 
dungeons. 

The clerical party, on the other hand, having no police to apprehend, 
gave way to the most violent denunciations, Dreading the day when the 
relatives of exiles and political prisoners shall have their revenge, they 
openly proclaimed their confidence in a proximate invasion of France by 
a new Holy Alliance. When people hawe abused the power confided to 
them, it is natural that they should live in the perpetual fear of the 
punishment due to them. The very men who most encouraged the Pope 
in resisting the advice of Napoleon III. were the first to complain of 
what they called the abandonment of France. 

The news of the removal of the court of Turin to Florence, which 
came shortly after the convention, also affected a small minority for a 
moment, who saw in it the abandonment of the old line of policy, but 
they likewise soon found what a small minority they were placed in, and 
their hopes revived. Should the French co, they said to themselves, 
the pontifical government might be induced to renounce temporal authio- 
rity, and Italy would have its historical capital. Should that government 
endeavour to sustain itself by means of a foreign legion, Italy could soon 
make a short riddance of that. The presence of the French is the only 
obstacle to the manifestation of the will of the people; that obstacle re- 
moved, they were quite prepared to do the rest. This may be accepted 
as the serious and definite resolve of the Romans when the new eventu- 
alities shall present themselves. The Pope comforts himself with the 
illusion that Napoleon III. cannot afford to break with the clerical party 
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and abandon him, but it is questionable if the majority of the clerical 
party attach any importance to the temporal power of the Papacy, so 
long as he remains the spiritual head of the Church, and is salaried, 
treated, and respected as such. A few Ultramontane bishops and others 
adhere, no doubt, to extreme views; but there is another party even in 
the Gallican Church, from the Archbishop of Paris downwards, who 
deem that the election of a chief of the Latin Church by strangers does 
not also necessarily imply the election of a temporal ruler over the people. 
It is in vain that the clerical party in Rome hope that by constraining 
thought to silence they can annihilate it; no amount of despotism can 
reach the thoughts of individuals, and thus, whilst the Romans felt con- 
vineed that they should not be abandoned by Italy, the clerical party 
itself deemed the establishment of the Italian government at Florence 
to be far more threatening after the departure of the French than it 
would have been at Turin. Many of the high functionaries themselves 
admit that it is all over with the temporal power, that all is lost, and 
that Florence is the last stage to Rome. The French government has 
taken overt and even ostentatious means of denying any such sequences, 
but it is quite certam that to prevent their fulfilment it must continue to 
impose by force of armsa clerical despotism over a people who aspire to 
a man to Italian unity and a constitutional government. 

As to the Pope himself, he is declared to have said, ‘‘ Either the con- 
vention is not serious, and in that case I have nothing to do, nothing to 
change in the order of things; or it is serious, and will be executed, and 
then I shall have to take my stick and walk off.’ The mode of expres- 
sion is not very dignified, but it is reported as textual. But if the Pope 
was afraid of finding himself face to face with his subjects, it was not so 
with the clerical party. All sorts of alternatives presented themselves. 
At one moment a Polish legion was advocated, then a Spanish, then a 
Bavarian legion, which was to uphold not only the temporal power of the 
Pope, but also the claims of Francis II., whose presence at Rome was 
already felt as adding to the existing embarrassments. Cardinal Antonelli 
is said to have been the only one of the high dignitaries who coincided 
in opinion with the Pope. “If the convention is carried out,”’ he is re- 
‘ ported to have said, ‘‘ Pius IX. will have to quit the city of Rome; it will 
not be the first time that the Papacy shall have been wandering.” M. 
Kauffmann says he guarantees the actual words both of the Pope and his 
State secretary. 

The generality of those who constitute the Sacred College manifested 
no less irritation and perplexity. They have, in reality, no political power. 
Their influence simply constitutes one more serious embarrassment in ad- 
ministrative affairs, the march of which they impede by perpetual demands 
for concessions, privileges, and exemptions of all kinds in favour of those 
to whom they may have extended their protection. Their anger con- 
centrated itself more especially against Monsignor Chigi, the Papal 
Nuncio, who had negotiated the treaty without consulting the powers in 
Rome. This was a grievance which the Pope himself dwelt upon more 
than any other. “Without me! without me!’’ he has been known to 
exclaim. “To decide upon my fate without consulting me! Am I, 
then, nobody ?” 


Certain orators in the Italian parliament have taken the adoption of 
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Florence as the capital at the letter, and have argued the possibility of 
doing without Rome. To this M. Kauffmann replies, that they have not 
understood that the greater the oppression, and the greater the obstacles 
that have to be overcome, the greater will be the inevitable fall. Nor 
have they felt of what amount of glory they would deprive their country 
by handing over Rome for ever into the hands of the Papacy. 

“ What they say is true ; there are in that city, in which four hundred 
churches and chapels encumber the soil—there are Romans of the sacristy, 
who are given to all kinds of superstitious practices, the humble creatures 
of the priests. But do these Romans constitute the majority; and be- 
cause there are men in a state who profit by the abuses of despotism, is 
that a reason for condemning the rest of a nation to submit to the 
same? 

“It is difficult, almost impossible, to write the history of the time ; but 
let it be asked of the exiles and fugitives from Rome, who have taken 
refuge in all the great cities of Italy, why and wherefore they have had 
to leave their country in order to escape imprisonment, and it will then 
be known how many revolts have taken place which have been punished 
by the authorities, and which the proscribed do not divulge out of respect 
for their families. 

“ The love of liberty is a motive power whieh often arms generous and 
brave men against tyranny; the fragmentary history of Italy has itself 
furnished many proofs of this; it has sufficient pages written in blood, 
and Rome has contributed its contingent of martyrs. But we may expect 
still more when the sense of humiliated honour is superadded to the love 
of liberty. 

‘** Are people not aware—and it is natural that it should be so with 
persons who live far away from a city the mysteries of which are so 
hidden, and which it is so difficult to throw light upon—there are so 
many interested in keeping them in the dark,—but are there any who 
are not aware that there are many thousands of captives in the prisons of 
Rome condemned for their political aspirations, for fantastic conspiracies, 
to ten or twenty years’ imprisonment, some to perpetuity, tormented 
every day, even in the most trifling things, by guardians whose mission 
it is to break down the energy with which they support their captivity, 
and induce them to ery for merey? 

“These miserable creatures have been there for many years, and will 
never get out unless Italy sets them free. Their families, fallen into 
misery, after having lived in the ease acquired by an honourable labour, 
are reduced to living upon the contributions of patriots. 

“The Inquisition, which Europe fancies is dead, is here full of life ; 
its tribunal meets twice a week, one of the meetings being held in the 
presence of the Pope; it acts, condemns, and imprisons. Who knows 
how many men are buried in the dungeons of the Holy Office ? 

“ Particular interests, more particularly of a pecuniary character, 
assuming the mask of religion, this Holy Office causes women t» be 
carried away by carbineers, and casts them into convents, whose heads 
are so many gaolers. One day, when captivity, solitude, and absolute 
sileuce shall have prepared the prisoner to see a friend or a comforter in 
whoever shall visit her, a Dominican, the inheritor of the ancient purveyors 
of the lighted fagots, makes his appearance in her cell. It seems as if he 
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brought liberty with him; he encourages the impression, he insinuates 
himself into the confidence of the captive, and she, poor soul, a believer 
in good faith, religious by tradition, and unsuspicious by nature, does not 
know that she is undergoing an interrogatory. 

« At the third or fourth visit, the insidious smile disappears from the 
face of the monk; the false appearance gives way to the reality, the 
Dominican appears in his true character, he puts on a hat, clothes himself 
in his religious garb, bids her kneel down, and reads to her a condemna- 
tion for some mystic crime, the nature of which she cannot comprehend, 
to ten, fifteen, or twenty years of imprisonment, and then leaves her 
astonished and stupified at this strange perversion of religion, humanity, 
and justice. Years pass by over the head of the doomed prisoner, who 
will never go forth from her cell alive; the condemnation is given forth 
to suit her temperament, her health, or her age, and is so calculated as 
to anticipate such a possibility. 

‘What a splendid part has been left to Italy in the noble mission of 
opening the political*prisons and the dungeons of the Sacred Office! 

“People,” says M. Kauffmann, “ may well be surprised that, for the 
past fifteen years, France has not anticipated the glory of placing the 
Roman States upon the same level as her own civilisation; but, instead 
of that, they have left the Romans to content themselves with believing 
that there was an object in the occupation of Rome—a system, the 
mystery of which has not yet been revealed. However this may be, by 
withdrawing her troops she will leave progress and civilisation a clear 
way, the Romans will be able to manifest their wishes, and Italy will 
have a noble mission to fulfil.” 

The encyclical letter, it is to be observed, produced little sensation in 
Rome. The Pope condemned freedom of worship, the Romans never 
knew it; liberty of the press, it has been long ago proscribed; the 
rights of conscience, they have ever been denied ; popular suffrage, it is 
a thing utterly unknown. The thunder of the Vatican fell then, in as 
far as Rome was concerned, in the void. The more intelligent who 
knew that the Papacy would hold no relations with the spirit of modern 
times were rather pleased than otherwise at a declaration which destroyed 
all illusions upon that point, and which dispersed all vain notions that 
might still be entertained by a small minority in Italy and France that 
any fusion was possible between papacy and progress. The liberals re- 
joiced, inasmuch as they saw the Vatican come to an open rupture with 
civilisation, furnishing arms to the adversaries of the temporal power, and 
giving further moral and intellectual support to those who aspire to 
Italian unity. It was no longer for those who languished in the dungeons 
to bring forward proofs that temporal power was incompatible with the 
spirit of the pontifical government; the Vatican openly avowed it, revealed 
the fact in the face of the world, and did moral justice to its exiles and 
its victims—but kept the latter incarcerated. It was said at the time, in 
the papers of the day, that France was taken by surprise, as were also 
many of the clerical party in Rome and Italy, by this extraordinary 
manifesto of a moribund power. There are, however, strong reasons for 
believing that this was not the case. Not to divulge the preliminaries 
of an accomplished act does not necessarily imply ignorance. There was 
a party in Rome, which included some members of the Sacred College— 
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priests, bishops, and cardinals—who hold by the traditions of Rome, 
as also a considerable number of young seminarists, who aspire to become 
Church dignitaries —who urged the Pope to this fatal document, and ex- 
horted its publication as a manifesto against the treaty of the 15th of 
September. But there were, on the other hand, within the bosom of the 
Sacred College itself, as also among the priesthood, many who cherished 
hopes of some possible transaction and some future understanding be- 
tween the French and Italian governments and the Papacy; this party 
had all their hopes cast to the winds by the publication of the encyclical 
letter. 

The Sovereign Pontiff would not, however, have emitted so strange a 
missive in times of danger and prostration, and in which he cast open}de- 
fiance to all the received ideas of the whole civilised world, summoning 
it back again to the thraldom and darkness of feudal times and of the 
middle ages, if he had not entertained a secret belief in the ultimate sup- 
port of some foreign power. He has, indeed, received strong expressions 
of sympathy from “the courts of Madrid and Vienna; and Napoleon III. 
has declared that he looks upon the establishment ff the Italian court at 
Florence as definite, and that he will not withdraw his troops unless the 
Italian government understands matters in that light. But granted such 
a transaction to take place, it will not and cannot prevent the manifesta- 
tion of the Romans themselves; and when the foreign bayonets are gone, 
if Italy cannot come to them, they will go to Italy. As to Madrid. it 
has enough to do to uphold Bourbonism over its vast area; as to Vienna, 
it would be a question of a gigantic war; and as to France, the secret 
pleasure which it manifested at the publication of the encyclical letter is 
quite sufficient to attest what its real feelings are. There is the necessity, 
for state purposes, of a show of support to the Papacy, and a positive in- 
tention to uphold the spiritual power, but an utter indifference as to 
the duration of the temporal. 

In the mean time, the Sacred College is led astray by these false 
hopes ; it obstinately perseveres in doing nothing to avert the storm. 
The Pope repeats, in almost daily allocutions. that he places his trust in 
Heaven, that his power lies ona rock that is not to be shaken, and reposes 
on foundations which no worldly influence can overthrow. No Catholic 
power can afford, he avers, to inflict either hurt or injury on the vice- 
gerent of Heaven on earth. Then. again, he has his moments of mis- 
giving, and he compares himself to the Saviour in Gethsemane, about to 
be betrayed or led to the cross. Still, no reforms are granted—the 
stereotyped answer of “non possumus” meets every representation on 
the part of the true friends of the Papal supremacy. And thus it will 
be, delay, complaints, and recriminations alternating with moments of 
alarm aud terror, of hope and joy, till it will be finally understood that 
the days of the temporal power are gone by. 

At this supreme moment, it will not even be admitted that it is gone, 
because the Sacred College have never known how to exercise it in 4 
manner to bring it into harmony with the spirit of the time, and the last 
moment of its existence will be employed in making a last protestation. 
Certain it is that, even should Pio Nono be permitted to exercise tlie 
temporal power by delays in the execution of the treaty, he will most 
assuredly carry it with him to his tomb. 
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LILIAN’S INHERITANCE. 


By Mrs. Wriu1aAm Murray. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘ 
NURSE WILSON’S WATER-FROLIC. 


Dr. BuTLER was obliged to return to the city, on account of his 
numerous patients, but promised to return in the afternoon, when he in- 
tended to ons an interview with Mr, Trevanion and Dolores. Before 
leaving he spoke a few words in private to Richards, telling him on no 
account to allow any one to enter Miss Trevanion’s room, save Miss 
Slingsby or Nurse Wilson, and above all things to keep strict watch over 
Dolores ; and also, if Miss Slingsby went into the garden, that one of the 
English servants should be stationed near to protect her from insult; all 
of which injunctions the faithful Richards promised to observe. 

After Dr. Butler’s departure, Mr. Trevanion saw his sister for a few 
moments, who spoke to him hopefully and cheerfully, making light of her 
fall. But Maurice noted a bright flush of excitement on her cheek, and 
as the doctor had so strenuously recommended quiet and repose, he left 
her alone in Miss Slingsby’s care. After wandering about the house for 
some time in a disconsolate manner, not feeling equal to settle down to 
any employment, he ordered out the pony-carriage, and drove Lilian into 
Mexico. 

Maud Slingsby was one of those gentle, unobtrusive, noiseless women, 
so invaluable in a sick-room. She had soft, delicate fingers and cool 
hands, and Kate preferred her infinitely to the equally well-meant, but 
at times wearisome, attentions of Nurse Wilson. 

This morning, however, for a great wonder, nurse gave up her post by 
her mistress’s bedside with cheerful alacrity, saying : 

“‘] know my missus is safe with you, Miss Slingsby, so I’m just going 
to get myself a cup o’ tea, for my inside’s all a-dithering and a-shaking 
this morning, and you might blow me down with a feather.” 

‘Go, by all means, nurse,” said Maud. “I shall remain here for some 
hours, so you had better lie down and rest yourself.” 

“ Ay, catch me lying down,” muttered nurse to herself, when she was 
out of the room. “ I’ve something else to do this morning ; and I’m not 
a-going to attend to my inside either, until I’ve settled some little private 
business of my own; and then, when I’ve done what I considers my dooty, 
I shall treat myseif and Manuela to a reg’lar good cup of strong tea and 
muffins. But pleasure first and business afterwards, say I. Where is 
Manuela, I wonder?” 

Miss Manuela was discovered in the servants’ hall, holding forth at the 
pitch of her voice, amidst a perfect Babel of Mexican and English, for the 
servants were all discussing the accident of “ La Niiia Catalina.”’ 

“Oh! deary me, deary me,” said nurse, stopping her ears with her 
fingers. ‘If anybody asked me whether I’d rather live in Bedlam or 
this kitchen, I'd choose Bedlam, with a rattle to my tail. Come here, 
Manuela, this minute.” 
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In spite of all Nurse Wilson’s lectures and apparent harshness to 
Manuela, there existed a strange kind of freemasonry between the two. 
Nurse could not speak Spanish, Manuela could not speak English, yet 
they always managed, by a series of nods and grins and shrugs, to make 
each other understood; and now, when nurse, placing her arm through 
Manuela’s, drew her away into the patio, near the fountain in the centre, 
and commenced a broken jargon of English, illustrating her words by 
first whispering the name of Dolores, then pretending to push Manuela 
ihto the fountain, then brandishing her arms in the air, giving imaginary 
thumps with her fist, and stirring the water sae round with a great 
stick, her meaning became sufficiently plain to her fellow-servant, whose 
bright eyes flashed with delight at the prospect of playing a trick upon 
Dolores. 

After various other telegraphic nods and winks, placing their fingers on 
their lips as a signal of caution, they borrowed the long gutta-percha hose 
from the gardener, and each provided with a stiff Yankee broom or besom, 
they proceeded into the large garden, where sure enough they saw 
Dolores sitting on a fountain’s edge, making up her daily bouquets of 
flowers. 

In justice to this individual, it must be stated that she had felt several 
qualms of conscience since her interview with Miss Trevanion in the 
morning, and thought prudent to retire to her own apartments for some 
hours, where she knew no one, unless it were Dr. Butler, would dare to 
disturb her. But when she saw him ride off without coming near her, 
and Mr. Trevanion afterwards drive away with Lilian in the carriage, she 
felt sure that no one else would molest her ; so “ I'll just walk down into 
“ garden, and gather my flowers whilst the coast is clear,’ thought 
she. 

She saw Manuela coming along, busily sweeping the walks with her 
besom, and Nurse Wilson at a little distance watering some pet flowers 
of Lilian’s. 

“ Ave Maria, purisima! how is it you’ve turned gardener this morning?” 
she called out to Manuela, who advanced smilingly to meet her, followed 
by nurse. 

‘Eh! what beautiful bouquets you’re making,” said Manuela. “But 
they are surely too stiff, too much white about them; you want some 
green leaves. Have you seen that new fern down by the large tank? 
It’s just the thing you want to make your bouquets pretty.” 

** No,”’ said Dolores, “I haven’t seen it. Where is it ?” 

“Oh! come with me, and I'll show you. Will you come too, nurse ?” 
said deceitful Manuela. 

Down by the lower part of the garcen was a large tank or reservoir, 
about four feet deep, and from fifteen to twenty feet wide, from which 
that portion of the garden was watered. A beautiful fern really grew 
inside the walls of this tank, and the unsuspecting Dolores stooped to 
gather it, when suddenly, before she could make the slightest effort to 
save herself, nurse, with one vigorous push from her stalwart arm, sent 
her head-foremost splash into the water. 

All Mexicans more or less are good swimmers, and nurse well knew 
there was no actual danger for Dolores ; but stunned with the shock, and 
half maddened with rage, the Mexican could not for the moment recover 
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herself; whilst the enemy, in unspeakable glee, stirred her round and 
round with their besoms, calling her names and shouting with delight. 
Great drops of moisture stood upon Nurse Wilson’s face with the un- 
wonted exercise in the hot sun, but bravely she brandished her besom. 

‘“Take that for your himpidence!’’ she cried, giving Dolores a tre- 
mendous sousing. ‘ That’s from Mr. Trevanion, and that’s from Miss 
Lilian, and that’s from Miss Kate—nay, I'll give you two from Miss 
Kate—and that’s from me, you nasty, scowling, Indian black-beetle; and 
if there’s anything you wants to say, now’s yer time, for there’s ‘nowt 
comes to dumb folk.’” Giving her at every sentence a fresh bang from 
the besom. 

“And that’s from me. And may the Virgin Mary make your royal 
highness more amiable!” cried Manuela, who was working away with the 
hose no less vigorously from her side of the tank. “ And I hope you'll 
make yourself quite at home, seiorita mia.” 

The two women, in their excessive joy on beholding the prostrate con- 
dition of their enemy, quite forgot all prudence, and screamed so loud] 
that the other servants, English, Mexican, and Indian, left their work, 
and, attracted by the noise, rushed wildly to the spot to join in the fun. 

Then ensued a Scene which baffles all description. They all loved 
Kate, and they all hated Dolores ; indeed, every one of them, from the 
cook down to small ‘ Apparition,” owed her a grudge of some kind. 

But Nurse Wilson, in the height of her stately dignity, waved her 
besom, commanding silence. | 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, if it’s convenient to you, I wishes to speak.” 

Loud cries of “ Hear! hear!” from the English, and “ Viva! viva!” 
from the Mexicans. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, now that we are all assembled on the horse- 
picious occasion of ducking a Anabaptist for the first time in these forring 
parts, I wishes, with the consent of all friends here assembled, to deliver 
myself of a little potry.”’ 

“Hear! hear!” “ Hurrah!” “ Viva! viva!” “ Three cheers for Nurse 
Wilson |” 

“Ladies and gentlemen, hexcuse me, bud, before proceeding further 
in my flights of sole, I would ask some member of this honerable com- 
mittee to tell me the Spanish for ‘how do you do,’ for it is necessary 
that I should address that sentence in Spanish to the lovely woman who 
is at this moment a-displaying of herself in the tank, and enjoying the 
luxury of a public bath afore the hadmiring gaze of countless thou- 
sands.” 

“Hurrah for nurse!’ shouted John, the footman. ‘ That’s right, 
nurse; stick up for your grammar! I'll tell you the Spanish for ‘ how 
do you do,’ for I’se been a-studying of the langwidge with the view of 
asking the fair Manuela to accept my ’art and share my ’umbel ’ome; 
and I believe the proper Spanish is ‘ cummityva’ ” (como te va). 

“Oh, indeed !” said nurse, repeating it after him. ‘‘ Strange words, if 
true. How very pecooliar! But they'll answer my purpose wonderful, 
and will sound uncommon romantic in potry. Cummityva! hindeed !” 

“Come, ma’am,” said John, gallantly, “we're all a-waiting in the 
hagonies of dispair for your ladyship’s potry. If you'll allow me, Pil re- 
lieve your grace of that besom, and will continue a-brandishing of it over 
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the ’ed of this lovely woman, whilst you gives yourself up to the fine 
arts.” 

So Mrs. Wilson, having delivered one farewell swish at the unhappy 
Dolores, who was now hemmed in on all sides, and taking her dress in 
both hands, bowed to the assembled company, and in a peculiarly cracked 
voice sang the following lines, to the tune of “ Vilikins and his Dinah :” 


“ Cummityvé, madam—cummityva, 

I’ve long wished to see you, marm, just as you are. 

I’m glad you have come in a friendeelee way, 

And I hopes you'll keep cool, marm, as long as you stay. 
Singing, Choo rallee, choo rallee, choo rallee QO !” 


Shouts of laughter greeted this wonderful performance, whilst nurse 
smiled, and bridled, and curtseyed in great satisfaction. 

“You see, my friends, that’s what is called in high life impromti 
potry, that is, verses impoverished on the spur of the moment, though 
why spurs I can’t understand, seeing as how we don’t expect no horses.” 

“ Hurrah for Nurse Wilson! Ongeoar!’’ shouted John. “ Let’s give 
three times three for the poatlorrypot of Tacubaya !”’ 

So saying, he raised the cheer, which was joined vehemently by all 
the company, save the unfortunate victim of the mirth, who swam about 
in the tank choking with rage. 

Now, John the footman was a very handsome fellow, the beloved 
of Manuela, and the lion of the servants’ hall. He was a jolly, good- 
natured, genial soul, always full of quick repartee and light-hearted fun. 
He was a great dandy also, and a wonderful orator in his own estima- 
tion, and could not allow the present splendid opportunity to pass with- 
out delivering an harangue to his fellow-servants; so, mounting on the 
stump of an old tree, with his hand on his heart and his unexceptionable 
calves elegantly crossed, he thus addressed the assembled multitude : 

“Lords and ladies, senores and senoritas, Hinglish and Mexicans, 
gorillas and Anabaptists—on this our first public meeting for the abo- 
lition of himpidence in the Mexican Gulf, it becomes my unbounden 
‘appiness to indiver to eggspress the sentiments that is a-rampaging in 
my buzzom, and, in the uttrance of these feelings, I calls upon you, my 
friends, to eggsplane to me the first dooty of man.” 

No one appearing able to fathom the vast import of this question, 
John again repeated it, when the under-gardener in a muffled voice was 
heard to exclaim, 

“ Why, our first dooty is to see ’at we gets enuff to eat and to drink, 
of coorse.” 

But John frowned the speaker down most majestically. 

“Shame on you!” he cried. “A bau, as the French minister says. 
You are, evidently, a low pusson, of coarse and iddyas tastes, whose 
mind cannot sore above cabbidges and honions! No, my friends! the 
first dooty of man is a high-soled privilige, and consists of incurridging 
a gallant, cheevalrous devotion towards the fair sex, and in the hexercise 
of that dooty, I mounts this platform. Umbly do I thank those estimable 
ladies the Grand Dowager-Duchess of Mecklenburgh Wilson and the 
immakylate Countess of Manuela Strelitz, for their inwincible ardour in 
the suppression of rampant himpidence ; and greatly do I rejoice in the 
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downfal of that obnoxious individual, who is now a-wallowing in the tank 
afore our adoring gaze. But, ladies and gentlemen, although I looks upon 
this individual in the light of a demon, I cannot forget that she is a demon 
of the feminine gender, and, as such, I is bound to pertect her against all 
further violence, particularly as I consider it veway pwobable that if we 
allows her to remain much longer in her present haven of rest, her 
death will be laid to our doors, and some of us will have the damp satis- 
faction of sitting in inquest on her dripping body; so with all these 
suckumstances a-glaring before our vision, we will, ladies and gentlemen, 
with our accustomed helegance and hease, consider this excellent institoo- 
shin prorogued, as my friend Lord John Russell would say, until the 
hevening ; then, when the shades of night clothes around us, I will trouble 
the most high and mitey Lady Augustina, the cook, to see that there is 
a roaring fire in the hall of the domesticks, and to perwide an unlimited 
supply of pison things, consisting of cheese and tumbler glasses, together 
with lemons and hot water in exorbitant quantities. I also wishes that 
our respected friend El Sefior Don Antonio, the butler, will see that the 
sperrits—aw—and cettray, are pwopairly repwesented, together with— 
aw—as many cigars and cigarritos as the emergency of the case may 
require. In contlusion, my friends, I will trouble his Excellency el 
Seftor John the Baptist and Viscount Apparition to restore these useful 
but at times dangerous weapons, vulgarly called besoms, back to their 
proper places, and we will disperse to our vaywious perfessional dooties 
until eight in the hevening, hif—you—please. We will allow the feminine 
demon to ascend from the troubled waters; and I call upon the countless 
thousands here present to join me in three hearty cheers for the ladies !” 

Up rose the wild huzzas of the countless thousands, numbering in all 
about two dozen, until their frantic shouts and “ vivas” reached the ears 
of Maud, as she sat alone in Kate’s darkened chamber. 

Fortunately Kate was still sleeping, so, opening the door, she saw 
Richards sitting in the adjoining room, who was also much astonished 
with the unusual noise, but dare not leave his watch over the two ladies. 

‘‘ Richards,” said Maud, “do go-into the garden and see what is the 
matter; this disturbance is most unseemly.” 

So Richards hurried off to the scene of the fray, just in time to see the 
farewell capers and gesticulations by the tank. On the appearance of 
Richards, whose authoritative manner exercised a wholesome fear and 
respect amongst the domestics, the meeting suddenly dispersed, headed 
by John. Only Nurse Wilson and Manuela determined to brave it out 
to the end, so remained waiting for the approach of Richards. His 
astonishment on seeing Dolores in the tank was mingled with a vague 
sense of alarm, for he well knew the revengeful nature of the woman, and 
was fearful for the consequences. He had no cause to like Dolores, and 
bitterly resented her unpardonable effroutery and insolence ; yet still he 
felt that the joke was going too far. 

His first impulse was to assist the half-drowned woman out of the tank, 
but she repulsed him with scorn ; and although scarcely able to crawl, her 
passion was so great, that she refused all assistance. Shaking her clenched 
fist at nurse and Manuela, the whites of her eyes perfectly yellow with 
rage, she hissed out : 

“You've had your fun, now I'll have mine. Look out for yourselves, 
aud for those you love best.” 
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“Eh, Manuela, shan’t we catch it?” said nurse, whose breath was now 
quite spent. “ Didn’t she look horful? But I wouldn’t have missed 
the fun for all Mexico. Didn’t she look like an old black porpus in 
t’ water ?” 

“Come along, nurse,” said Richards, reprovingly. “I’m astonished 
at you. We shall all get into a mess from this fun of yours, you'll see. 
There'll be a pretty row when the master comes home, and Dolores will 
be burning the house down about our ears some of these nights, if we 
don’t take care. I'd advise you and Manuela to lock your doors when 
you go to bed.” 

‘Oh, we can soon do that,” replied the undaunted old woman. “ Ma- 
nuela can come and sleep with me, if she likes, and we'll take the trowel 
and the rolling-pin to bed with us; and if that old yellow-eyed Indian 
‘dares to come near us, I'll pin her to the earth with the toasting-fork. 
Eh, Richards, you would have laughed if you’d seen her. Why didn’t 
you come ?” 

But Richards looked upon the matter in a much more serious light than 
the two women, and advising them “to cool down, and keep a quiet 
tongue in their heads,” he returned to Miss Slingsby. 

In answer to her inquiries, he merely told her that the servants had 
been amusing themselves in the garden. 

“Well, I think it very wrong of them,” said Maud, “ when they all 
know that Miss Trevanion is ill. Of course nurse was not with them ?” 

But Richards pretended not to hear, and returned to his post in the 
next chamber. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE ONLY ALTERNATIVE, 


Wuen Mr. Trevanion and Lilian returned from their drive, they found 
Kate peacefully sleeping, and Maud still keeping watch by her bedside. 
Richards had taken the precaution to warn the servants not to say any- 
thing to their master about Dolores, and Nurse Wilson, utterly exhausted 
by her unusual exertions, had wisely retired to rest, so the house was very 
quiet and still. 

Mr. Trevanion ordered Manuela to play with Lilian until dinner-time, 
and that warlike maiden, now that the excitement of the water-frolic had 
subsided, thought it prudent to lock the nursery door and keep a red-hot 
poker in the fire, in case of assault from Dolores. 

Abovt six o’clock in the evening, Dr. Butler rode into the court-yard. 

“Welcome, doctor,” said Maurice, going. out to meet him. “ Your 
patient is better already, I feel sure. She looks so calm and peaceful. Do 
stay and dine with me, for Miss Slingsby wishes to remain with Kate, so 
Lily and I will be quite alone.” 

“Thanks, Maurice. I intended inviting myself to dinner, for I want to 
have a chat this evening ; but I will visit Kate first, please.” 

“ Very well, do so; you will find me in the drawing-room ; and don't 
be long, for I am awfully wearied of my own society.” 

But the doctor encountered Richards in the corridor, who, craving 


few moments’ conversation, told him of Nurse Wilson’s assault upon 
Dolores. 
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The doctor looked very grave : 
“T am very glad that insolent, spiteful wretch has had a good ducking; 
but you know, Richards, there are so many wheels within wheels, and all 
these things complicate matters sadly. Rest assured Dolores will seek a 
speedy and dangerous revenge, and she is malicious enough for any crime ; 
but 1 think I know how to frighten her.” And the doctor whispered 
something to Richards in a very low tone. 

“ Ay, sir, you're right ; that will do it, if nothing else will.” 

‘* Well, [ll visit her after dinner, Richards ; but mind you use every 
precaution, until we can come to some different arrangement in the house, 
for these things cannot continue. Above all, guard Miss Slingsby’s room 
and Miss Lilian’s. She is far more likely to attack them than Nurse 
Wilson or Manuela. I don’t think she will dare to attempt another in- 
terview with Miss Trevanion ; however, we will have her room guarded 
also, both inside and out. Use all your vigilance, Richards, for some pre- 
sentiment tells me we are on the eve of a storm.” 

“Ay, sir, I think so too; for, begging the master’s pardon, Dolores 
ought to have been“checked long ago; and things must come to a crisis 
some way.” 

Dr. Butler found Kate as well as he could expect, pale and wearied, 
but very composed and calm. 

Miss Slingsby, on the contrary, looked strangely flushed and nervous, 
and her excited manner attracted the doctor’s attention. 

“ Ha!” said he, looking at her, “ what is this? Do you wish to become 
my patient also?” 

But Maud’s eyes were full of tears, and although she tried to smile, yet 
the smile was more mournful than the tears, and she followed the doctor 
out of the room on his departure. 

“Doctor, you told me, some months ago, that you would be my friend 
and adviser in time of trouble. May I now claim the fulfilment of that 
promise?” 

‘ Willingly, Miss Slingsby. I will assist you in all that is practicable, 
with the greatest pleasure. Do tell me what 1 can do for you.” 

“Oh! not here, doctor. Are you going away at once ?” 

“No. Mr. Trevanion has invited me to dinner.” 

“ Then will you meet me in the schoolroom at ten? and I will tell you 
my troubles.” 

The doctor bowed, and wandered on. He was surprised at nothing now, 
for mysteries were gathering so thickly around him, but on passing 
Richards he whispered : 

‘Guard the schoolroom about ten, and be vigilant.” 

When the two gentlemen were alone after dinner, Dr. Butler gave his 
astonished host a correct account of the events of the day. 

When Maurice heard that Dolores had insulted Kate and caused her 
fall, that she had spoken shamefully of Maud, and even thrown out dark 
hints respecting her safety, that Nurse Wilson had taken the law into 
her own hands, and nearly killed Dolores by ducking her in the tank, 
amidst the acclamations of all the servants, his face grew ashy pale, but 
he never spoke a word. 

Dr. Butler fully expected an outburst of passion ; but Maurice, on the 
contrary, seemed quite crushed and stupified. He remained gazing into 
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the fire, his face of a dead white, and his features convulsed with internal 
agony. But the timepiece on the table near rang out its silvery quarters 
once, twice, and the blazing pine-logs sparkled, crackled, and fell; yet 
Maurice Trevanion never moved. He appeared to have lost all power of 
thought or action, to succumb utterly to his misery. At last the doctor 
spoke again. 

“Come, Maurice, my good fellow, rouse yourself; we have trifled 
long enough, and with insults, threats, and mutiny staring us in the face 
at every turn. What is to be done? I say us, for I love your sister, 
Maurice, as truly as man e’er loved woman, and I identify myself entirely 
with your troubles and misery. Believe me, Maurice, mine is no idle 
sympathy. I pity you, my friend, from my soul. But we must act, and 
not waste our time in useless sighs and groans.”’ 

But Trevanion flung his arms in the air like a man utterly powerless to 
combat longer with his destiny, and staggering to the table, laid his head 
upon it, groaning aloud in his agony. 

The doctor, like a wise man, allowed the first shock of his pride and 
grief to expend itself, and then said, soothingly : 

“Come, Maurice, my friend, we must come to some decision. Your 
position is a difficult one, and I see but one course open to you.” 

“Oh! Dr. Butler, would that I had taken your advice years ago ; but 
it is not too late. I'll do it now. God help me! I'll ring the bell at 
once, whilst the impulse is strong upon me. I'll have every servant of 
the house in this room, and tell them what a perjured wretch their master 
is, and I’|l order them to cast Dolores out of the gates this very night, 
for the house of Trevanion shall be polluted with her and her belongings 
no more !” 

His hand was on the bell as he spoke, but the doctor sprang forward 
and arrested it ere it rang. 

‘‘ Maurice, you misunderstand me altogether. Be rational, for mercy’s 
sake, and listen to me. It és too late for the course you now propose, and 
publicity would do more harm than good. My meaning is a very different 
one. Don’t you see that if you take upon yourself the useless shame of 
summoning all your servants, and turning Dolores into the street, that 
she will still be free ? Don’t you know, Maurice, that woman is capable 
of murder ?” 

“Then, for Heaven’s sake! what would you have me do ?” 

‘Send Miss Slingsby and Lilian to England at once.” 

‘| cannot, doctor. I cannot live without them !” 

“ Maurice, you must!” And the wiser and stronger man of the two 
went up to his friend, placing his hand on his shoulder. “Trevanion! if 
any one were now to disclose the secret of your life to Lilian suddenly, in 
her present state of health it would kill her! Her brain is in such an 
excited state, that any fearful shock would as sure snap the chords of her 
yours life as I am standing by your side to-night. Dolores, on the other 

1and, is furious—rampant—and it is an utter impossibility to bear her 
continued insults any more. Why she has taken such an intense hatred 
to Miss Slingsby, you know, perhaps, better than I; but Maud’s life is 
not safe so long as she and Dolores live together in Mexico. There will 
be a termination to all things soon, Trevanion. The end for which you 
have longed and prayed is near at hand. Send your child and her 
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governess away for two years—perhaps for only one—and all may yet be 


well; but if you refuse, Maurice, I cannot answer for the consequences.” 

“But when will they go? How can they go? What will they 
think? How can I live without them ?” 

“ Pshaw, Maurice! don’t be absurd! These are minor considerations 
not worth speaking of; and, as luck would have it, I only heard to-day 
of a large party going down to Vera Cruz next week, under the protec- 
tion of an armed escort, with the silver from ‘ Real del Monte.’ With 
your wealth and influence, you can easily procure a guarantee from 
Juarez for the safety of your child and party. Let Richards and Manuela 
accompany the girls to Europe, and they'll be as happy as larks when 
they get there. I only wish that I had had the chance, when I was their 
age, of travelling about the country, with health, youth, and unlimited 
wealth at my command. Wouldn’t I have enjoyed myself?” 

“Then if I consent,” said Trevanion—“ if, for their sakes, I part from 
all that makes life dear to me, what are we to do with Dolores in the 
mean time?” ~ * 

‘Leave that to me, Maurice. I know how to frighten her. Only give 
me permission to say that you don’t care two straws who knows your 
secret, and threaten to pack her off to a certain place in the city of 
Mexico, which she dreads far more than the devil himself, and I’ll keep 
her quiet until they are safely away. But you must be prudent, Maurice. 
No interviews with Miss Slingsby in the garden, remember; and pray 
keep all your doors and windows fastened both night and day. I have 
already given strict orders to the servants, particularly to Richards, for 
Nurse Wilson’s escapade to-day has ouly added fuel to the flame. Upon 
my honour, though, I admire the old woman for her spirit. I only wish 
you and I, Maurice, had been there to see the fun! I should have had 
no objection to stir Dolores round in that tank with a long pole. Would 
you, Trevanion ?” 

But Maurice was in no mood for jesting. How could he? 

“Come, old fellow,” said the doctor, “ keep up your courage, and act 
like a man. I dare say you are tired out, and no wonder. If I had been 
in your place, I should have gone mad long since; but better days may 
yet be in store for us. Come, will you consent ?” 

“T Jeave everything in your hands, doctor. I place myself and my 
household unreservedly in your guidance. I am utterly unnerved,—worn 
out body and soul. Thank God I have a friend like you, in whom I can 
place such implicit confidence. All my pride and obstinacy are dying fast 
away, doctor. If I can only save my dear ones, I care for little else ; 
therefore, knowing that your judgment is better than my own, do with 
me and with mine as you think best.” 

“Thank you, Maurice !—believe me, I will not fail you.” 

They sat for some time in silence ; then Dr. Butler arose and turned 
to leave the room. 

“Where are you going, doctor ?” 

“J am going to see Dolores.” 

‘What! up-stairs in her own rooms? Oh, doctor! I couldn’t go 
there for worlds.” And a look of intense horror came into Trevanion’s 
face, and a shiver ran through his whole frame. 

The doctor looked at his friend with a mournful tenderness in his dark 
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eves, and went out into the patio, through the corridors, into the inner 
court-yard, to the foot of the staircase leading to the apartments occu- 
pied by Dolores. 

It was a long, straight, narrow flight of steps built between two walls ; 
at the top of which was a lighted lamp suspended from the ceiling, and 
a closed door covered with green baize, and thickly studded with brass 
nails. 

To this door there was apparently neither lock, bolt, bell, nor handle; but 
Dr. Butler scraping loudly with his foot on the stone-steps and pressing 
his finger on the fourteenth nail from the top, a secret, bolt sprang back, 
and the door noiselessly opened. 

Dolores, looking very pale and stern, met him on the threshold, and 
conducted him to a room at the end of a long passage, half parlour, half 
kitchen. 

Now Dr. Butler was the only person living who had the slightest 
control over Dolores, but Mrs. Maurice Trevanion was the only being 
she had ever loved. 

“ T have been insulted this morning,” she began, ia a loud imperious 
voice. “I have been made the laughing-stock and derision of that half- 
witted fool, Nurse Wilson. I have been nearly drowned by a parcel of 
idiots in the large tank, and I will have my revenge !” 

‘“‘T have already heard of this occurrence, Dolores,” replied the doctor, 
with unruffled calmness, “so don’t waste your words upon me. I was 
really very glad to find that Nurse Wilson showed such spirit, and, had 
I been present, should have felt much inclined to assist in your well-de- 
served ducking.” 

“What do you mean, Dr. Butler?’ shouted Dolores, with flashing 
eyes, looking half inclined to strike him. 

‘“‘T mean,”’ said the doctor, in that calm, grave tone of superiority and 
contempt which so effectually quells all impudence from inferiors—“ I 
mean that you richly merited punishment for your most uncalled-for in- 
solence to Miss Trevanion this morning, and J have come to-night to 
tell you that if you do not confine yourself to these apartments, or if you 
dare to intrude your presence in the garden, or annoy any one by your 
overbearing conduct, you shall be sent off at once, with all your belong- 
ings, to——”’ And he whispered something in her ear. 

“You dare not!” she hissed, turning ghastly white with fear—“ you 
dare not send me there !”’ 

“ Pooh !” said the doctor, smiling derisively ; “ what is there in my 
medical capacity that, in a case like this, 1 dare not do? You forget 

ourself, woman! Too much leniency has turned your brain. I not 
only dare do as I say, but I will! I come from Mr. Trevanion to-night 
armed with his authority. You have exhausted even his long-enduring 
patience; do you think that we are stocks or stones to have our lives 
annoyed daily, hourly, by such as you ?” 

“ Mr. Trevanion is in my power,” sneered the Mexican. 

“Ha! what is that you say?” replied the doctor. ‘Mr. Trevanion 
in you power !—yoursf” And he measured her from head to foot, and 
laughed a low derisive laugh of intense contempt and scorn, which struck 
home to her very soul. “ Poor ignorant fool!” he continued ; “do you 
know that but for my interference—yes, mine—you would have been 
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turned into the street this very night. Mr. Trevanion had his hand on 
the bell to sammon his servants, but I stopped him !”” 

Dolores turned deadly pale. ‘ Are you speaking the truth, Dr. 
Butler? Are you trying to frighten me ?” . 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, “did you ever know me lie? Do you 
think I would stoop to bandy words with such as you? I have dom 
warned you that there is a limit to all things, even to your impudence ; 
but I warn you now for the last’time! If you make any further attempt 
to annoy any of the family, or behave in any way unseemly, I myself 
will turn you out of the gates !” 

Dolores knew full well that the doctor was in oarnest, and that he had 
the power to carry out all his threats, yet still she hesitated. 

“Speak, Dolores, quick; my time is precious. Will you promise or 
not? Your decision makes little or no matter to me, only decide 

uickly !” 

If he had shown the’slightest symptom of hesitation or fear she would 
have refused, but the quiet ‘contempt, the utter indifference of his manner 
(which was all feigned), entirely misled her, and she replied, in slow 
measured tones, “ I promise !”’ 

“Very well! Then if you break your word, you take the conse- 
quences; so good night!” 

“T expect she will keep it for two or three days,” muttered the doctor 
to himself, as he returned to the house. “ Ay, she'll keep it in Mexican 
fashion! But only let me get Miss Slingsby and Lilian out of the way, 
and I don’t care a fig for her; at present, though, the wretch is dan- 
gerous. Let me see. This is Thursday night. The conducta starts 
from the Hotel Iturbide on Wednesday morning. Only five days to 
get through! That reminds me | have an appointment with Miss 
Slingsby to-night in the schoolroom.” He took out his watch as he 
spoke, and found it was nigh upon ten. “I'll go there at once. No use 
returning to Trevenion until I can tell him what decision we have come 
a 
But Maud was already in the schoolroom waiting for him, and he 
noted that she was very pale. 

“Oh! doctor,” she exclaimed, hurriedly and nervously, * you will 
wonder whatever I want with you; but you told me when I first came 
always to confide in you if I were in trouble, and that you would be my 
friend. I am very unhappy—so much so, that I cannot live here any 
more. I wish stent this house—to leave Mexico—to get away out of 
the country as soon as possible. Can you—will you help me ?” 

“Willingly! The more so as I have been already proposing the 
same thing to Mr. Trevanion. You may start, Miss Slingsby, and feel 
astonished, but my proposal was on Lilian’s account. She is very deli- 
cate at present, and | may speak to you even in plainer terms than to her 
father or her aunt, for 1 am very anxious about the child. I see signs 
and symptoms which alarm me much, and which no one else observes, 
for Lilian has been my particular study since the hour of her birth, and 
I don’t like this acute pain she complains of at times in her head. She 
wants change of air and scene—it will never do for her to stay too lon 
in one place—therefore I have proposed to her father (only to-night 
that she should leave Mexico, and travel for a couple of years under your 
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protection, Miss Slingsby. I don’t think Mexico agrees with you either, 
for you have strangely altered of late, and have quite lost your English 
bloom and freshness.” 

Poor Maud! This was furthering her wishes much quicker than she 
anticipated. 

“ And what does Mr. Trevanion say ?” 

‘Qh! he consents, of course. And you are to start next Wednesday, 
with Richards and Manuela, under most favourable circumstances.” 

“ Next Wednesday !”’ faltered Maud, sinking into a chair, and turning 
deadly faint. “So soon!” 

« What’s the matter now ?”’ asked the doctor, in surprise. “ Really 
ladies are most incomprehensible creatures! First, you beseech me to 
assist you in leaving Mexico; then, when I tell you that your journey is 
already arranged, you fall back fainting! Miss Slingsby, you ought to 
be delighted! You and Lilian will travel all the way from Mexico to 
Vera Cruz in one of Mr. Trevanion’s carriages, with a large party of 
soldiers and civilians for your escort, togethef with the conducta of silver 
from the Real del Monte; you will have letters of credit for as much 
money as you like to spend on Mr. Trevanion’s London bankers; you 
can go where you like in Europe; you will have introductions to the best 
of our English nobility and gentry, and luxuries without end; and vet 
you consider this news of mine worthy of a fainting-fit! Yet stay, Miss 
Slingsby,” he added, kindly. “I took you by surprise, and spoke too 
suddenly ; the time for preparation also is very short, and you must have 
many regrets in leaving Mexico——”’ 

“ Doctor,” she interrupted, “is it really true that we leave next 
Wednesday morning ?” 

“ It is, indeed, Miss Slingsby. You have nothing to do now but pack 
up your hampers and carpet-bags, for the less luggage one travels with 
in Mexico the better, as you will remember. But do not stay in this 
cold room ; come with me into the drawing-room, where Mr. Trevanion 
is waiting for me, and we will have a cozy chat all together by the fire.” 

“Oh no!” cried Maud, “not for worlds! Let me go to my own 
room; I must be alone !”’ 

The doctor shook hands, and looked at her thoughtfully. 

** Stay,”’ he added. “I wish you would oblige me by sleeping in Miss 
Trevanion’s room to-night—indeed, during the remainder of your stay; 
there is an extra bed in it, I believe, and Lilian is in the room adjoining. 
Will you, Miss Slingsby ?” 

“Oh yes, willingly, if you think she would like it. She will: be well 
protected to-night, for I heard Nurse Wilson and Manuela arranging to 
bring their mattresses into the small dressing-room beyond Miss Treva- 
— suite of apartments. They are frightened about something, | 
think.” 

“ Stupid creatures!” said the doctor. “They would be frightened if 
a spider fell on their faces. However, it is better you should all be 
together, for if Miss Trevanion is ill in the night they can take it in 
turns to look after her ; but I hope you will sleep comfortably, free from 
all alarms. So far, so good!” thought the doctor. ‘ We have got all 
the-women together in one part of the house, so we can easily guard 


them. I shall order Richards and John to keep relieve-guard all night 
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outside, and I shall sleep here myself every night until the girls are off 
on their journey ; and if we don’t keep Miss Dolores at bay amongst us, 
it will not be my fault.” 

Returning to the drawing-room, he found Maurice still seated by the 
fire. 

“ Well, Butler, what have you done with the arch-fiend ?” 

“ T have settled her gloriously, my friend, and left her as meek and mild 
as we can expect under the circumstances. I have also seen Miss Slingsby, 
and she is quite prepared to be in readiness for a start next Wednesday 


morning.” 


‘Where did you see her? What did she say?” inquired Maurice, 
anxiously. 

“Oh! I met her, and thought I'd tell her at once. Really I had more 
trouble with her than with Dolores, for she nearly fainted, which surprised 
me, for I always thought her a sensible girl, above such womanly weak- 
nesses. However, she is evidently in ill health, and wofully altered of 
late. She is going to sleep in your sister’s room; and I find that nurse 
and Manuela do not feel quite so brave to-night as usual, and are also 
going to sleep in an adjoining room, With your leave, Maurice, [ shall 
remain here to-night; indeed, every night until after Wednesday.” 

“Thank you! I shall be very glad if you will. Your presence is a 
comfort to me, doctor, for God knows I am very, very miserable.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“POOR PAPA.” 


Mr. Trevanton took Lilian and Maud for their accustomed ride the 
following morning. 

His face was paler than usual, and his hair looked very grey in the 
shining sun. 

He had evidently spent a sleepless night of weariness and sorrow; but 
there was a set, determined expression on his countenance, as if his prayers 
for firmness and support had not been in vain. 

There was an unspeakable tenderness in his manner, as, taking Lilian 
in his arms, he kissed her beaming face with such deep love that the child 
looked at him earnestly. 

“My papa! my poor papa! What is the matter? How pale you are 
this morning. Has anything vexed you, my own papa?” 

But he only rocked her in his arms, as if she were a little baby, mur- 
muring : 

“ My own! my bouny humming-bird!” 

There was an unusual moisture in his eyes as he placed his darling on 
her horse, and his voice had a strange vibration, which rang mournfully 
on Maud’s heart when he bade her “ Good morning.” 

Nay, he looked at her imploringly ; but the face which met his gaze 
was cold and calm as marble. 

Maud, too, had suffered terribly in that long, long night ; but she had 
prayed also, and perhaps her mind was better balanced than Maurice 
Trevanion’s. 

‘ Papa,” said Lilian, “tell me what is the matter. Why are you so 
pale and sad ?” 
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“ My darling ! perhaps the very thing which makes me pale and sad, 
as you call it, will cause you to laugh and smile ; for I am going to send 
my humming-bird to Europe with Miss Slingsby, to see all the beautiful 
cities and wonderful things you read about in books.” 

The child’s face lighted up with intense joy. 

But you are coming with us, papa ?” . 

“My child, who would take care of poor Aunt Katie ?” 

“Oh, papa! I should like to go very, very much ; but not to leave 
rou!” 

“But my Pussy will write to me every week, nay, every day if she 
likes, and the time will soon pass. Then she will come back again to her 
poor old father.” 

“ But why am I going away, papa? I don’t wish to leave you. I am 
very happy here !” 

‘‘ Because I think it will do you good, my darling! You are not so 
strong as I could wish, and a long sea voyage will bring all the roses back 
again to my Lily’s cheek, making her strong and healthy. Don’t you 
think so, Miss Slingsby?” (turning to her with a mute appeal for help, 
that he might retain the outward semblance of cheerfulness before 
Lilian). 

And Maud was equal to the emergency. Putting away her own 
sorrow, she gaily placed before Lilian the advantages likely to arise from 
their proposed journey ; the fun they would have, the places they would 
visit, the music they would hear, the letters they would write, until Lilian 
(child-like) clapped her hands with glee, saying : 

“Oh! how nice it will be! How very, very charming !”’ 

Half wild with joy, she scampered away to nurse and Manuela the 
moment she reached home, and Maurice, turning to Maud, said : 

“It is very hard, Miss Slingsby, to see her so gay and full of glee. 
when I am so sad! But it is better so. Yow can pity and feel for me, 
Miss Slingsby, can you not ?” 

“I do, indeed, pity you, Mr. Trevanion; and I thank you, also, for 
trusting your darling with me. But her welfare will be a very great re- 
sponsibility. Have you thought of that? What shall I do if any un- 
foreseen accident occurs when we are far away P” 

“Oh! Maud Slingsby, I trust you so thoroughly! With you I have 
no fear! But tell me, have you no regrets in leaving us? Will you ever 
think of us, and of Tacubaya ?” 

She turned her pale, haggard face full on him and to the light—that 
face from which in the past few weeks all girlhood seemed to have fled, 
the large eyes so dim with weeping, the whole face and figure so faded 
and worn! and the mute eloquence of her gaze answered him far better 
than words. He looked at her intently for a few seconds; then, taking 


her hand, he placed it within his arm, and led her away to his sister’s room 
—to Kate the Consoler. 
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CHAPTER Xx. 


THE LAST SUNDAY EVENING. 


Tuey had little or no preparation to make for their journey. A stone 
jar of fresh water, a large hamper of provisions, plenty of rugs and furs, 
and a couple of carpet-bags, was the only luggage necessary as far as 
Vera Cruz. Although they were going down under the most favourable 
auspices, and would pass direct through the midst of the advancing 
French army, yet they were liable to be robbed at any moment between 
Mexico and J she. 

Mr. Trevanion sent a courier on horseback to Vera Cruz on the 
Saturday, to engage the best room in the Hotel de las Diligencias, and 
the most convenient cabin in the Royal Mail steamer bound for Havana ; 
also to purchase anything fequisite in the way of outfit from Vera Cruz 
to the last-named port, where they could again replenish their wardrobe 
sufficiently to enable them to Med England—and of course, when once 
in that land of freedom and plenty, they could spend as much money, 
and employ as‘many milliners and dressmakers, as they liked. 

So Maud and Lilian, having nothing to do, wandered away to their 
favourite haunts, saying ‘ Good-bye!” to their humming-birds and 
flowers. 

Kate roused herself, perhaps more than was prudent, in order to accom- 

any them in their drives. 

On the Saturday, they were in the city all day making farewell calls 
upon friends, and buying presents for the servants. 

On the Sunday, they all assembled for the last time, for morning and 
evening service, in the library. 

“For the last time!” What a mournful significance in those words ! 

To the elder members of the household, this Sunday evening was re- 
ne with sorrow, for they well knew the uncertainty of all human 

opes, and the perishableness of all that is bright and beautiful. 

At the conclusion of the service Lilian whispered to her father : 

“ Papa, let us sing 
Thy will be done !” 


There was a strange huskiness in Trevanion’s voice as he led the 
hymn, and the beautiful soprano and contralto of Kate and Maud were 
tremulous with emotion as they sang: 


My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home in life’s rough way, 
Oh, teach me from my heart to say, 

“ Thy will be done !” 


Though dark my path, and sad my lot, 

Let me be still, and murmur not, 

Or breathe the prayer divinely taught, 
«Thy will be done !” 

What! though in lonely grief I sigh 


For friends beloved no longer nigh ! 


Submissive would I still reply, 
“Thy will be done !” 
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If Thou should’st call me to resign — 
What most I prize ; it ne’er was mine ; 
I only yield Thee what is Thine— 


“Thy will be done !” 


At the conclusion of this beautiful hymn, so appropriate and yet so 
mournful, every eye was wet with tears, and Mr. Trevanion dismissed 
them with an earnest blessing. After the servants had retired, he played 
and sang far into the night, and his hearers listened as if spell-bound! 
Never, perhaps, had his voice sounded so beautiful; never had he 
evoked grander melody from that magnificent organ. Kate was there, 
Maud, Dr. Butler, and Lilian. For the last time their beautiful voices 
rose together in thrilling harmony—in praises to God!—and Lilian’s 
childish treble sounded sweet above them all. 

And the organ, under the masterly touch of Maurice Trevanion, 
pealed forth its solemn strains through corridors and lofty halls, until the 
servants, fascinated in spite of themselves, came back again to listen. 
The music was so grand, that a superstitious awe fell upon the wondering 
domestics. When at last it ceased, and Mr. Trevanion came out with 
his child in his arms, they divided on each side of the passage, making 
room for him to pass. They all looked after him with pale, anxious 
faces, for something seemed to tell them they had heard that wonderful 
music for the last time. 

Mr. Trevanion himself carried Lilian to her chamber, remaining with 
her for some time. When he came forth again and summoned Manuela 
to stay with her young mistress, that honest-hearted girl was so struck 
with the unspeakable suffering imprinted on his careworn face, that she 
burst into tears! ° 
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Husn! for the very air is sacred here, 

Where Death, that ne’er grows old, in grandeur dwells ; 
Sobered and solemnised our souls appear, 

Yielding to thought’s deep spells. 


The dust of many great, of days gone by, 

Giants in mind, hath filled this pile with fame, 
Till all the pillars, shrines, to fancy’s eye 

Rise heavenward, clothed with flame. 


Ye mighty crowd of kings, of priests, and sages ! 
Warriors that shook your foemen’s hearts with fear ; 
Ye poets, dulcet singing through the ages, 
How low, how silent here! 
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The beams fall mellowing through the pictured glass, 
Crowning with purple glory each white tomb ; 
Methinks before me those great spirits pass, 
Now shining, now in gloom. 


Some melancholy, with low-drooping faces, 

And some with eyes that flash, and lips that smile; 
All bear, though long departed, earthly traces, 

As slow they sweep the aisle. 


Again they vanish—poets with their bays, 
And monarchs with their crowns ; the arches bend, 
The statues rise, the gorgeous chapels blaze ; 
Richness and beauty blend. 


And here they sleep—*the famous of their day, 
Giv’n all that lofty mind on earth inherits ; 
Men would immortal make their treasured clay, 

As fame hath made their spirits. 


And pilgrims come to gaze, and think, and sigh ; 
And some will envy their proud honour’d rest, 
But others feel they’d rather lowly lie, 
Pillowed on earth’s green breast. 


Where for man’s art that decks this column’d ground, 
God’s sweet creations, simple flowers, would blow, 
And for the mighty organ’s billowy sound, ® 
Birds would trill music low. 


Where for the fretted roof, and pillar tall, 
The sky would spread its covering, azure-bright ; 
For hues through painted windows, soft would fall 
Eve’s tremulous, golden light. 


Abbey! grand work of eld, that still man’s eye 


Will rest on, charmed, when this poor breath has fled ; 


Stone’s rich, harmonious, solemn poetry! 
Tomb of the famous dead ! 


I cannot view thee, hoary in old days, 
Magnificent and beauteous as thou art, 
Without deep rev’rence, sighing as I gaze, 
Without Heaven-lifted heart. 
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ZIG-ZAG PAPERS. 
By Francis Jacox. 


. .. . And others, like your humble servan’, 
Poor wights! nae rules nor roads observin’, 
To right or left, eternal swervin’, 
They zig-zag on. 
Borys. 


I.—East-Nor’-East. 


Tue Apostle of Muscular Christianity has not, one may presume, made 
very many converts to the worship of the East Wind. Traditional 
orthodoxy cleaves to the old faith as regards the noisome qualities, the 
baleful influences, of a cruel cold Nor’-Easter,—and abides by the old 
practice of wrapping up jealously against its searching inquisition. It is 
new-fangled doctrine, flat heresy, indeed, to attempt the rehabilitation of 
that particular wind. Rarely developed, to a quite abnormal extent, must 
be both the muscles and the Christianity of that very muscular Christian 
who can glory in his personal exception from the common rule, that, of 
a’ the airts the winds can blaw, men dearly hate the east. 

Mr. Longman, in his Lectures on the History of England, took occa- 
sion to compare the Anglo-Saxon nature to the north-east wind, and 
quoted in full Mr. Kingsley’s Ode, with a gustful appreciation beyond the 
reach of unmuscular Christians. For so doing, the lecturer was properly 
lectured by a quite @pable critic, who pronounces the Ode in question a 
“detestable” one, whatever cleverness and spirit it may possibly have ; 
and affirms that although Swift could, as it was said, write finely on such 
an unpromising subject as a broomstick, Mr. Kingsley could never make 
verses which should be pleasant reading on what he truly calls the black 
north-easter. He might as rationally, it is objected, write sonnets on a 
surgeon’s knife or a dentist’s forceps. ‘ ‘The Christianity which can 
luxuriate in a black north-eastern wind must be muscular indeed, to an 
extent appalling to humanly constituted feelings. . . We never knew but 
one man who really liked this odious breeze, and he (doubtless judicially) 
died at middle age under the genial sky of Naples. But then he was a 
High Churchman, and knew nothing of the spiritual meaning which lies , 
hid in the keen and withering blast.”* 

Not a sufficiently Muscular Christian is Mr. Alexander Smith to speak 
in a tolerant spirit of the east wind. Writing of a sultry summer-tide in 
Edinburgh, he speaks of the air as still and hot above the houses, “but 
every now and then a breath of east wind startles you through the warm 
sunshine—like a sudden sarcasm felt through a strain of flattery—and 
passes on detested of every organism.”t In after pages he speaks of 
Edinburgh’s. need of something to ‘* mollify the east wind that blows half 
the year,” as well as the “ professional sectarianism’’ that blows the whole 
year round. You always, he says, suspect the east wind, somehow, in 
that city. ‘“ You go to dinner: the east wind is blowing chillily from 





* Saturday Review, No. 396. + A Summer in Skye, vol. i. p. 1. 
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hostess to host. You go to church, a bitter east wind is blowing in the 
sermon.”* Which things are an allegory; after the humour of the 
humorist in Bleak House. 

It is only to that very Muscular Christian the waggoner, that Cowper, 
who hated the east wind to an unmuscular unchristian degree, says, with 
an emphasis of compliment on the state of his health : 


The learned finger never need explore 

Thy vigorous pulse ; and the unhealthful east, 
That breathes the spleen, and searches every bone 
Of the infirm, is wholesome air to thee. 


So exceptional must be the make of such a being, that one is re- 
minded in his instance of a stanza of Chauncy Hare Townshend's which 


ends— 
What’s East to thee may be perchance 
The West of*other ment— 


just as, in the homely old adage, what’s one man’s meat is another man’s 
oison. But then, again, as another adage has it, ’tis an ill wind that 
blows nobody good. 
Here are a select few of the stanzas wherein the author of Westward 
Ho! shouts, with that wind in his teeth, The East for ever! 


Let the luscious South wind 
Breathe in lovers’ sighis ; 
While the lazy gallants 
Bask in ladies’ eyes. 
What does he but soften 
Heart alike and pen ? 
*Tis the hard grey weather 
Breeds hard Englishmen. § 
What’s the soft South-wester ? 
’Tis the ladies’ breeze, 
Bringing home their true-loves 
Out of all the seas : 
But the black North-easter, 
Through the snow-storm hurl’d, 
Drives our English hearts of oak 
Seaward round the world. 





* A Summer in Skye, vol. i. p. 32. t The Task, book iv. 

The Three Gates, p. 311. 

A Times leader, treating of the health of London during the autumn and 
early winter of 1864, thus estimates the wind beloved of muscular Christians: “ It 
must also be remembered that a continued want of rain too often implies an undue 
proportion of east wind—a wind which poets may idealise as ‘the wind of God,’ 
but which suffering mankind, with one voice, refers to a totally different quarter, 
and the action of which, in its relation to the earth’s rotation, philosophers have 
aptly compared to that of stroking acat’s back the wrong way. It is difficult to 
say whether the properties of this veritable sirocco of London are more noxious in 
July or in November—when it scorches and closes the pores at the same time, or 
when it irritates the bronchial tubes of the West-end with black and nauseous par- 
ticles from the chimneys of Whitechapel. Certain it is that few tempers are proof 
against the effects of this odious blast after it has swept the arid table-lands of 
Asia and Europe and absorbed the impurities of our own capital ; and that which 
damages the temper seldom improves the health. We are not in a position to 
prove it by meteorological statistics, but we have very little doubt that east wind 
has been in excess for a long time past, and has contributed materially to depress 
our vital powers.” —Times, Dec. 10, 1864. 
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Come, as came our fathers, 
Heralded by thee, 
Conquering from the eastward, 
Lords by land and sea. 
Come ; and strong within us 
Stir the Vikings’ blood ; 
Bracing brain and sinew ; 
Blow, thou wind of God !* 


Such is the Professor's welcome to the wild North-easter, o’er the Ger- 
man foam and the Danish moorlands ; for he counts it shame to see ides 
to every zephyr, and ne’era verse to this “ jovial wind of winver,”’ and 
therefore welcomes he it in an ode, bidding it 
Through the black fir-forest 
Thunder harsh and dry, 
Shattering down the snow-flakes 
Olt the curdled sky, 


and altogether exaltingt it at the expense of a’ the airts the wind can blow 
besides. 

An East wind, contends Leigh Hunt, with his systematic optimism, is 
found, like every other evil, except folly and ill intention, when properly 
grappled with, to be not only no evil, but a good, at least a negative one, 
sometimes a positive ;—if it were not for the East Wind in this = 
he submits the probability of our having too much wet. ‘* Our winter 
would not dry up; our June fields would be unpassable; we should not 
be able to enjoy the West Wind itself, the Zephyr with his lap full of 
flowers.”’{ At the same time our essayist owns it to be certainly pro- 
voking to have this invisible enemy invading a whole nation at his will, 
and sending among us, for weeks together, his searching and cutting in- 
fluence, drying up our skins, blowing dust in our eyes, contradictine our 
sunshine, smoking our suburbs, behaving boisterousiy to our women. 
aggravating our scolds, withering up our old gentlemen and ladies, closing 
up our windows, exasperating our rheumatisms, basely treating the wounds 
of our old soldiers, spoiling our gardens, hurting our tempers, increasing 
our melancholies, and a host of malpractices besides. 

It is impossible, protests Goldsmith’s Chinese traveller in England, to 
describe what a variety of transmutations an East wind shall produce. 
“Tt has been known to change a lady of fashion into a parlour couch : 
an alderman into a plate of custard ; and a dispenser of justice into 2 
rat-trap. Even philosophers themselves are not exempt from its influence ; 
it has often conv erted a poet into a coral and bells, and a patriot senator 
into a dumb waiter.”§ Lien Chi is a thought recondite in his humour : 
and that’s the humour on’t. But his drift is obvious. 


Not always actions show the man: we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind : 
Perhaps prosperity becalm’d his breast ; 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the East. 
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Charles Kingsley, Ode to the North-east Wind. (Poems, pp. 98—101. 


T Mem. There is, however, a poem of this poet’s beginning— 
“ Dreary East winds howling o’er us.” 
Poems, p. 62. 
~ The Seer, No. 1s. § The Citizen of the World, letter xc 


Pope, Moral “Rosa 8, ep. i. 
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Poet Crabbe recognises 





a season wlicn the sharp East wind 
Has all its influence on a nervous mind ;* 


and the scale of that influence is a sliding scale that varies (not inversely ) 
with the susceptibility of the human subject. 

Mr. Jarndyce is pre-eminently representative of a morbid suscepti- 
bility to what is noxious in the east wind. He is crotchety, extravagantly 
whimsical, grotesquely fanatical on the subjec:; yet the good soul might 
have hit on a less plausible causa efficiens of all the ills his flesh is heir 
to. Whenever anything goes wrong with Mr. Jarndyce and his belong- 

ings, the wind is in the east. Is there a screw loose in the prospect of 
either of his wards in Chancery? the wind’s in the east. ‘ It was in the 
north, sir, as we came down,”’ observes Richard. But, ‘‘ My dear Rick,” 
replies Mr, Jarndyce, stirring the fire hastily, ‘I'll take an oath it’s 
either in the east, or going to be. J am always conscious of an uncom- 
fortable sensation when the wint is blowing in the east.’ “ Rheumatism, 
sir?” says Richard. And Mr. Jarndyce acquiesces with an “ I dare say 
it is, Rick,”—though he ought to know better, as we do,—who know it 
to be nothing of the kind; or rather, who know the east wind, in this 
instance, to be a generic expression for everything that hurtful is, a 
malign and malefic power of illimitable extent. 

No sooner does he take a more cheerful view of affairs, than presto! the 
wind’s in the south. In short, his young people very soon become aware 
that the honest gentleman’s caprice about the wind is a fiction, and that 
he uses the pretence to account for any disappointment he cannot con- 
ceal, rather than blame the real cause of it, or disparage or depreciate any 
one. And well may they think this characteristic of his eccentric gentle- 
ness, and of the “difference between him and those petulant people who 
make the w eather and the winds (particularly that unlucky wind which 
he had chosen for such a different purpose) the stalking-horses of their 
splenetic and gloomy humour.” t 

The vehement east wind of Asiatic Turkey would justify every denizen 
of Kurdistan and those parts in being a Jarndyce,—the Sherki of the 
Arabs, the Bayu-rish, or Black Wind, “of the Kurds, as that sultry sirocco 
is called,—the terror of the district, as well it may be. Sir Henry Holland 
considers our south-east wind to have a certainly direct connexion with 
the real original Sirocco, as it sweeps with greater or less intensity over 
the southern half of Europe ; and this ‘very singular atmospheric 
current” he thinks to be probably related, on its more distant border, to 
the Simoom and Harmattan, the hot winds of the African desert: passing 
over the Mediterranean Sea under the names of the Levant wind and 
Sirocco, and reaching England on the opposite side,—its peculiar qualities 
much mitigated, yet still showing the same origin in its general direction, 
in its hygrometrical conditions, aud in what Sir Henry believes to be its 
electrical influence on animal life. He takes all easterly winds to be de- 
serving of inquiry under all the aids which modern science can afford ; 
their various effects on the human body, and on all living organisation, 
being in no wise explicable by the temperature or weight of the air. The 


———— -_- —- ——— + 


* Crabbe’s Tales, The Gentleman Farmer. 
+ Bleak House, p. 57. Cf. pp. 45, 422, 424, 623. 
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great dryness of some easterly winds, he remarks, may give better reason 
for certain of the phenomena, but will scarcely explain the “ peculiar sense 
of muscular aching, uneasiness, and languor, they produce in many habits; 
the almost instant perception of their effects by some, even without any 
exposure to the external air; and as rapid consciousness of change when 
they cease.”* Electrical agency is suggested as at least one material 
element in the origin of these and the like sensations. 
Voltaire enlivens his account of his early experiences in London with 
a description of the gloomy company he there met, at a dingy, dark, and 
‘dreary coffee-house,—who, being asked by him, “ with an air of vivacity 
which seemed mighty strange to them,” why they were all so ¢risées, 
made answer that the wind was in the east. Presently came in another 
unjolly companion, who casually mentioned that Molly had that morning 
cut her throat with a razor—a bit of news received by the company w ith 
uninterested indifference. Voltaire alone showed any emotion at the re- 
port, and ventured to ask what motive could urge a young lady of such 
excellent conditions to deal so cruelly by herself. They merely replied 
that it was the east wind. Voltaire could not at first understand what 
connexion the east wind could have with the humeur sombre of these 
gentlemen and the death of Molly. He left the coffee-house abruptly, 
and made his way for the Court, with all a Frenchman’s fine prejudice in 
favour of a Court's sempiternal gaiety. But there, too, all was sad and 
desolate, even to the maids of honour. In dismal tones people droned to 
him about the east wind. ‘To a celebrated Court physician Voltaire con- 
fided his surprise at all this. The doctor answered that there was nothing 
to be surprised at as yet; that Monsieur must wait for November and 
March, when people would be hanging themselves by the dozen ; that 
everybody was really and truly ill during those two months, a black 
melancholy then spreading itself over the whole nation. “ For then it is,” 
added the doctor, ** that the east wind blows most constantly. This wind 
is the curse of our isle. The very animals suffer from it, and have a 
thoroughly dejected look. Such men as may be robust enough to pre- 
serve their health while this cursed wind blows, at any rate lose their good 
humour. Everybody has then an austere aspect, and is predisposed to 
desperate resolves. In point of fact, it was an east wind that cost Charles 
the First his head, and James the Second his throne. If you have any 
favour to ask at Court,” added the doctor, in a whisper, “ never think of 
preferring it unless when the wind is west or south.’’+ 
Many a vivacious Frenchman since Voltaire has emulated his wit at 


our expense ; virtually identifying our climate with the gnome region ' 
chiaroscuritied by Pope : : 


No cheerful breeze this sullen re gion knows, 
The dreaded East is al! the wind that b! lows.} 


Easterly for ever! as the stranger says in Henry Mackenzie's novel,$ ere 
he goes out in damp and darkness, to be heard of no more. 





Sir H. Holland: Influence of Weather in Relation to Disease. 
Voltaire, Lettres sur les — 
.T he Rape of the Lock, c. i 

‘The gentleman of the “ell called a servant to bring the stranger’s surtout. 
‘What sort of a night is it, fellow?’ said he.— It rains. sir, answered the servant, 
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Horace Walpole complained right bitterly, midway in an English 
June, that our English poets learned their trade of the Romans, and so 
adopted the terms of their masters,—talking of shady groves, purling 
streams, and cooling breezes, till we get sore-throats aud agues with 
attempting to realise these visions. “ Zephyr is a north-east wind, that 
makes Damon button up to the chin, and pinches Chloe’s nose till it is 
red and blue; and then they cry, ‘ This is a bad summer!’ as if we ever 
had any other.”* Four years later, pressing Lord Nuneham to visit 
Strawberry Hill, Horace adds and qualifies: ‘I cannot have the con- 
science, even for your sake and Strawberry’s, to ask it before the east 
wind is rained away. As there is no wind-bow to insure us that the 
world is not to be blown away, as there is to defend us against being 
drowned, it is impossible to tell when the weathercock will change its 
mind.”+ Seven years later, Horace writes from Strawberry to Parson 
Cole: ‘ March is arrived this morning [the 28th of the month] with his 
north-easterly malice, and I suppose will assert his old-style claim to the 
third of April. The poor infant apricots will be the victim to that Herod 
of the almanack.”{ Ina hot, a perfervid July of 1783, he quotes to 
Lady Ossory Pope’s line, “* The dreaded east is all the wind that blows,” 
and declares himself tired of that wind, which “parches the leaves, 
makes the turf crisp, claps the doors, blows the paper about, and keeps 
one in a constant mist that gives no dew, but might as well be smoke.” 
The sun, adds Horace, sets like a pewter plate red-hot; and then in a 
moment appears the moon, at a distance, of the same complexion, just as 
the same orb, in a moving picture, serves for both.§ Well might the 
Greeks, who deduced the genesis of the wholesome winds, viz. Boreas 
(North), Zephyrus (West), and Notus (South), from Astraeus and Eos,— 
trace the parentage of the East and its congeners to Typhoéus, described 
by Hesiod as the last and most terrible child of earth. 

It was but two mouths before he died, that poor Gray wrote to an old 
friend: “ Till this year I hardly knew what (mechanical) low spirits 
were, but now I even tremble at an east wind.’’|| 

Cowper describes piteously his sufferings from an east wind, following 
too close on sultry weather, —‘“ baneful to me at all times, but following 
so closely such a sultry season, uncommonly noxious. To speak in the 
seaman’s phrase . . . 1 was taken all aback; and the humours which 
would have escaped, if old Eurus would have given them leave, finding 
every door shut, have fallen into my eyes.” But in a country like this, 
the gentle poet continues in plaintive prose, poor miserable mortals must 
be content to suffer all that sudden and violent changes can inflict; and 
if they are quit for about half the plagues that Caliban calls down on 
Prospero, they may say we are well off and dance for joy, if rheumatism 
or the cramp will let them. It is only your lover, as Mr. Peacock 








‘with an easterly wind.’—‘ Easterly for ever!—He made no other reply; but 


shrugging up his shoulders till they almost touched his ears, wrapped himself 


tight in his great-coat, and disappeared.”—The Man of Feeling, ch. xxi. 
* Walpole to G. Montagu, June 15, 1768. 

Walpole to Lord Nuneham, May 14, 1772. 

Walpole to Rev. W. Cole, March 28, 1779. 

Walpole to the Countess of Ossory, July 15, 1783. 

Gray to Dr. Wharton, May 24, 1771. 
Cowper to Lady Hesketh, June 3, 1788. 
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pictures him, who, like Ladurlad in the Curse of Kehama, always has, or 
at least is supposed to have, ‘‘a fire in his heart and a fire in his brain,” 
that can feel a wintry breeze from N.E. and by N. steal over his cheek 
like the South over a bank of violets.* 

Dr. Chalmers, in one of his homely letters, having occasion to describe 
the looks of a little nephew, styles ‘him “a fine laddie-looking fellow, 
with an approach to a ‘ lint-tap,’ and at that age of tooth-shedding when 
chasms and vacancies occur along the front gums.” Everything is beau- 
tiful in its season, the good doctor sententiously adds, propos of 
Alexander’s toothless hiatus, haud valde deflendus. But so it hapvens 
that in the next paragraph of his letter, Uncle Thomas has to refer to an 
east wind ; and forthwith he retracts the optimist rule he had just pro- 

unded, of everything being beautiful in its season. For he has to own 
himself and family none the better of that “raw penetrating east wind 
which,” says he, ‘‘is felt so severely along the coast of Fife at this season 
[March-April] of the year. That easterly haar, by the way, is an ex- 
ception: it may be the beneficial result of wise and beneficent laws, but 
I cannot say of it as I did of Alexander’s toothless apertures—it is nott 
beautiful in its season.” t 

Talking of an wail haar, does the reader remember that scene in 
one of Miss Ferrier’s fictions, in which a fine or finical English lady and 
her daughter are exposed to its pitiless blast, on their ode ance through 
Scotland in the merry month of May? A thick mist was gradually 
spreading over every object—an indescribable shivering was felt by 
every human being which had bones and skin to feel—* in short, it was 
an east wind; ond the effect of an east wind upon the east coast of Scot- 
land may have been experienced, but cannot be described. ‘ ‘This is 
dreadful!’ exclaimed Mrs. St. Clair, as her teeth chattered in her head, 
and her skin began to rise into what is vulgarly termed goose-skin. 

The French valet and Abigail, who sat on the dickey, looked round with 
pitiful faces, as though to ask, Qu’est-ce que cela ?” and Mrs. St. Clair 
vents her despair in the groan, * This is Scotland, and this is the month 
of May.” S—There is another scene in the same story, where the ladies 
are conducted by a pachydermatous peer to the top of Pinnacle Hill— 
his lordship being both surprised and displeased at their complaining of 
the cold: * Cold !—impossible—cold in the month of May!” The day 
would be too hot, he protests, were it not for this cooling breeze. Where- 
upon Mrs. St. Clair is aghast at the prospect of dragging out existence 

“with a man who calls a piercing east wind a cooling breeze.” It is just 
as they reach the top that the wind thus changes to the east, and that 
“its never-failing accompaniment, a raw mist,” begins to gather all 
around. But Lord Rossville is insensible even to an east wind—his bodily 
sensations being quite as obtuse as his mental ones; and facing him 
round, in the very teeth of the enemy, he begins to point out what is and 
what is not to be seen. 


His lordship could aad would have said ditto to Professor Kingsley ; 





* Headlong Hall, ch. ix. 
+ Sic. But the doctor's affirmative meaning is clear, despite the negative. 
; Dr. Chalmers to Mrs. Morton, April 6, 1839. 

§ The Inheritance, ch. ii. 

!) Ibid., ch. v. 
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or again to Mr. Savage's Bachelor of the Albany when, the wind blow- 
ing from the north-east, and his companion Spread looking and feeling 
withered and unhappy, that gentleman said he never felt so comfortable, 
spoke of the south with contempt, and expressed himself disrespectfully 
about zephyrs.* Even among womankind the east wind has its parti- 
sans. One of Charlotte Bronté’s school-fellows had a pronounced pre- 
ference for it. In one of poor Currer Bell’s letters to her we read : 
“ The return of the south-west wind suits me; but I hope you have no 
cause to regret the departure of your favourite east wind.’ ‘+ Itis a sig- 
nificant heading to one of the chapters i in “ Shirley,” that of “ The West 
Wind Blows,’—to indicate the turning-point in Caroline Helstone’s re- 
covery from consuming fever. And a passage in it reads like a close 
personal experience on “Miss Bronté’s part, where she says that so long 
as the breath of Asiatic deserts parched Caroline’s lips and fevered her 
veins, her physical convalescence could not keep pace with her returning 
mental tranquillity: but theré came a day when the wind ceased to sob 
at the eastern gable of the rectory, and at the oriel window of the 
church ; when the livid cholera-tint vanished from the face of nature, and 
a pure west wind blew soft as fresh through the ever open lattice.t A 
typical truth, surely, it was, for all times, that when an east wind had 
blown upon the land of Egypt “all that day and all that night,” when it 
was morning, the east wind brought the locusts ;§ and it was a mighty 
strong west wel which at last took the locusts away. 

Dr. Parr, we are told,|| had such a horror of the east wind, that Tom 
Sheridan once kept him a prisoner im the house for a fortnight by fixing 
the weathercock in that direction. 

Had this been in the month of April, or thereabouts, Tom might 
almost have left the weathereock to fix itself in that direction. For, as 
Mr. ‘Thackeray remind sus, “ in the month of April (as indeed in half a 
score of other months of the year) the reader may have remarked that 
the cold north-east wind is prevalent; and that when, tempted by a 
glimpse of sunshine, he issues forth to take the air, he receives not only 
it, but such a quantity of it as is enough to keep him shivering through 
the rest of this miserable month.’’© “To do the novelists justice, they 
are generally orthodox enough in their enmity to a Nor’-Easter,—as, in 
repeated instances, we have already seen. Add to these Mr. Haw thovac's 
description of the easterly storm that set in, on Pheebe’s departure, and 
indefatigably applied itself to the task of making e the black roofs and 
walls of the old house of the seven gables look more cheerless than ever 
before ;—not forgetting his picture of Hephzibah, as seeming not merely 
possessed with the east wind, but to be, in her very person, only another 
phase of this grey and sullen phase of woother ; the east wind itself, grim 
and disconsolate, i in a rusty black silk gown, and with a turban of cloud- 
wreaths on its head.** And in particular, Mr. Savage’s remarks on the 
ingenuity with which builders are apt to select the sites of their houses, 
so as to give them the full benetit of every bleak wind that blows—with 





* Bachelor of the Albany, ch. iv. t Latter “1 “2 ay 
t Shirley, ch. xxv. § Exod. x. 13, 
|| In Rogers’s Table-talk. qq A Shabby- -Genteel Story, ch. v. 


** ‘The House of the Seven Gables, ch. xv. 
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complete shelter from the south, and incomparable exposure to the north- 
east ;* and, yet more particularly, his description of Spread’s cogitations, 

s he buttons himself up to the throat, as a north-easter is blowing, 
parching the earth, and chilling the very souls of men,—on the snbiect 
of Barker's “ perverse fancy for the rascalliest wind that blows.” For it 
is this writer’s doctrine that while Boreas is a ruffian anda bully, the 
north-east is a rascal—and that AZolus has not such a vicious, ill-condi- 
tioned blast in his puffy bags. It withers, he says, like an evil eye; it 
blights like a parent’s curse. ‘‘ It comes with sickness on its wings, and 
rejoices only the doctor and the sexton. When Charon hoists a sail, it is 
the north-east that swells it; it purveys for Famine, and caters for Pesti- 
lence. From the savage realms of the Czar it comes with desolating 
sweep, laden with moans from Siberian mines, and sounding like echoes 
of the knout ; but not a fragrant breath brings it from all the rosaries of 
Persia, so destitute i is it of grace and charity. While it reigns, no fire 
heats, no raiment comforts, no walls protect,—cold without bracing, 
scorching without warmth. It deflowers the earth, and it wans the sky. 
The ehastliest of hues overspreads the face of things, and collapsing 
Nature seems expiring of cholera.” + 

Need we cite confirmation strong of the prowess of this potent wind, 
airy nothing though in one sense it be? Suffice it to refer to a stanza 
from Dryden, ond a sentence from Swift, with snatches from Shakspeare 
and Homer to wind up withal, The host relates to the efforts to extin- 
guish the great fire of London : 

In vain; for from the east a Belgian wind 
His hostile breath thro’ the dry rafters sent ; 
The flames, impelled, soon left their foes behind, 
And forward with a wanton fury went.t 

The second forms the explanation of Swift’s enigmatic announcement, 
to a friend in Paris, that the Duke of Marlborough had at length (1709) 
found an enemy that dared face him, and which he would certainly fly 
before with the first opportunity, —all England, too, being of opinion it 
would be his wisest course to do so. “ Now the way to be prodigiously 
witty would be by keeping you in suspense, and not letting you know 
that this enemy ‘is nothing but the north-east wind, which stops his 
passage to Holland.” 

Shakspeare ealbiiie indicates the power of this blustering railer to 
draw tears from eyes all unused to the melting mood. W hom King 
Richard II. inquires of cousin Aumerle what store of parting tears were 
shed when he took leave of high Hereford, now a banished man, the 
obsequious answer, affectedly bluff and ruthless, is, 


Faith, none by me: except the north-east wind, 
Which then blew bitterly against our faces, 
Awaked the sleeping rheum ; and so, by chance, 
Did grace our hollow parting with a tear.| 


Homer knew what he was about when he exeluded every whiff of « 
Nor’- Easter from the E lysian plains : 








* Bachelor of the Albany, ch. vi. t Ibid., ch. v. 
+ Dryden, Annus Mirabilis, st. 230. 

§ Swift to Mr. Hunter, March 22, 1709. 

, King Richard LL., Act L. Se. 4. 








































Gone to the Trunkmaker’s. 


From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mould the mn hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 
But from the breezy dee ~p the blest inh: ale 
The fragrant murmurs ot the western gale.* 


To inhale a murmur, and above all a fragrant murmur, Mr. Pope, must 
be bliss indeed,—always with the comfortable assurance that the scented 
sound cannot come edthen. 


II.—GonE TO THE TRUNKMAKER’S. 


In the Apologetical Dialogue, so called, which forms the epilogue to 
Ben Jonson’s learned and laborious, or—to elaborate the labial emphasis 
—learnedly laboured comedy of “ The Poetaster,” the author is made to 
congratulate himself on the conviction, that his lines shall flourish in 
vigour and renown, long after thse of his enemies shall have been turned 
to all base uses ;—* when, what they write *gainst me,” he says, 


Shall, like a figure drawn in water, fleet, 
And the poor wretched papers be employed 
To clothe tobacco, or some cheaper drug. 


Horace is the central figure in the high-comedy department of that 


play ; and, in penning these lines, rare Ben was mindful of Horace’s 


——in vicum vendentem pus et odores, 
Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 

Of which pungent passage it has been observed, that the practice of 
applying unsaleable authors to the ignoble uses of retail dealers in petty 
articles, must have existed in Rome for some time before it could have 
attracted the notice of Horace, and upon some considerable scale as a 
known public usage, before it could have roused any echoes of public 
mirth as a satiric allusion, or have had any meaning and sting.+ 

Macaulay was yet a young man when he amused himself with turning 
over some recent volumes of periodical works, and seeing how many im- 
mortal productions had, within a few months, been gathered to the poems 
of Blackmore and the nove of Mrs. Behn; how many “ profound views 
of human nature,” and “ exquisite delineations of fashionable manners,” 
and ‘* vernal, sunny, and refreshing thoughts,” and “ high i imaginings,” 
and “ young breathings,” and * embodyings,”’ and “ pinings,” and 
“ minglings “with the beauty of the universe,” &c. &c., the world had 
contrived to forget,—the names of the books and of the writers being 
already buried in as deep an oblivion as the name of the builder of Stone- 
henge. It was in 1830 that the young Edinburgh Reviewer thus dis- 
coursed—all on the text of Mr. Robert Montgomery and the art of 
puffing; and he went on to say: ‘“ Some of the well-puffed fashionable 
novels of eighteen hundred and twenty-nine hold the pastry of eighteen 
hundred and thirty; and others, which are now extolled in language 
almost too high flown for the merits of Don Quixote, will, we have no 
doubt, line the trunks of eighteen hundred and thirty-one.”§ A safe 
propheey, well-ordered in all things and sure; and true not only of 








Oay ssey (Pope s), book iv. +E pilogue to the Poetaster. 
See the fourth of De Quincey’s essays on Style. ( 1841.) 
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fashionable novels, but of panegyrised performances in every branch of 
literature, whether light as Plautus or heavy as Seneca. For this is the 
story of their lives from year to year. And, as saith the fool i’ the forest, 
thus may we see (quoth he) how the world wags. 

That amiable ex-tobacconist, Mr. Allison, in Southey’s “ Doctor,” had 
acquired his liking for books by looking casually now and then over the 
leaves of those unfortunate volumes with which the shop was supplied for 
its daily consumption.* It was not a bad thought to introduce a retired 
trunkmaker on the stage, who makes pithy allusions to the literature of 
his professional experience. Thus, in Goldthumb’s interview with his 
neighbour Sir Gilbert Norman, the ex-tradesman astounds the baronet 
by an incidental “ For, as the poet says——”’ “ Poetry!” exclaims Sir 
Gilbert, in amaze; and Goldthumb ambiguously explains, “ For more 
than thirty years I was up to my elbows in it. (Aside: He hasn't 
heard that I was a trunkmaker?) And the poet, speaking of wives, says 
—he says—ha! I forget the lines, but I remember the paper perfectly.” 

Sir Gilb. The frequent fate of poetry with some people : insensible to its in- 
spiration, they only dwell upon its rags. 

Gold. Rags? Oh, ha! the paper. Yes, it can’t be otherwise, you know. 
.. . For as you say in one of your beautiful Parliament speeches 

Sir Gilb, My speeches! .... Is it possible? have you met with my 
speeches ? 

Gold. Upon my honour, you never published one that it didn’t somehow fall 
into my hands. 

Sir Gilb. This is strange—yet gratifying. . . . And you really have dipped 
into my little orations ? 

Gold. Dipped in ’em? I’ve hammered over ’em for hours. And so, I think 
I know whole sentences of them.t 





The orator’s speeches have, therefore, in this one instance, gone to the 
trunkmaker’s to some purpose—such as it is, over and above the trunk 
line, or main branch, of his business. So, again, when D’Artagnan, 
Dumas’s Gascon hero, expresses surprise at his old retainer, Planchet, 
quoting mathematics and philosophy, ‘“ Monsieur,” Planchet explains, 
“in my grocery business 1 use much printed paper, and that instructs 
me.”’t 

One of the appliances of the street sweetstuff trade which Mr. Henry 
Mayhew saw in the room of a seller, was—Acts of Parliament. A pile 
of these, a foot or more deep, he tells us, lay on a shelf—used to wrap up 
the peppermint rock, and ginger-drops, and bull’s-eyes, and toffy. The 
seller in question bought his “ paper” of the stationers, or at the old-book- 
shops. Sometimes, he said, he got works in this way in sheets which 
had never been cut, and which he retained to read at his short intervals 
of leisure, and then used to wrap his goods in. In this way he had read 
through two Histories of England.§ 

It is _ our linen manufacture is advanced, said Swift, by the great 
waste of paper made by our present set of poets; not to mention other 
necessary uses of the same to shopkeepers, especially grocers, apothe- 
caries, and pastrycooks.|| The topic is a favourite one with the Dean, as 





* The Doctor, ch. ciii. t+ Time Works Wonders, Act II. Sc. 2. 
t Le Vicomte de Bragelonne, t. i. ch. xx. 

§ London Labour and the London Poor, vol. i. p. 204. 

| Swift’s Letter of Advice to a Young Poet. 
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might be supposed. The mixed multitude of ballad-writers, ode-makers, 
translators, farce-compounders, opera-mongers, biographers, pamphleteers, 
and journalists, he declares to be profitable to no living soul beyond the 
range of pastrycooks, grocers, chandlers, and tobacco-retailers.* Writers 
of polemical pamphlets—Rejoinders and Replies—are specially doomed 
to this degrading end, in Lord Shaftesbury’s estimate. “ An original 


b 


work or two,” supposes the noble author of the Characteristics, ‘‘ may 
perhaps remain ; et for the subsequent Defences, the Answers, Re- 
joinders, and Rep cations ; they have been long since paying their at- 
tendance to the pastrycooks.”t But to return to Swift. He makes 
Mrs. Curll, in her letter on her poor “ empoisoned” husband’s behalf, to 
his publisher, Mr. Lintot, conclude with a “ Pray recommend me to your 
pastrycook, who furnishes you yearly with tarts in exchange for your 
paper.”t So in the Dean’s matchless verses on his own death : 


Some country squire to Lintot goes, 
Inquires for “ Swift in Verse or Prose.” 
Says Lintot, “I have heard the name ; 
He died a year ago.” —“ The same.” 
He searches all the shop in vain. 

“ Sir, you may find them in Duck-lane ; 
I sent them with a load of books, 

Last Monday, to the pastrycook’s. 

To fancy they could live a year ! 

I find you’re but a stranger bere.”§ 


To his familiar friend, Doctor Sheridan, on his Art of Punning, Swift 
addressed a copy of verses containing these among other benignant aspi- 
rations : 

May no vile, miscreant, saucy cook 

Presume to tear thy learned ag 

To singe his fowl for nicer guest, 

Or pin it on the turkey’s breast. 

Keep it from pastry, baked or flying, 

From broiling steak, or fritters frying, 

From lighting pipe, or making snuff, 

Or casing up a feather muff, 

From all the several ways the grocer 

(Who to the learnéd world’s a foe, sir) 

Has found in twisting, folding, packing, 

His brains and ours at once a-racking. 


And may it never curl the head 
Of either living block or head.|j 


Curious that in so complete a list of contingent remainders the Trunk- 
maker should be left out. One would have supposed him no more likely 
to be forgotten than he used to be in that mysterious Cockney toast of 
forty or fifty years since, worthy of discussion in Votes and Queries, 
when to the post-prandial proposition “ All friends round St. Paul’s,’”’ 
was invariably attached this rider, “ Not forgetting the Trunkmaker 





* Scheme of an Hospital for Incurables. 

Characteristics, treatise vi. ch. ii. 

The Most Deplorable Condition of Edmund Curll. 1716. 
> On the Death of Dr. Swift. Written 1731. 
; To Dr. Sheridan. 1719. 
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round the corner.” The good citizen had a meaning in it, no doubt, 
and knew the reason why. 


Gone to the Trunkmaker’ s. 


Tom Sheridan reciprocated, after a sort, the kindly deprecation of 
Jonathan Swift. At least he invoked the Dean’s cookery vengeance 
against certain snappish verses of his own : 


Take those iambics which I wrote, 
When anger made me piping hot, -: 
And give them to your cook, coduce a retired ; 
To singe your fowl, or save your pastese literature of 
The next time when you have a feast ; 
They'll save you many a book.* 


And then the Doctor suggests a nasty alternative, as his model the Dean 
was in the habit of doing in nearly all the passages from which we have 
quoted (never venturing to quote all); and as Peter Pindar, again, loved 


5 


to do,—for he, too, is profuse on this subject of the degradation of books. 
In one passage Peter introduces our toasted friend of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, It is in the recriminatory duel of words between Boswell and 
Mrs. Piozzi, on the merits of their rival biographies of Johnson. The 


lady says : 


Where grocers and where pastrycooks reside, 
Thy book, with triumph, may indulge its pride : 
Preach to the patty-pans sententious stuff,— 
And hug that idol of the nose, called snuff ; 
With all its stories, cloves and ginger please, 
And pour its wonders to a pound of cheese. 


Mr. Boswell has his tu guoque always ready, even when a lady’s in the 


case : 


Madam, your irony is wondrous fine ! 

Sense in each thought, and wit in every line. 

Yet, madam, when the leaves of my poor book 
Visit the grocer or the pastrycook, 

Yours, to enjoy of fame the just reward, 

May aid the trunkmaker of Paul’s Churchyard. 

In the same alehouses together used, 

By the same fingers they may be abused. 

The greasy snuffers yours, perchance, may wipe, 
Whilst mime, high honoured, lights a toper’s pipe.t 


Boileau, as his manner is, again and again makes “ awful mirth” of 
the rag-shop destinies of ephemeral literature—now all the rage at the , 
libraries, and anon selling at so much per pound : 


. 


Combien, pour quelques mois, ont vu fleurir leur livre, 
Dont les vers en paquet se vendent a la livre ! 

Vous pourrez voir, un temps, vos écrits estimés 
Courir de main en main par la ville semés ; 

Puis de la, tout poudreux, ignorés sur la terre 

Suivre chez l’épicier Neuf-Germain et la Serre,t 





* Trifles passing between Swift and Sheridan: Palinodia. 


+ Bozzy and Piozzi. 

For other examples, see Peter Pindar’s Lousiad, canto ii.; his Subjects for 
Painters; and his Elegy to Apollo. 

t Satire ix. 
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or any other equally forgotten name. Elsewhere he speaks of the large 
proportion of verses which 


——aussi peu lu que ceux de Pelletier, : 
N’a fait de chez Sercy qu’un saut chez |’épicier.* 


Sercy being the libraire du palais—whence at one bound, nay, at one 
step—like the fatal one step from the sublime to the ridiculous—these 
rhaps remain ; jit, way to the grocer’s shop, to be sold as so much dead 
joinders. and Replws. Again, in the Epistle to the King : 


Tl est facheux, d roi, de se voir sans lecteur, 
Et d’aller, du récit de ta gloire immortelle, 
Habiller, chez Francceur, le sucre et la canellet— 


Francceur being a fameux épicier, or, as modern Cockaigne would say, 
an eminent grocer, in the days of the Grand Monarque. 

Christopher Anstey applies that very term, eminent, to a cook—in his 
lines “ written at Mr. Gill’s, an eminent Cook at Bath,” of which one 
stanza is pertly pertinent to this our theme : 


Immortal bards, view here your wit, 
The labours of your quill, 

To singe the fowl upon the spit 
Condemn’d by Master Gill.f 


There is an entry in Byron’s Journal which describes that noble lord, 
at Ravenna, as out of spirits, reading the papers, and thinking what 
fame was, on seeing, in a case of murder, that “ Mr. Wych, grocer, at 
Tunbridge, sold some bacon, flour, cheese, and, it is believed, some plums, 
to some gipsy woman accused. He had on his counter a book, the Life 
of Pamela, which he was tearing for waste paper, &c. &c. In the cheese 
was found, &c., and a leaf of Pamela wrapt round the bacon.’’ What, 
asks Byron, would Richardson, the vainest and luckiest of authors, have 
said, could he have traced his pages from their place on the French 
prince’s toilet§ to the grocer’s counter and the gipsy murderess’s 
bacon ? 

“What would he have said ? what can anybody say, save what Solo- 
mon said long before us? After all, it is but passing from one counter 
to another, from the bookseller’s to the other tradesman’s—grocer or 
pastrycook. For my part, I have met with most poetry upon trunks ; 
so that I am apt to consider the trunkmaker as the sexton of author- 
ship.” || 

= however, in another place, if not in another mood, the 
cynical bard pretends to owe his acquaintance with 





* L’Art Poétique, chant second. t Epitrei. 

t And so very worthy and approved a good master was Master Gill, in his 
own line of things, that even a poet could bear this culinary degradation of his 
verses, On condition of eating the fowl done brown at such cost: 


“ My humble verse that fate will meet, 
Nor shall I take it ill; 
But grant, ye gods! that I may eat 
That fowl when drest by Gill.” 


Anstey, The New Bath Guide. 


§ See Boswell’s Johnson. || Diary of Lord Byron, Jan. 4, 1821. 
March—vou. CXXXVI. NO. DXLIII. x 
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Wordsworth, the grand metaquizzical poet, 
A man of vast merit, though few people know it ; 
The perusal of whom (as I told you at Mestri) 

I owe, in great part, to my passion for pastry.* 


Nor does Byron shirk the prospect of himself contributing to the trade 
demands of the trunkmaker : | . 


And though these lines should only line portmanteaus, 
Trade will be all the better for these _ 
There is some consolation, perhaps, in the prospect of curl-paper uses, 
to a poet of sensibility. Mat Prior, in his verses addressed to a little 
miss of five years old, he being then forty, has a stanza which tells how 


——she makes her silkworms beds 
With all the tender things I swear, 

And all the house my passion reads, 
In papers round her baby hair.t 


Whereunto a parallel passage in effect occurs in the lyrics of Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes : 


Where go the poet’s lines — 
Answer, ye evening tapers ! 

Ye auburn locks, ye golden curls, 
Speak from your folded papers !§ 


Indeed, it must be allowed that the poets are ready enough to recog- 
nise their possible, if not probable, doom of professional connexion with 
trunkmaker, confectioner, and the rest. And even in so grave and sad a 
poem as Jn Memoriam, Mr. Tennyson resists not utterance of the sportive 


fancy that 
These mortal lullabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box, 
May serve to curl a maiden’s locks, 
Or when a thousand moons shall wane 


A man upon a stall may find, 

And, passing, turn the page that tells 

A grief—then changed to something else, 
Sung by a long-forgotten mind. || 


M. de Ségur appended to a volume of his poems a sort of privilége en 
parodie, supposed to be written by his wife, who was a descendant of the 
illustrious Chancellor d’Aguesseau : hence the style affected in the in- 
junction following : , 


Nous défendons a tous confiseurs, patissiers, 
Marchands de beurre, ainsi qu’a tous les épiciers, 
De rien envelopper jamais dans cet ouvrage, 
Quoiqu’a vrai ie il soit tout propre A cet usage ; 
Ou bien paieront dix fois ce qu’alors il vaudra, 
Modique chatiment qui nul ne ruinera.4) 


Daniel O’Connell one day met a prolific writer of pamphlets which 









* Byron to Moore, Jan. 22, 1821. t Don Juan, c. xiv. st. 14. 
~ Toa Child of Quality, 1704. § The Poet’s Lot. 
|| In Memoriam, § ixxvi. { Mélanges, par le Comte de Ségur. 
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usually went pretty straight to the butter-shop, and said, ‘ I saw some- 
thing very good in your new pamphlet this morning.” ‘ Ah!” exclaimed 
the delighted pamphleteer, “ what was it?” “A pound of butter,” was 
the excruciating reply. 

There are some speculations of Washington Irving’s on what may be 
the fate of our current literature—or such of it as was current once upon 
a time, when George the Fourth was king, and Geoffrey Crayon a Gent. 
—if retrieved piecemeal, by future antiquaries, from among the rubbish 
of ages ; when, Witistance the festive and amatory songs of Moore may 
become matters of laborious research and painful collation. Let whoso 
can, find comfort in the assurance that it is not merely “ such exquisite 
authors as Moore” that are doomed to consume the oil of future anti- 
quaries. ‘Many a poor scribber, who is now, apparently, sent to ob- 
livion by pastrycooks and cheesemongers, will then rise again in frag- 
ments, and flourish in learned+ immortality."* Credat Judaus. r 
rather say, credant Bavius, Mavius, et hoc genus omne, who flatter 
themselves (of grocers, fearless ; and of cooks, secure), 


Linquere nec scombros metuentia carmina nec thus.t 








ST. HELENA IN 1865. 
BY J. ENGLISH TORBETT. 


Behold the grand result in yon lone isle. 
BYRON. 


THE small size and position of this island in the midst of the great 
Atlantic would appear, not unreasonably, to deprive it of all interest to 
the tourist. Before Napoleon’s banishment very little was ever heard 
about it, but his name has immortalised the place. Who is ever tired 
of hearing stories of his captivity ?—who has not heard of Napoleon’s 
Tomb, or Longwood House ? 

St. Helena lies in latitude 15 deg. 55 min. south, longitude 5 deg. 
42 min. west. It has long been known by the appellation of the “ Old 
Rock,” being described as such by some of our greatest poets. It is only 
eight miles in diameter, and twenty-eight in circumference, and contains 
an area of thirty thousand acres; a very large portion is dry and barren 
ground, and rocky hills. Viewed from the sea, it appears nothing but 
a huge barren rock; but, on coming closer, we find it comprehends a vast 
number of hills, intersected in every possible direction by ravines and 
valleys. One may soon perceive it to be of voleanie action. 

St. Helena was discovered on the 21st of May, 1502 (St. Helen’s-day, 
whence probably its name), by Juan de Nova Castella, a commodore of a 
Portuguese fleet then returning from India. It is very questionable as 
to whether any of the Portuguese then settled on it; but it is certain 





* Bracebridge Hall: A Literary Antiquary. + Persii Satira i. 
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that they stocked the island with goats and swine, as these were after. 
wards found here. On its discovery, nothing but seals, sea-lions, turtles, 
and sea-birds, were to be found ; there might, perhaps, have been added 
the wire-bird. It was covered with trees down to the water’s edge, 
which is far from the case at present. The trees were principally gum- 
wood, ebony, and redwood ; but these have now nearly all disappeared. 
It is stated in some accounts that, in 1513, Fernandez Lopez was banished 
to St. Helena by the Portuguese for some ae ther with 2 
few servants and a number of useful animals, and Te cultivated 
the soil to a considerable extent, and upon being recalled to his native 
country communicated to his government the secret of its advantages 
for the India trade. This has been very much questioned, and is 
believed to be untrue. Well, the Portuguese having abandoned the 
island, the Dutch subsequently became possessed of it. In 1651 the 
English East India Company planted the British flag here, the Dutch 
having in their turn deserted it. The Company erected a fort in 1661, 
and were confirmed in their possession by royal charter; however, 
they were not destined long to remain undisturbed, for the Dutch, at 
length perceiving its importance, again took possession of it in 1672, 
and succeeded in holding it until the following year, when it was re-taken 
by Sir Richard Munden. The Company were then granted a new charter, 
and remained in possession from that time until 1836, when the island 
was ceded to the British Crown, to which it still belongs. St. Helena 
was colonised by the Company in 1651. Emigrants had liberal terms 
held out to them, namely, a grant of ten acres of land and a cow to every 
single man; a married man receiving as much again. They also dis- 
tributed provisions gratis for some little time, and supplied the settlers 
with stock, plants, and seeds. The earliest accounts state that the slave 
traffic was largely carried on; in fact, to such an extent that at one time 
restrictions had to be placed on their importation. The cruelty to the 
slaves might be written in letters of blood. A male slave striking a white 
person with his hand, underwent the most horrible torture ; a female, for 
a similar offence, suffered the loss of both ears, and the brand mark on 
the forehead and both the cheeks; if the slave used a weapon upon 
a white, he suffered death for it. 

Nothing of very great importance is related of the island (except 
mutinies among the Company’s troops) until Napoleon the Great stepped 
on its shores. This took place on the 15th of October, 1815, wher 
every eye in Europe was turned on St. Helena, and from that time, 
for centuries yet to come, the name of Napoleon will be associated with 
it. He landed in the evening, and occupied a house belonging to a Mr. 
Porteous, and, strange to relate, slept in the identical room in which the 
Duke of Wellington had reposed some years before. This house has, 
however, been destroyed by fire within the last few months, and thus a 
very interesting relic has been lost. It is almost needless to say that the 
exile of Bonaparte to St. Helena was the cause of greatly improving the 
defences of the place, and of largely increasing the military forces in the 
colony. 

An opinion of the state of the island sixty-five years ago may be formed 
from the following description of the place, published in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, in the year 1800 : “ The island is laid out entirely in gardens 
and pasturages. Peaches are the only kind of European fruit that thrive 
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there. Cabbages and other greens are devoured by caterpillars, and coer 

ies of corn is destroyed by rats. All the pastures were overrun wit 
furze, which, though in our country a very useless and even pernicious 
plant, was of singular advantage to the inhabitants of St. Helena. Before 
the introduction of that plant the ground was parched by the intense 
heat, and all kinds of grass and herbage Were shrivelled up. But the furze- 
bushes, which throve, as it were, in despite of the sun, preserved a degree of 
moisture in the ground, by which means the grass sprung up vigorously, 
and the country became covered with a rich and beautiful sod. The furze 
is now no longer wanted, and the people assiduously root it out for fuel. 
The number of people on St. Helena does not exceed two thousand persons, 
including five hundred soldiers and six hundred slaves; aud it is said that 
the number of females born on the island considerably exceeds that of 
the males. By the arrival-of¢he India ships, which they supply with re- 
freshments, they are in return provided with all sorts of manufactures and 
other necessaries ; and the company annually order one or two of their 
ships to touch there on their way to India, in order to send them a suffi- 
cient quantity of European sen and provisions. Many of their slaves 
are employed in catching fish, which are very plentiful ; and by the help 
of these, together with their poultry, cattle, roots, and salt provisions, they 
subsist throughout the year. Their life seems to pass along very happily ; 
free from the cares which distress their countrymen in England, and 
blessed with quiet and content.” 

Let us now glance at the St. Helena of to-day. In the first place, 
rats and caterpillars have nearly disappeared, therefore corn cannot 
be destroyed by these vermin. The corn now grown on the island has 
stimulated the government to import a steam flour-mill. Vegetables 
grow in great abundance, and pay the farmer much better than corn- 
growing, the moisture being sufficient for them at all times of the year; 
but in the town, and in the various valleys, irrigation is resorted to 
with great success. With regard to the furze, this is still abundant, 
serving the inhabitants as an excellent substitute for coal; the wood 
being very hard, will burn for a length of time, and throw out a fair 
heat. The furze may have had a great deal to do with the moisture of 
the lands, but the cabbage-tree, which is indigenous to St. Helena, has 
always been preserved on account of its increasing the water-supply. 
This tree grows to the summits of most of the hills in the interior. 

St. Helena is blessed with a plentiful supply of water; the number of 
springs on the island has been calculated at two hundred and twelve, and 
it has been computed that eight thousand tons of water are daily dis- 
charged into the sea. From returns published at St. Helena, it appears 
that the average fall of rain for the eight years ending 1848 was 43.813 
inches ; later returns might no doubt be obtained from the Topographical 
Department of the War Office. In these eight years, October, November, 
December, January, were the mean driest months. March, May, June, 
July, were the rainy months. It will thus be seen that the wet weather 
is winter, and the dry summer. Some of our scientific men place St. 
Helena amongst the moist climates; the fall of rain in London is sup- 
posed to be about twenty-five inches annually. Therefore, St. Helena 
stauds in proportion to London as forty-three to twenty-five. Although 
the supply of rain is large, the island has been severely visited by several 
successive droughts. In 1760 and two following years the pastures were 
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so parched up by the scorching sun that a serious disease made its ap- 
rance among the cattle. It was preceeded by the most awful madness, 
and nothing that human skill could suggest was able to arrest the com- 
plaint, for nearly all the cattle perished. 

The mean temperature is about 68.or 70 deg., the highest being about 
March, the lowest early in September. It will thus be seen that our own 
summers are much warmer than those of St. Helena. Of course different 
temperatures are experienced in different parts of the island ; in town the 
thermometer rises to'a much higher degree than in the country. In 1848 
the mean temperature of James-town was 76 deg., whilst that of Long- 
wood was 67 deg.—a difference of nine degrees. ‘The climate is ve 
mild, thunder-clouds are unknown, the sky is serene and grand, like 
most tropical skies, and Nature puts on her most charming aspect. Here, 


The woods are vocal, and the flowers breathe odour, 
The very breeze hath mirth in it. 


Trees and shrubs from nearly all parts of the world may be seen at St. 
Helena growing side by side; the stately oak, the noble pine, the elegant 
fern, may all be observed within a small compass, throwing out their beau- 
tiful foliage and various tints, a sight at once the most invigorating to the 
eye. There are several plantations here stocked with various trees, the tir 
being the commonest. There are, too, upwards of a hundred exotic trees 
and shrubs on the island, natives of different regions, which have been in- 
troduced into the colony. Of course my fair readers will expect me to say 
something about the flowers. Who among them would not admire the 
lovely fuchsia, drooping down with superb flowers; or that rival to it the 
innocent heliotrope, with its delicate hues and delicious aroma; that queen 
of the flower-garden, the wax plant; or that graceful vine which pro- 
duces the passion-flower—in the centre of which is an elegant cross, 
from which the flower takes its name—may be observed twined over the 
same trellis? The wild flowers demand especial attention. Foremost 
is the scarlet geranium, which may be found growing among the rocks, 
and even in the hedges, while the nasturtium luxuriates in most parts; 
the common fuchsia, too, is here to be viewed climbing the tall fir-tree 
in graceful if not elegant style; the lilies abound in all the valleys of 
the interior, and in such quantities that the roots are used for the farm- 
yard, and are known commonly by the name of the Guinea yam. 

The fruit of St. Helena is luscious in the extreme, whether it be the 
peach, chirimoya, loquot, guava, banana, water-lemon, or grape. The 
mango can be procured here, though it is rather scarce. Upwards of 
forty kinds of fruit may be counted on the island. 

Fish of all kinds abound. The most plentiful are mackerel, which vary 
in price at from one penny to one shilling per dozen, according to the 
season ; they form the chief part of the diet of the poorer classes. The 
choicest fish are the soldier, the bull’s-eye, the old wife, the five 
finger, the cavalley, and last, though not least, the albicore—all ex- 
cellent for food, and used at gentlemen's tables. The bull’s-eye is 
very delicious, so also is the cavalley. The turtle, which is so rarely to 
be tasted in this country except at lord mayors’ banquets, or any great 
personage’s dinners, may be obtained at St. ‘Helena several times during 
the year, at the small cost of sixpence per pound. Great quantities of 
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sea-birds’ eggs are taken from the rocks every season, and brought to 
market ; they form an excellent diet, and are said to be very nutritious, 

The only game on the island are the pheasant, partridge, and rabbit ; 
the cock pheasant is a noble bird, with a white ring round the neck, 
far handsomer than our English pheasant. The partridge mostly fre- 
quents rocks and ledges, and is sometimes obtained at great risk to 
life and limb; the pheasant and rabbit are much more easily shot. 
The small birds are the dove, pigeon, minor, canary, averdevat, Java 
sparrow, cardinal, and wire-bird. The minors have only lately been in- 
troduced from South America, where they are known under the name of 
mocking-birds. Most of the other birds are at the Zoological Gardens 
in London, but I doubt whether the wire-bird is there. It would be 
very interesting to determine whether the wire-bird is found elsewhere; 
it appears at present to be peculiar to this island. The following is the 
account given of it at St. Helena: “In habit it resembles the sand- 

ipers ; its colour on the head and back is brown, something like that of 
the lark; long feathers of the wings nearly black; throat, neck, breast, and 
belly, pale fawn, nearly white; a dark brown band across the head between 
the eyes, and from the eyes down both sides of the neck to the shoulders; 
tail short; legs long and dark ; from the thigh joint to the joint of the 
leg, 2.1 inches; from joint of the leg to foot, 1.6 inches; three toes, 
longest. .9 inches ; bill dark, .9 inches in length ; weight of bird, 1? oz. 
It chiefly frequents open ground, runs very quickly, and forms its nest 
under dry cattle droppings, where it lays two large eggs, of a light stone 
colour, mottled with brown.” 

The reptiles known there are the lizard, scorpion, and centipede, the 
latter two being of a venomous nature. The lizard is very harmless, but 
the sting of the scorpion exceedingly dangerous; the antidote is, that the 
identical scorpion be bruised and rubbed on the wound, when the swelling 
will immediately subside. In size it is about the length of one’s fore- 
finger, often smaller ; it is to be found among any old piles of stones or 
rubbish, and especially in old houses. It is a very interesting sight to 
witness a battle between a scorpion and a lizard, though a very cruel one. 
A fight was witnessed with the following result. The scorpion was the 
first to act on the offensive, whilst the lizard remained on the defensive ; 
the result of this attack was that the poor lizard was stung fearfully, and 
immediately swelled out to a large extent ; the minute after, the lizard 
leaps at the scorpion and devours it, and, strange as it may seem, no 
sooner has the lizard done so than it returns to its original size and re- 
covers, 

The population of St. Helena has wonderfully increased since the year 
1800; then the number was only three thousand, including the gar- 
rison and slaves.* In 1861 it had risen to- six thousand eight hundred 
and sixty, including troops and shipping, being an iucrease of three thou- 
sand souls. The females are still in excess by nearly three hundred. The 
inhabitants consist of Europeans, natives, negroes, and a few Chinese. 
The natives (as they are called at St. Helena) seem to be a mixture of 
Eastern races ; many probably came from the Malay coast; they are the 
remainder of the liberated slaves of the Company. The negro community 

* The slaves, six hundred and fourteen in number, were liberated by the 


East India Company in 1832; their freedom cost the Company the sum of 
28,062. 17s. 
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are liberated Africans captured by the British squadron on the African 
coast, They are a very useful body; the men make excellent farm 
labourers. The Chinese are nearly extinct; they were imported into the 
island by the East India Company, and were a 


u . 

. The trade of St. Helena has been increasing of late very rapidly. The 
shipping which anchored in the roadstead in the year 1864 were nine 
hundred and seventy vessels of all nations, with an aggregate tonnage of 
530,172 tons. The average number of vessels for the last six years is 
nine hundred and five. If these vessels had to be provided with vege- 
tables only, the amount would appear nota little ; but they require pro- 
visions, stock, poultry, and other necessaries, and are thus a great 
stimulus to trade. i vessel pays one penny per ton as a kind of 
tax, which the government exact to support a large hospital for seamen ; 
and any number of these poor fellows are taken care of by this hospital, 
without any further call upon the owners: this rule applies equally to 
the ships of other nations which may anchor here. The ships are sup- 
plied with water by means of tanks, which sail out to the vessels wanting 
this commodity.* 

James-town is the port of the island. It has a fine anchorage, but no 
docks. It is sometimes very difficult for the ships to make for the road- 
stead, as by some means many of them get round to leeward, and then 
they have to do their best by beating against the wind, It is a city, 
having been created a see in the year 1859, It is also a garrison town, 
consequently it has a very military appearance. There is a strong line 
of fortifications commanding the harbour, and several forts are placed at 
convenient spots to defend the island. The fort of Ladder Hill, six 
hundred feet above the sea-level, is ascended by means of a ladder, placed 
at an angle of 45 deg., and containing six hundred and eighty steps. Of 
course this is only for foot passengers, though formerly provisions were 
dragged up by means of an incline plane. Munden’s Fort, on the oppo- 
site hill, commands the harbour, and is strongly fortified; it is here that 
the brave Captain Munden landed in 1673. A slave, whom he shipped 
at Rio, volunteered to point him out this creek. He landed at night; 
only two men could go abreast, and afterwards had to be hauled up by 
means of a rope, whence they showed themselves on the heights, and took 
the island without firing a shot. The town is situated in a valley; it 
contains two very commodious churches. St. James’s, which is in the 
lower part of it, has a very fine spire ninety feet in height; the church'is 
at present in a very dilapidated condition, caused through the ravages of 
the white ant—a very destructive insect. St. John’s, in the upper part 
of the city, was built through the exertions of Lady Ross, widow of one 
of our governors—Sir Patrick Ross, G.C.M.G. and K.C.H. Strangers 
from all parts of t!e world have contributed to its fund, and a grateful 
congregation now pour forth their hymn of praise to the Almighty in a 
free church,t 

St. Helena is well off for schools, government giving an annual grant 

* For the statistics of the shipping, &c., Iam indebted to the St. Helena Calendar. 

+ This insect made its appearance at St. Helena several years ago. Some per- 
sons are of opinion that they were brought there in slavers from the west coast 


of Africa. The ant drops its wings before entering the wood, which is soon 
destroyed by it. Its size is about that of a mite. 


} The dissenting community are Baptists ; they have a fine chapel of their own. 


oyed by them for various 
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for education of 6802. There is a government inspector of schools, who 
also instructs the young gentlemen of the island. It is pleasing to add, 
that “ young St. Helena” is very successful in competing with English 
youths in the examinations of the various departments, whether it be 
army or navy, the church or medicine. The government gardens, in 
which is the castle—the official residence of the governor—are always 
open to the public, as also the botanical gardens. ‘There being a fine 
rifle corps here, the band gives selections of music in the gardens to the 
public, which makes it very lively. Besides the regular troops, there is 
a regiment of local militia. The infantry barracks is in the city, and 
that of the artillery upon Ladder Hill. In the upper part of the town 
may be observed several pretty residences, with spacious gardens for 
flowers and tropical fruits. There are three principal streets in the town; 
the main street is now called after our Sailor Prince, who visited the 
island about four years ago in her Majesty’s ship Euryalus, when he 
received a hearty welcome from the inhabitants; to use their own words : 

Branch of Old England’s royal stock, 

Right welcome to the ocean rock— | 


‘To the palace of the Atlantic Sea 
With joy we now do welcome thee. 


The prince seemed much gratified by the hospitality he received. Dinner- 
parties and balls were the order of the day. During his short stay he 
presented the late St. Helena Regiment with new colours, visited the 
tomb of the illustrious Emperor, and went off much pleased with his visit. 

A new market has lately been erected by government, and a market 
is daily held for fish, and vegetables, &c. The produce is conveyed to 
market principally upon asses; and droves of between twenty and thirty 
are often met with only a single driver. The ass is one of the most 
— animals to the farmer, as it traverses the hill-sides with a sure 
oot. 

Napoleon’s Tomb is about three miles from the city. It lies in 
Geranium Valley, so called after the flower which is so plentiful in it. 
The grave is enclosed by a circle of cypress-trees. The old willow, under 
which Napoleon often sat, is now destroyed, from the number of cuttings 
obtained from it for curiosities. The spring from which he drank is in 
close proximity to the grave, and is noted for the purity of its water. 

Longwood House, the residence of the late Emperor, is about five 
miles from the city, and about seventeen hundred feet above the sea-level. 
The writer of a pamphlet at St. Helena, published in the year 1855, and 
inscribed to the English nation, gave a horrible yet true account of the 
dilapidated state of the old house. He says he has “ — wit- 
nessed the emotion of foreigners and of Englishmen on visiting the old 
house at Longwood. Its walls bear testimony to the strength of these 
feelings. They are scribbled from end to end, cut, chalked, and painted 
over with indignant remonstrance and invective, in nearly every language 
of civilised Europe. Above all, there are three words that stare upon 
one from every wall of the building, and are cut in every part of the 
lumber with which it is filled. These words are ‘ Honte aux Anglais.’ ” 
The writer goes on to state that, immediately after Napoleon’s death, 
“the old house and buildings, sacred as they ought to have been, were 
ruthlessly turned into stables, pigsties, barns, cow-houses,; and muck- 
yards. The paper was torn from the walls of his bedroon—the floor 
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was replaced by a rough stone pavement—the windows looking on to the 
garden were blocked up—his cabinet and his bath-room were treated 
with the same ‘due delicacy ;’ and then they made of the whole a poor 
stable for the Honourable Company’s farm-horses. Then the Company 
got out, too, a fine threshing machine, and winnowers, and chaff cutters, 
and other wonderful implements of husbandry; and, for want of a more 
convenient or appropriate place, they tore down the paper, and the 
hangings, and ripped to pieces the room in which the Great Napoleon 
had just breathed his last, and out of it they made unto themselves a 
miserable barn, .. . . / As to the garden, which Napoleon loved, they 
knocked down the turf walls, they pulled up the beautiful flowers, they 
ulled down the trees, and they paved the whole and drained it, and 
Built sheds upon it, and made: out of it a proper stockyard for the 
Honourable Company, their pigs, their poultry, and the horned beasts 
which were the pride and the glory of the Company’s farm, and which 
were deemed the worthy occupants of a spot venerated by millions of 
men, and destined to be a shrine of pilgrimage for ages yet to come.” 

The Queen’s government, in the year 1851, put the property up for 
hire, one of the conditions being that the old house might be pulled 
down. It is sufficient to say that the pecuniary profit of the person 
hiring the farm prevented compliance on his part with the condition. 
And now this property has been purchased from the government by the 
present ruler of France, together with Longwood Old House estate, and 
also the Tomb. It is, I believe, the private property of Napoleon III. 
Everything has been done in the way of repair, not only to the old house, 
but to all the property which was occupied by his suite; there is also a 
French officer living on the estate in charge of it. Longwood New House 
was never occupied by Napoleon, as he died before its completion. The 
scenery from town to Longwood and the Tomb is tame compared with 
some of the other districts of the island. But yet several picturesque 
spots may be observed on the journey; first of all, the Briars, where the 
illustrious exile resided for some little time, and the Alarm-house, which 
overlooks the harbour from an eminence; Teutonic Hall, also an interest- 
ing spot, which was at one time proposed as a residence for Napoleon; 
and Walbro’ Cottage, where there is a very pretty waterfall. About 
half way to Longwood is St. Matthew’s church, a pretty edifice lately 
erected with iron, which was imported from England. 

Sandy Bay is the most delightful part of the country ; viewed from 
the “ridge,” it has the appearance of having been at one time the crater 
of a volcano. It is here that the coffee which obtained the prize medal 
in the Exhibition of 1851 was grown. . 

There is a remarkable columnar rock called Lot, and another called 
Lot’s Wife, situated at Sandy Bay, the former fourteen hundred and 
forty-four feet, the latter fourteen hundred and twenty-three feet, which 
would repay an inspection, as would also a spot called the Churchyard,” 
where numerous rocks standing side by side in a little space give one an 
idea of a collection of tombs. 

The country seat of the governor is Plantation House, near to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, a neat Gothic edifice with a chancel and several stained 
glass windows. 

The island is ruled by a governor and three members of council, who 
assist him in his deliberations. The present governor is Admiral Sir 
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Charles Elliott, K.C.B., with a salary of 2000/. per annum and certain 
allowances. The members of council for the time being are the colonial 
secretary, the Queen’s advocate, and the commanding officer of the 
troops. The Bishop of St. Helena is the Rev. Thomas Earle Welby, 
D.D.; the former bishop—Claughton—is now Bishop of Ceylon. It 
is the bishop’s duty to visit Ascension and the coast of South America 
occasionally. Bishop Claughton was the first person to baptise the libe- 
rated Africans at Rupert’s Valley in large numbers. St. Helena being 
a prize court, many cargoes of these poor souls‘are landed here. Numbers 
of them enlist in our West India regiments, and make excellent soldiers ; 
the greater part of the remainder emigrate to larger colonies, mostly tu 
the West Indies. 

St. Helena can boast of many benevolent institutions, such as an an- 
nuity fund, a masonic, a mechanics’ and friendly benefit society, a social 
society, and many others of a kindred nature. There is also a public 
library here. 

It may be asked what interest do people take now in visiting St. Helena? 
An answer is afforded by the following extract from the S¢. Helena 
Guardian of the 31st of August of last year:—‘ Perhaps of all the 
colonies that England possesses, no one has much more interest for the 
cosmopolitan and the curious than St. Helena. Ships often come out of 
their course to visit the scene of the confinement and of the last moments 
of the most wonderful man and greatest general that perhaps the world 
has ever produced. No village schoolboy but has read of the banishment 
of Napoleon to the island of St. Helena (perpetuated even in street 
ballads), and of the geranium that is indigenous to its soil—no passing 
foreigner, of whatever nation (and these are many), but is ambitious of 
inscribing his name in the visitors’ book at the ‘Tomb,’ and of plucking 
a few leaves from some of the trees in the enclosure as a memento of the 
resting-place of the immortal warrior, and few who will not put them- 
selves to great inconvenience and expense to say to all their friends 
wherever they go that they have visited ‘ Longwood.’ Of no other 
island of the same size has so much been written, and to none so many 
volumes dedicated.”’ 

The importance of St. Helena to the Crown demands consideration. 
Situated as it is nearly midway from England to India, it affords a ren- 
dezvous for our shipping, enabling them to obtain supplies and water, and 
to repair in case of damage or leakage. When it is impossible to ride 
safely into Cape Town, a run can be made down to St. Helena. The island 
is, besides, remarkably salubrious. Our African squadron are continually 
sending their vessels up to recruit the health of the men, and I dare say 
poor Jack has known many places worse than the “old Rock.” It has 
been suggested over and over again in the public press as a station to ac- 
climatise our troops for India. If, upon ordering a regiment to India, 
the men were allowed to spend their first year’s service at St. Helena, 
there would be little complaint afterwards of ill health. 

The distance of St. Helena from England has been materially shortened 
by the Diamond Steam Navigation Company. Their vessels make the 
voyage out in about twenty-one days. They run monthly from Fal- 
mouth. 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 


BY CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, LL.D. 
Il. 


At daybreak I was réused by a scarecrow of a boy suffering from 
dropsy, and I found that this was a very prevalent disease in the 
vicinity, arising from the stagnant water which they are obliged to 
drink. All the peasants whom I met on my former visit had a pale, 
unhealthy appearance, which is caused by the miasmata, or marsh. On 
descending from my room I found a blazing log of wood, by no means 
an unpleasant sight at this hour, and all I could get for breakfast was the 
everlasting sausage and their coarse bread. Some peasants came in, and 
by them I was told that Stella was distant about twenty miles. I talked 
of brigands, and inquired whether I should be in danger of falling in 
with them, but they assured me that nothing of the sort existed in their 
neighbourhood. Having paid my bill, which amounted to little more 
than a shilling, I hoisted my knapsack, and commenced the toils of 
the day. 

I think that I have not told you the manner [ am equipped. I have 
a white merino frock-coat, well furnished with capacious pockets, into 
which I have stuffed my maps and note-books ; nankeen trousers, a large- 
brimmed straw hat, white shoes, and an umbrella, a most invaluable 
article to protect me from the fierceness of the sun’s rays, which will 
increase as I advance to the south. 

Thus equipped, I began my second day’s journey without the slightest 
idea where | should find shelter for the night, quite certain that it was 
impossible to have worse accommodation than I had had, if I could find 
any at all. Still I was quite fresh, and the novelty of my position gave 
a zest to all my fatigues. The morning was delightful; the sun was 
now above the horizon, and illuminated the gloomy scene I had traversed 
the previous evening. The glare of the sun, however, was not in keeping 
with the surrounding objects. The obscure light of the moon was better 
suited to the desolate appearance of the place, and I almost regretted 
not to have been able to part from Pastum with the impressions that had 
been left upon my mind last night. The walls of the ancient town are 
still visible in many parts, and are to be traced for about two miles, but 
as I had already walked along them on my former visit, and they had often 
been examined by antiquaries, I did not think it necessary to make a 
longer stay. 

After I had passed the walls and a small stream that runs on the out- 
side, possessing the property of petrifying or rather encrusting wood and 
twigs if they are kept long enough in it, I found myself in a plain covered 
with thick brushwood, which completely obstructed my view, and I can 
scarcely imagine how ] should have been so lucky last night as to have made 
my way so easily, particularly as I find it traversed in every direction by 
paths, along which cattle have evidently passed. The slightest deviation 
would, | can now see, have landed me in a quagmire. I had glimpses 
of the hills towards which it was my purpose to advauce. I heard the 
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tinkling of the goat’s tiny bell, and I knew the herdsman must be some- 
where near, but I could see nothing of him, and I trusted to my 
fortune to be able to extricate myself from the labyrinth in which I was 
involved. We are told by some of the Roman poets that Pastum was 
famed for its roses; nothing of the kind, however, met my eye. I have 
no doubt that Nature is equally beneficent to the present degenerate race 
as she was in former times, though I was unlucky in my search. 


Forsitan et pingues hortos que cura colendi 
Ornaret, canerem, biferique rosaria Pesti. 
Vine. Georg. iv. 118. 
My song to flow’ry gardens might extend, 
To teach the vegetable arts, to sing 
The Pestum roses, and their double spring. 


So also Propertius (iv. 5): 


Vidi ego odorati victura rosaria Pesti 
Sub matutino cocta jacere noto. 


Here the poet speaks evidently of the roses drooping under the withering 
blast of the scirocco. 

After I had proceeded thus for about a mile, I came suddenly upon a 
deep part of the marsh, which induced me to thread my way to the shore, 
where I was sure to be able to get on, though with some additional 
fatigue. I was startled every now and then by large black snakes dart- 
ing across my path, that seemed quite as anxious to get out of my sight 
as I was to avoid them. I can see how these marshes are formed, and 
it is the same through many other parts of Italy, and how easily they 
would be got rid of with a little exertion and expense, which would no 
doubt be bestowed by the ancient inhabitants of Pestum. The little 
streams coming down from the hills around are allowed to find their way 
as they best can to the sea, and as there are no banks, they spread over 
this low land, and have made the whole more or less of a stagnant marsh. 
Another enemy began to annoy me in a very serious way. Large droves 
of buzzing flies gathered round me, and I had no mode of defence except 
to tie my handkerchief round my face, yet still they contrived to in- 
sinuate themselves, and their sting gave me great pain. Virgil alludes 
to these flies in speaking of a hill in this quarter, and here they are in 
full vigour after an interval of eighteen hundred years. Virgil thus 
describes them (Georg. iii. 147) : 


Volitans, cui nomen asilo 
Romanum est, sestrum Graii vertére vocantes ; 
Asper, acerba sonans; quo tota exterrita sylvis 
Diffugiunt armenta, furit mugitibus ether 
Concussus, sylvaque, et sicci ripa Tanagri. 


About th’ Alburnian groves, with holly green, 
Of winged insects mighty swarms are seen : 
This flying plague (to mark its quality) 
Zstros the Grecians call—Asylus, we— 
A tierce loud-buzzing breeze—their stings draw blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood, 
Seiz’d with unusual pains, the rae | cry: 
Tanagrus hastens thence, and leaves his channel dry. 


After a variety of doublings to avoid bogs, and stepping into several, 1 
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managed to reach the beach somewhat beyond the spot where I had left 
it yesterday evening. The bay looked quite calm, except here and there 
where the morning breeze created a slight ripple. It was untenanted in 
its wide extent. Not even in the distance could the sails of a boat be 
observed, forming a curious contrast to the busy scene I had witnessed 
yesterday in the Bay of Naples. I cannot imagine where the harbour 
of Pwstum could have been, and yet in former times there must have 
been some port, as it was evidently a large city, and, besides, was sacred 
to Neptune. The shore seems quite unsuited for any safe anchorage, 
being unprotected from the north and west. I could perceive no remains 
of any pier, or mole, that might have been thrown out for the purpose 
of protection. 

I sauntered along the beach in the direction of Agropoli, which is 
placed at the end of the plain where the shore begins to be somewhat 
precipitous. I was approaching the hills seen on the south side of the 
Bay of Salerno. They rise to no great height, nor are they remarkable 
for their picturesque appearance, except in one direction, where they bend 
round and form a kind of amphitheatre. At last I reached a small stream 
falling into the sea, and while I was cooling myself before I attempted to 
wade, I observed two men approaching from the opposite side, and waited 
to see how they would manage to cross. One of them was a fat, jolly 
priest, who had evidently not stinted himself of the good things of this 
life, and the other was probably his servant. At all events, the priest 
mounted on his back, with his dress drawn up over his ears, and was thus 
ferried across. I entered into conversation, and inquired what he called 
those flies from which | had been suffering so much, and he said “ tavani,” 
which seems to be a corruption of the tabanus of the Latins. He said 
that they were “ diavoli,” ‘ devils,” and in that I agreed with him, though 
I was glad to learn that I should get rid of them as soon as I left this 
marshy ground. I then putin iny petition that the same kindness should 
be bestowed on me by his servant as he had received, and [ was at once 
carried over, to the great amusement of the priest. 1 offered him some 
trifle, but he refused to accept it. 1 now began to leave the plain and to 
ascend the hills, which are of a white, chalky character, and even at this 
early hour of the morning the reflexion of the sun's rays became very 
disagreeable. They are the ancient Montes Petilini, to which the band 
of rebellious slaves, headed by Spartacus, retreated when defeated by the 
consul Crassus, B.c. 71. I saw in the distance some peasants working in 
the fields, and I met a band of women, who took fright at my appearance, 
and scampered off in the utmost confusion. What they could have 
imagined me to be I cannot conceive, for they gave me no opportunity 
of questioning them. I did not think it necessary to enter the village of 
Agropoli, which lay a little to the right, though the inhabitants maintain 
that St. Paul, on his way to Rome, honoured them with his presence, and 
they point out the exact spot where he first placed his foot. During the 
middle ages, A.p. 879, it was occupied by a band of Saracens, who main- 
tained a garrison at this point to overawe the country, and there is still 
spot called Campo Saraceno. When they retired, it is said that they de- 
stroyed what little remained of the city of Pastum. Some Saracenic in- 
scriptions attest their presence in former times. It was sacked in 1535 
and 1542 by the Turks, when three hundred of its inhabitants were carried 
off as slaves to Constantinople. 
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I saw in the distance some of the young damsels of Agropoli, employed 
in the same way as our Scotch lassies may be often observed by the tra- 
veller. They were busily engaged in washing their linen in a burn, 
apescently kilted high above the knees, but I did not approach to disturb 
them in their occupation. It is said, I know not how truly, that these 
girls are considered marriageable at the early age of twelve, and this arises 
from the peculiar mildness of their climate. 

Leaving Agropoli to the right, I began to proceed up a small glen, and 
I was surprised to observe how far advanced the vegetation was, com- 
pared with what I had left yoann in the vicinity of Naples. I was only 
about sixty miles farther south, and yet the foliage was completely ex- 
panded and the fruit was beginning toform. The soil seemed to be par- 
ticularly well suited to the olive-tree, which in some cases had attained a 
magnitude I had never before observed. The vine was trained in the 
same manner that I had been accustomed to, from tree to tree, and the 
graceful festoons added much to the beauty of the scenery. It was not 
without great delight that I came to some lofty plane-trees, forming a 
kind of irregular avenue to a miserable house, probably belonging to some 
petty baron, and under the shade of these trees 1 took shelter from the 
heat of the sun, which was now beginning to be oppressive. The edifice 
had the appearance of what might be supposed to be a farm-house, but had 
all the gloom of desolation around it. It was a pretty spot, however, and 
might have been made a delightful residence. I saw no signs of human 
existence, and | felt no inclination to disturb the repose of the inhabitants, 
though I began to feel the effects of my sausage breakfast. I determined 
to stop at the first respectable house that I met, and try how far the hos- 
pitality of the country was likely to go. 

It was not long before I was able to put this intention into effect, for 
I reached a house which was in a tolerable state of repair, and to which 
the proprietor was making some further additions. This augured well, 
and I walked up to the door, where a good-looking girl appeared, yet 
before I could reach her she had vanished, and immediately afterwards a 
man came forward, to whom I addressed a petition for wine, for which I 
was prepared to pay, and if they had none, water would be a very valuable 
commodity in my eyes. I told him that 1 had come from a distant land 
to admire the beauties of his country. He required, however, no incite- 
ment to give me all and more than I required. He called for chairs, and 
we sat down under the shade of a tree, while he directed the servant to 
bring out some refreshment. It was indeed scanty, and of very coarse 
quality, but it was evidently given with good will, and that would far 
more than have compensated for even less luxurious fare. The bread was 
coarse and old, the cheese I could scarcely make any impression upon, and 
if this may be taken as a sample of their mode of diet, 1 would back Scot- 
land against Italy, even with her oat-cakes and porridge. In the wine, 
however, he beat us, for he produced some of a very excellent quality, 
and if it had been iced, it would have been nectar itself. In entering into 
conversation with my host, I found him express himself in a manner far 
superior to what I could have expected in this remote spot, and I could 
not help expressing my surprise that I should have fallen in with a gen- 
tleman of so accomplished a mind, when he laughed, and holding up his 
hand, which had lost two fingers and was otherwise mutilated, added that 
be had not always led so quiet and peaceful a life as he now did. He had 
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served several campaigns under Napoleon, had witnessed the burning of 
Moscow, and in the fatal retreat had escaped with the loss of several of 
his fingers and toes. He was now living on « small property which he had 
inherited, and said that he only regretted having no outlet for his surplus 
produce. Of course we are all too apt to throw the blame on govern- 
ment if anything is amiss with our private affairs, and he was no excep- 
tion to the rule, but he confessed that he could point out no step they 
could take, that would place him in a better position as to his produce. | 
inquired what were the principal articles of commerce, and he said that 
he dealt chiefly in oil and Indian corn, but many of his neighbours fed 
pigs in great numbers, and the bacon was exported through Naples 
to various parts of the world. The olive-tree begins to bear tn its fifth 
ear, and sometimes even in its fourth. The cattle are not only numerous 
ut of a very large size, and in the vicinity of Potenza and Avigliano are 
of a milk-white colour, such as Theocritus (Idyll. 32) describes those 
consecrated to the sun. He spoke of the exquisite flavour of the hams 
from the pigs feeding in the woods. Nature seldom changes in these 
matters, and in this case we find that she has remained steady. Cassiodorus, 
who lived in the fifth century, refers to this article of commerce abounding 
in Lucania, and the sausage, which is the only food I have yet been able to 
rocure, is nothing else than the lucanice, of which Cicero (Fam. ix. 16) 
speaks when he says: “Solebam antea delectari oleis et lucanicis tuis.”’ 
“I used formerly to be delighted with your olives and pork sausages.” 
These are the very things of which my host has been talking tome. Here 
is the mode in which the epicure Apicius (2, 4) tells us they were made : 
*“* Nempe intestinum fartum ex pulp porcina bene tunsd, admixtis pipere 
trito, cumino, satureja, rut, petroselino, baccis lauri, liquamine, &c. 
Ipsum intestinum tenuiter producitur et ad fumum suspenditur.””  “ An 
intestine stuffed with minced pork, mixed with ground pepper, cummin, 
savory, rue, rock parsley, berries of Jaurel, and suet. The intestine is 
drawn out thinly and hung up in smoke.” You must know that Lucania 
was the ancient name of the part of Italy in which I am now travelling, 
and from the Lucani the sausage was called lucanica. The Italians now 
call it salsiccia, and we may trace the origin of this word to Varro and 
Macrobius, the former of whom says (L. L. 4,22): “ Insicia, ab eo, quod 
insecta caro, ut in carminibus Saliorum est ; quod in extis dicitur nunc pro- 
sectum.” “A sausage so called, because the flesh is cut up, as we find 
mentioned in the songs of the Salii, as it is now cut up to be put in an 
intestine.” The mention of the songs of the Salii carries us away back 
to the early period of Roman history. From Macrobius (Sat. vii. 8) we 
find that it was more frequently called isicium, hence salis isicia, ‘.c. 
sausage of salted pork, and from this we get the present Italian word sal- 
siccia, which has passed into our word sausage through the French saucisse. 
He spoke also in enthusiastic terms of dried figs, which are found more 
particularly at Cilento, in this province, and which are what the Romans 
called Carice, so highly prized by the ancients that they were accounted 
food for the gods. Pliny (xiii. 10, 1) says, when speaking of Syria : 
“In ficorum genere caricas, et minores ejus generis, que cottana vocant.” 
“Among the figs of Syria are dried figs, and a smaller species called 
cottana or coctana,”’ which is cotiiaghel 64 the Italians into cottate and 
ottate. In another passage of Pliny (xv. 21, 4), he tells us that this 
kind of fig, known, we believe, to botanists as ficus carica, was brought 
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into Italy by L. Vitellius, uncle of the Emperor Vitellius, and who was 
censor <a A.D. 34, in the last years of Tiberius. 

Being now refreshed, I tore myself away from my intelligent host, 
as I saw that I must advance a few miles farther before the sun was in 
its mid-day fury, if I meant to reach Stella before sunset. My host told 
me that there were ruins on its summit, and this made me the more 
anxious to put my plan in execution. He pressed me to remain, but the 
hot season is fast advancing, and I am aware that I shall find it to in- 
crease every day as I proceed southward. I do not mean to omit the 
examination of any interesting spot full of historical recollections, but I 
shall not tarry longer than is absolutely necessary for the object I have in 
view. I parted from my host with considerable regret, but I at last 
began to ascend the hill in the direction of a village, Turchiara, which 
was about four miles farther on. As I advanced, the country became 
more bare, and the rock protruded with an unpleasant glare. No attempt 
had been made to level the path along which oa proceeding, and, from 
its appearance, I should imagine that in the winter season the water 
flowed along with considerable force. On reaching Turchiara, a large 
church was the first object that attracted my attention, and, as it seemed 
a handsome building, I expected to find the inhabitants comfortable, and 
the village of a higher grade than I had anticipated. In this, however, 
I was mistaken, as, though the houses were built with stone, they were 
uncemented by mortar, and had a wretched unfinished look. What I 
could see of their interior as I passed along quite corresponded with the 
discomfort of the exterior. Of course there was no attempt at regularity 
in the erection of the houses; but what was most surprising, and showed 
the apathetic disposition of the people, was, that they had left the road, I 
cannot call it street, between the row of houses in the same state as it had 
come out of the hands of nature. The rocks in many parts protruded con- 
siderably, and it was not without an effort that I climbed up. A very little 
labour would have made it level, but they say, I suppose, as we to do 
too often in Scotland, it just does weel eneugh. It was now necessary to 
make some inquiries respecting the road I ought to pursue, and I thought 
that the best place to obtain this information would be the locanda. The 
people stared at me as I passed along, making, however, no observation, 
and I did not enter into conversation with any of them till I reached the 
locanda, which I easily recognised by the various objects hung up at the 
door. There was only one apartment, and it was crowded with peasants. 
It was not plastered ; was low-roofed, dark and dingy, though it perhaps 
looked more so from the bright sunshine which | had just left. I 
glanced hurriedly over the contents of the little shop while I called for a 
flask of wine. As the apartment was small, they had everything sus- 
pended from the roof, except the wine ; hams, which meme to be well 
dried and smoked; long strings of sausages; small round cheeses made 
from goats’ milk; and a variety of dried fruits, such as raisins and figs, 
which were hung up in nets. Two tolerably sized casks of wine com- 

pleted the contents of the shop. There were three small tables and 
several benches of the rudest construction, on which were lolling several 
Salvator Rosa looking men, their countenances exhibiting the same 
angular form and the same dark piercing eye. Some had evidently 
drunk a sufficient quantity of my host’s wine, and were very boisterous 
in their mirth ; but, as I was aware of the excitable temperaments of the 
March—vou. cXxXXVI. NO. DXLIII. ¥ 
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southern Italian, I did not know how soon their knives might be at each 
other’s throats. A ae of them were playing at a game of cards, 
which I found to be usually ke cd rom landlord, no doubt as a means of 
inducing people to frequent op. The game was of the nature of 
what they “seopa,” but I found it to be somewhat different from the 
game of f that name played by the pr pee My appearance among 
them of course attracted attention and excited their curiosity. With 
some difficulty I made my host comprehend that I was on my way to 
Stella. I was sadly annoyed to find my Italian, on which I piqued my- 
self, and on which I was complimented by the better educated, was with 
difficulty understood by the peasants, and, what was more distressing, I 
found great difficulty in understanding their language. However, we 
managed to get on pretty well, and I had rather an interesting conver- 
sation with the party, which was now increased by a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of Turchiara, at least, as many as the apartment would 
hold. The door was crowded, and they were climbing on each other's 
backs to look in at the windows. I was, no doubt, regarded as a great 
curiosity, as no Englishman had ever probably passed through their 
village before. I may tell you, that to declare yourself an Inglese 
secures respect wherever you go, and I am sorry to think that a Scozzese 
would not sound so important in their ears. Our conversation turned on 
the constitution of England, of which some of them seemed to have a 
pretty correct idea. They inquired whether we did not often behead our 
kings, and they had an imperfect notion of our parliaments. Our con- 
versation was suddenly put an end to by the appearance of an officer of 
gendarmes, who strutted into the apartment with a consequential air, 
and demanded to know who I was. ‘There is no advantage to be got in 
resisting these Jacks in office, and I therefore told him that I was an 
Englishman travelling through the country by permission of his govern- 
ment, as my passport would show. He had done nothing more than his 
duty in questioning me, as the government find it necessary to be on 
their guard against insurrectionary movements, and [ had, no doubt, in 
his eyes, a suspicious look, [ stated my desire to visit Stella, when one 
of the party said that a friend of his was in the village who was going to 
its vicinity, and that he would be my guide if I de lay ‘ed a short time. 
Accordingly, ere long, we were on our way. The path lay along the 
ridge of a hill, a small portion of which was covered with vines, and our 
view extended across the valley of the Alento to a forest, which my guide 
called Monteforte. To the west he pointed to a wood of pines, ‘from 
which, in former times, they got resin, but the manufacture had long 
since ceased. The village of Copersito lay below us, about which there 
is rather an amusing legend. You must know that Salerno, which I 
have already mentioned, possesses the sacred body of the venerated 
St. Matthew, and that it was conveyed thither by land from I know not 
what place. At all events, the monks, who were toiling under the 
weight of the body, reached Copersito with difficulty, fainting from heat. 
Water could not be found till they prayed to the apostle, when it burst 
suddenly from the rock, and the water is now considered to be a cure for 
every kind of disease. This is no doubt very silly, and we may laugh at 
it, but I could match it with many equally superstitious notions in Ire- 
land. Barregoween well, in the county of Limerick, is visited by crowds 
of people every week, with the idea that they can be cured of their 
diseases by the water blessed by St. Patrick. 
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After passing through several small villages, I reached Il Mereato, 
situated at the foot of the hill where the ruins of which I was in 
search were said to be found. It consisted only of half a dozen houses, 
but I was now so completely knocked up, that, without rest, I could pro- 
ceed no farther. Luckily one of the houses was a locanda, being part of 


‘an old monastery, the inmates of which had been turned adrift by the 


French when Murat occupied the throne, and which still continued to 
form part of the royal domain. It is in a sadly dilapidated state, and a 
few years will level it with the ground. It is amazing how numerous the 
monasteries were in this beautiful corner of Italy: St. Franciscans, near 
Agropoli; Austin Friars, at Copersito; Reformed Fathers and Benedic- 
tines, at Lauriano; Capuehins, at Perdifumo; and many others, whom it 
js needless to enumerate. The French may have acted from interested 
motives in much they have done in Italy, but in reducing the number of 
monasteries I have no doubt that the country has been benefited. 

I did not quite like the appearance of my host, and the ruined monas- 
tery seemed a fit place for a deed of darkness, but my exhaustion pre- 
cluded the possibility of my advancing a step farther without rest. I 
inquired if he had any room ‘where I could lie down for a couple of hours, 
when he showed me into a cell once occupied by the monks, about eight 
feet square, and containing a few boards, on which I could stretch ¥: self, 
I smiled at the idea of resting on such a bed, but, at all events, I should 
enjoy quiet and coolness for a short time, and | told him to call me in 
two hours if I did not make my appearance. I inquired what dinner he 
could procure me, and was highly delighted to find that he had some ex- 
cellent fish. I placed a bench against the door, that the noise might 
awake me if any attempt were made to break in upon my privacy. I 
slept soundly, and at the hour I fixed my landlord awoke me, when, on 
looking up to the mountain, I was sadly disappointed to find it covered 
with a thick mist. 1 called for my dinner, and had it brought out into 
the open air, as the heat was no longer so oppressive. I looked out with 
longing eyes to see the fish 1 had been promised, when, to my conster- 
nation, a dish made its appearance containing cold salted fish, swimming 
in vapid vinegar, and spiced with every herb, 1 am quite sure, that the 
Mountain Stella could produce. 1t was the most abominable compound 
that I had ever tasted, but mine host looked so wistfully in my face to 
hear its praises, that I could not find it in my heart to tell him so. 
Sausage was again my dinner, with the coarse black bread of the countr y. 
The wine, too, was miserable, but I had made up my mind to rough it. 
While I was thus employed, | was surprised to see a manufactory busily 
at work on the opposite side of the road. It was not a large oue, nor 
very important; it was a potter merrily employed at his trade, turning 
out the common earthenware used by the peasants. 1 inquired where he 
found a market for his merchandise, and he told me that this village had 
fairs at certain periods of the year, when he disposed of large quantities 
of his goods. There was no appearance of wealth about himself or his 
house, which consisted only of one apartment, but, notwithstanding this 
’pparent poverty, | had heard him loudly carolling some merry lay of his 
Country while he was turning his w theel. The peasantry of Italy are a 
g’y, merry race, wlio have few wants, avd, knowing nothing of those 
luxuries which have become necessaries for all classes amoug us, live per- 
fectly satisfied with the little they possess. 
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This fair, to which the potter refers, may possibly be that mentioned 
by Cassiodorus as taking place in the fifth century near Leucothea, now 
Licosa, which is at no great distance from the spot where I was sitting. 
These public meetings, though they dwindle away in importance, often 
continue for many centuries. Cassiodorus tells us that it was attended 
by merchants from distant lands, who extemporised a city for a short 
time. His words are (book viii. letter 33): “ Quidquid precipuum aut 
industriosa mittit Campania, aut opulenti Bruttii, aut Calabri peculiosi 
aut Apuli idonei, vel ipsa potest habere Provincia, in ornatum pulcherrime 
illius venalitatis exponitur.’’ ‘All the most precious wares which the 
industry of Campania, the riches of the Bruttii, the wealth of the Cala- 
brians or Apulians, or Lucania herself could produce, are exhibited at this 
important fair.” He tells us that it takes place “in Lucania, in the 
neighbourhood of Leucothea,” and he proceeds to give an account of a 
miracle which took place every year on the day of Saint Cipriano, when 
the fair was held. 

I had engaged my friend who had accompanied me in the morning to 
remain till [ was ready to proceed on my journey, as I saw that I should 
probably be benighted, and unable to find the ruins of Petilia. We 
started about five in the afternoon, but, though the sun’s rays were no 
longer so powerful, it required considerable resolution to persevere in the 
ascent. As we mounted, however, the air became fresher, and there was 
some appearance of change in the vegetation. My eye has been little 
accustomed for some years to the sight of grass, and it was not, therefore, 
without delight that my foot once more trod the green sward. I confess 
that I prefer the green fields, fresh and sparkling with dew, even to the 
graceful festoons of the vine and the rich hues of the orange-tree. In the 
lofty region above us, ever and anon, as the mist cleared away, we had a 
glimpse of a ruined castle perched on the top of a rock, but my time 
would not permit of my ascent toit. Along the foot of this rock I passed 
through the ruins of some edifices, which had probably contained the re- 
tainers of the baron. Tradition has handed down that it was destroyed 
by a piratical band of Saracens; at what period is unknown. I climbed 
up for about a mile farther, when I reached the summit of Stella, on which 
there was a small piece of level ground, where a chapel had been erected 
to the Madonna della Stella. There were no ruins that had the slightest 
appearance of bearing any very ancient date, but there were a good many 
foundations of ruined buildings a little below the chapel ; and if Petilia 
was of small size, it may have been placed on this spot, though it must 
have been of difficult access. There were two towns called Petilia, one 
in this part of Lucania, and another at Strongoli, among the Bruttii, 
which will be mentioned hereafter. At least, this is what Antonini and 
Romanelli maintain, but having been on the spot,'and seeing the small 
space of ground which it could occupy, I confess that I entertain grave 
doubts whether the true position has yet been discovered. At such a 
height water would fail, and even the difficulty of procuring provisions 
would be great. 

You must not suppose, because I was disappointed in the object of my 
search, that I was not amply rewarded for the fatigue I had undergone. 
I would willingly have endured a thousand-fold as much more to have 
enjoyed the magnificent scene that lay before me. I am not so bitten 
with the antiquarian mania but that 1 believe a varied landscape, such as 
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that which I was now admiring, speaks far more powerfully to the heart, 
and has a greater moral effect, than any work of man, however magnifi- 
cent, even though it may be a memorial of one of the brightest pages of 
human history. It was truly a noble landscape that opened to my view 
as the mist cleared away. The sun was approaching the horizon, and its 
rays tinged with a golden hue the sea, which was smooth as glass. All 
the rocks were touched with the same bright light. I must have been 
about fifteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, but so nearly per- 
pendicular was the mountain in some parts that it looked as if I could 
have thrown a stone into the water, and everything around was so silent 
that I imagined I could have heard its plunge to the bottom. In other 
parts the mountain slanted away gently, and the vegetation seemed to con- 
tinue to the very edge of fhe water, for you must recollect that we have no 
perceptible tides here. The shore dam” away to the north with nume- 
rous indentations, and immediately off the promontory there was a small 
island, which, on referring to my map, I found to be Licosa, the ancient 
Leucosia or Leucothea, the residence of a siren, a fabulous lady, who is 
said to have charmed men to their destruction. It seems a mere rock, 
and likely enough was always so, but the fable was an allegory to show 
that, whatever might be the outward appearance of the lady, if the imagi- 
nation clothed her with beauty, it was sufficient to lead the individual to 
his ruin. I had again a glimpse of the Bay of Salerno, which ap- 
peared in the distance, and of which I had to take a farewell glance. 
From this bright and lovely scene | turned round and looked into the in- 
terior. My eye rested on the lofty Apennines, aud below them stretched 
the gloomy forest of Monteforte, which my guide told me was the abode 
of a band of brigands. I have heard so much respecting them, and some 
of the statements have been of so alarming a character, that I thought it 
wise to hear what my guide, who lives in their vicinity, thought of them. 
I expressed a desire to visit them, which I secretly thought was putting 
my head into the lion’s mouth, and inquired whether he imagined I 
should be plundered of my property. He told me that a solitary traveller 
ran no risk, but they levied heavy contributions on rich proprietors. 
From the statements he made, I see that they have established a species 
of black mail, and, if I fall in with such parties, | have some right to 
claim kin with them, in consequence of the same practices that once pre- 
vailed in my own country. 

About a year ago, he tells me, that a proprietor came to reside in this 
vicinity, who had lived in a more peaceful and civilised part of the world, 
and who refused to submit to their exactions. It was not long before 
they waylaid and carried him off to their fastnesses, demauding a 
large ransom, and threatening deatn in case of refusal. His friends con- 
trived to collect the sum which they demandev. and arrangements were 
entered into for his release. Au attached servant of a muscular frame, 
and remarkable for activity, was appointed to convey the money, and it 
appears that this man determined to release his master without payment 
of the stipulated sum. It was a bold and hazardous enterprise, both for 
his master and himself, particularly as he had no means of communicating 
his intentions ; but the result showed that he had calculated correctly as 
to the step he meditated. When he appeared before the band he pre- 
tended to have some private communication to make to the chief, and 
when they had retired to a short distance, he darted upon him and brought 
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him to the ground. The whole band, astonished at this attack, rushed 
forward to save their chief, without paying attention to their prisoner, 
who seized the opportunity to escape. The servant fled immediately, 
with the body of the brigands after him ; but his activity enabled him to 
distance them, and he too escaped. The brigands, however, have sworn 
to spare neither master nor man, and they are now confiued within the 
walls of Agropoli. 

The gloom of evening had now settled on the valleys below, and I saw 
that the sun was almost touching the horizon; and however unwilling | 
was to depart, | had no alternative, as the twilight in this part of the 
world is of short duration. My guide pressed me to return to the village 
where he resided, and he promised to find me lodgings. This did not 
suit me, as I did not wish to add unnecessarily to the fatigues of m 
journey by retracing my steps. I saw a village at the foot of the hill, 
towards which there was a pretty easy descent, and I thought it better 
to take my chance of finding lodgings there. I parted from my guide, 
and made a hurried descent, knowing, that before I could reach it, evening 
would already have set in. The appearance of the houses augured ill for 
my night’s rest, though I had no doubt that I should find some shelter. 
I lost no time in putting an end to my doubts, entering the first open 
door that I reached, and causing great consternation to two old women, 
who were the only occupants. I had some difficulty in making my wishes 
understood, when an objection was started, which had never occurred to 
me. It appears that there is a law which forbids any one, under a severe 
penalty, from receiving a stranger in his house for the night without the 
permission of the magistrate, and it happened that this village was in 
union with another two miles distant, and there the magistrate resided, 
It was vain to argue that I was exhausted by fatigue, and that I could 
go no farther. What a contrast to our own happy country, and how 
little we think of this! I saw I must yield to necessity, and walk off a 
couple of miles to the village, which ] found to be called Porcile. It was 
now quite dark, and I should have had some difficulty in finding my way, 
if I had not fallen in with a man who was going to the same place. 
entered into conversation with him, and his head was evidently full of 
Carbonari, to whom he seemed determined to believe that I belonged. It 
is a society united by sacred bonds to overturn their present form of 
government, and to introduce the constitutional principle. I wish them 
every success, but J am not here with the view of taking any part in 
their proceedings. At last we reached Porcile, and I requested my com- 
panion to point out the house of the syndic, or chief magistrate of the 
village. 1 made my wants known to him, produced my passport, and 
stated that I wished to pass the nignt in the village if I could procure a 
bed. He told me that. if my passport was approved of by the head of the 
police, he would give me a bed, and he was civil enough to accompany me 
to that officer, whom we found seated at a large table, with a quantity of 
papers before him. The room was but dimly lighted by two lamps; but 
while he was examining my passport I threw my eyes over the apartment, 
and observing a picture, evidently execated by a young artist, I remarked 
that it was a creditable performance. It was a casual observation, but it 
touched on a secret spring, and cleared away any difficulties that he 
might have been inclined to throw in my way. It turned out to be 4 
painting executed by his only son, and of whose talents as an artist his 
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father was evidently proud. My passport was at once declared en régle, 
and the syndic very kindly offered to furnish me with a bed in his own 
house. The character of the Lucanians for hospitality has in no way 
degenerated from early times. lian (Var. Hist., iv. 1) tells us that 
there was a law that if a stranger arrived at sunset, with a desire to 
spend the night, and was refused, the party should be fined for his in- 
hospitality. Of course this offer was highly acceptable, and yet if I had 
known the fatigues I should have to undergo through politeness, I should 
have requested to be shown to the locanda. My arrival soon became 
known to the whole village of Porcile, and the syndic’s house—palazzo as 
they call it, for every respectable edifice is here dignified with the title of 
palace—was soon crowded by the principal inhabitants of the village. It 
was amusing to find myself become a person of such importance, but I 
would have willingly foregone all my new-born dignity for the quietness 
of my bed-chamber. The apartment into which I was introduced was of 
considerable size, and had evidently been in former times rather elegantly 
furnished, though the dust of age had now given it a dingy hue. The 
chairs were of that old-fashioned form which leads us back to the time of 
Elizabeth, and had been richly gilded. Their covers were of faded satin. 
The walls of the room were hung round with paintings of the ancestors of 
my host, but the light was not sufficient to enable me to decide whether 
they possessed any value as works of art. I find that it is by no means 
_— to have a bed even in their reception-rooms, and it was 80 
ere. 

I carried my politeness as far as my strength would allow. At last, 
however, I could bear my chair no longer, and I requested permission to 
recline on the couch. While I was resting they brought for my examina- 
tion a variety of coins and cameos, of which some seemed to be of con- 
siderable value. They talked very highly of a marble statue which was 
in their church, and they prevailed on me to accompany them to look at 
it. It had no pretensions, however, to antiquity, being evidently the 
production of an inferior artist; but they had no tradition in what way 
it had come into their possession, or at all events the priests did not 
choose that I should become acquainted with its history. 

After a delay, which appeared to me endless, supper was announced 
and we proceeded into another apartment, where I found the lady of the 
house, rather advanced in years, ready to receive me. I scanned with 
curious eye the appearance of the supper-table, which was groaning under 
a load of provisions. It showed that they were behind us in two articles 
—table-linen and earthenware. Their manufactory of tablecloths has 
not advanced beyond the very coarsest material, and the plates were of a 
rude, ungainly appearance. Silver forks and old silver-handled knives in 
great quantities proved the wealth of the family. The centre of the table 
was furnished with a dish of excellent salad—a great luxury in this 
climate. Then we had a roasted kid, rabbits, and what they called gelatine 
di porco, and insalata di capretto, swimming in oil, Celery and beans 
closed the repast. The wine was of excellent vintage, and there was a 
simplicity and homeliness which showed that they were truly happy to 
receive a stranger from a distant land at their hospitable board. 

At last, however, we parted, and I was not sorry to stretch my wearied 
limbs on my couch. 
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IDALIA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” “ STRATHMORE,”™ &c. 


Book THE FIFTH. 


RIEN QUE TOI. 


Oh! must the cup that holds 
The sweetest vintage of the vine of life 
Taste bitter at the dregs? Is there no story, 
No legend, no love-pussage, which shall ead 
Even as the bow that God hath bent in heaven 
O’er the sad waste of mortal histories, 
Promising respite to the rain of tears? 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CAPTIVE OF THE CHURCH. 


In the interior stood a small castellated building flanked with towers 
of a singular solidity and strength, and casements built deep into the 
solid masonry, the narrow slits and dwarfed arches of the early ages. 
The country round was dreary—marsh and osier bed, with the rushes 
turning from spring green to autumn hues as the season varied, and to the 
left, interminable olive-fields, bounded in the distance with a sombre line 
of cypress, had little beauty, even when the southern sunset gave them its 
glow; and the place where the building stood, a black and broken pile of 
irregular rock, with a lake below, hemmed in ‘by dark and stunted trees, 
lent only a deeper gloom and loneliness to the landscape. In the Cinque 
Cento the towers had been a robber’s stronghold, called the Vulture’s 
Nest, and sorely feared by travellers ; now, it was Church property, a 
few Cistercians held it as their convent, and, if it were ever used for 
other purposes, the slow swinging of the matins’ bell, which dully droned 
over the desolate lands around, stilled all rumour of the fact. 

A burning, tempestuous sun was setting in the west—intense fire 
lighted for the moment all the rugged and monotonous expanse, flamed 
in the salt and sluggish waters of the tarn, and reddened all the arid 
desert of the parching turf. Through a lancet window it shone into a 
darkened barren room ; the grey stone floor uncovered, the pine-wood 
walls as bare, and the meagre furniture of a convent cell, the only things 
that garnished it. To and froin the narrow limits paced, as a lioness 
may pace her den, Idalia. She was a prisoner of a King and of a 
Church—two gaolers that never in any age have ‘loosed their prey. 

The hour had come that she had long foreseen must sooner or later be 
her risk ; she was in the hands of foes whom but a tithe of all that she had 
done w ould have sufficed to hound to their worst fury. Fear was not in 
her now; the blood of Artemesia and of Manual was in her veins, and 
the fire of the Sea Queen and of the Imperial Soldier flamed too hotly 
and too proudly there to let dread enter. But a terrible chafing sense of 
utter impotence, a longing to dare, to defy, to vanquish, while she was 
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here a captive, a fearful knowledge, a passionate regret for all that she 
had lost, for all she might have been, made the slow moments’ torturing 
passage unendurable—made her fair hands clench, her fair eyes flash, 
her royalty of beauty quiver and rebel in mighty longing, in fearful 
bitterness. 

She knew that she had in her what would have found power to rule an 
empire—and she was here the prisoner of a Priesthood! But a more in- 
tense and a more poignant pang than that of her own adversity, of her own 

eril, was in her for other lives lost through her-—for the manhood that 
had reeled and fallen at her feet, for the sightless eyes that had looked 
up to hers, for the dead, slaughtered through a too true loyalty to her 
will, a too obedient rendering of her word. True, the liberty for which 
they had conspired was the just heritage of man, and the noblest cause 
for which human life can ever be laid down; true, it was for their country, 
and that country’s welfare and freedom, that they had fallen ; but this was 
no opiate to still the remorse that pierced and pursued her. She knew 
that the cause had been far less to those who had died before her than 
the smile of her own eyes; she knew that with her beauty, and her 
power, and her sorcery she had wooed them to passion only to drive them 
there, by. their fealty to her, to perish like netted stags. She knew that 
it had been through the beguilement of her own unsparing temptation, 
her own ruthless witchery of fascination, that those who had been mur- 
dered in the night just gone had entered on a career which, without her, 
they might never have embraced. 

The very masked banquet at which they had been trapped and slain 
had been given through her, given for her, and turned by her to that 
end for which the soldiers of the king had shot them down as rebels. 
She knew that but for her they would be living now in the fulness of 
their freedom and their manhood ; and the remorse of an assassin seemed 
to weigh on her and haunt her, with the blood-red glow of that dying 
sun, in which the uplifted eyes of Viana, as they had sought hers through 
the mists of his last agony, seemed ever to gaze on her. 

She was proud, she was daring, she was unscrupulous, she was self- 
controlled to a marvel—she was, as men counted, cruelly heartless ; but 
in that moment Idalia could have doomed herself to the curse of any 
eternal travail of expiation—in that moment she could have rent out her 
living heart where it beat, and have flung it to the kites that hovered in 
the dusky glow of twilight as the vilest, darkest, most accursed thing that 
ever beat with life. She had the coldness of the world, and the pitiless 
serenity of one long used to study strong emotions only as tools to power ; 
but beneath her acquired calm and cynic indifference the passions of 
Southern nations still slept in her, and she loathed herself with the fierce 
unsparing hatred with which men hate their direst foe. 

She did herself injustice in much, and loaded herself with heavier re- 
proach than that which had a right to rest on her; but it is ever thus 
with natures strong, bold, imperial, and used to command, when from 
the exercise of unmerciful dominion they change to the lament of self- 
rebuke and self-detestation; as kings in monastic days laid down the 
sceptre and took up the scourge. 

Of her own fate she scarce took thought ; she knew well enough that 
little mercy would mingle with it ; but all her heart, all her mind, all her 
longing, were with those dead men who had perished for her, those noble 
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and dauntless lives which had been struck down around her as though 
they had been murrained sheep. In her youth, in her beauty, in her 
wealth, in her supremacy, she was flung into captivity, and knew that 
endless imprisonment, if not the shame and labour of some still more 
humiliating torture, would be her doom, but no throb of pity was in her 
for herself; the only thought upon her was the men whom she told her- 
self, in her mute agony, that she had murdered. 

The bolts of the cell were undrawn with a slow grating sound ; she 
turned and faced the door; it opened, and Giulio Villaflor entered the 
chamber. The ruddy flame-like light just fading in the west was shed 
full upon her; the masque dress she had worn had not been changed, 
and the diamonds on it flashed amidst its scarlet, its black, and its 
gold; in her weary musings she had thrust back from her temples the 
masses of her rich diamond-crowned hair, and, though her face was very 
colourless and her eyes heavily circled, she had never looked more mag- 
nificent than she looked now, as she turned with a stag’s defiance, with 
an empress’s proud challenge. 

Giulio Villaflor, entering with the soft and courtly step of his habitual 
grace, started and paused, with a Roman oath murmured involuntarily in 
his surprise and his admiration. He had seen her in Paris, in Spain, 
but in that instant her loveliness literally struck him blind ; he came to 
arraign a captive, and a queen faced him in haughty and silent disdain. 
Fluent, facile, a statesman and a churchman, a libertine and a courtier, 
he had for the moment no words ; he was held-in check by his own rebel 
prisoner. 

She looked at him, and a slight smile of contempt passed over her 
face. 

“Ah! I thought so,” she said, calmly. ‘‘So your lambs were the 
wolves, holy father ?”’ 

The Prince-Bishop changed colour ever so faintly, the sarcasm of the 
accent rather than of the words pierced his armour of omnipotence and 
self-love ; he understood why men had dreaded the lash and the steel less 
than they had dreaded the lightest touch of this woman’s scorn. But he 
was a powerful and accomplished personage, to whom defeat or opposition 
were heresies unknown; he recovered his momentary discomfiture, and 
came nearer to her, the warm after-glow on his stately stature and his 
handsome majestic form, while his lustrous Roman eyes smiled gently. 

“My daughter, it has grieved us sorely that you should have been so 
long in rebellion against the Anointed of God; and believe me, the harsh- 
ness of coercion has only been resorted to in the last extremity, and with 
the deepest reluctance and regret.” 

Idalia where she stood turned her head, and let her eyes rest full on 
his, with a meaning more tnan any words could ever have expressed. 

‘“‘ Monsignore, it will be as well for us to lay aside these euphuisms. 
Neither of us believes them, and they weary both. Let us suppose them 
already uttered, and speak more truly—if a priest can speak so. I] am 
your captive ; it has long been one of the supreme ambitions of your life, 
and one of the most relentless efforts of your Church. I have baffled you 
long ; you have trapped me at last. There is no more to be said.” 

Monsignore, the silken and astute diplomatist who wove the finest 
meshes of Court and Vatican intrigue, and was to be embarrassed by no 
living antagonist’s skill, felt the blood burn under his olive skin, and felt 
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the weakness of a bitter anger rise in him beneath the brief, tranquil, 
ironic words of his captive. Monsignore was never angered, the dulcet 
sweetness of his bland repose was never stirred by so provincial and un- 
wise a passion; and he knew her power by that pulse of wrath she could 
stir in him. Yet he restrained it perfectly ; he bowed with the grace for 
which he was renowned at St. Cloud and Compiégne. 

“Pardon me, figliola mia a 

“Pardon me, Monsignore! I am not of your communion ; call me 
simply Madame de Vassalis.” 

The Prince-Bishop made a gentle deprecatory gesture with his white 
and elegant hands. 

‘‘ Even those who nave strayed from us we still hope to reclaim ; and 
I speak as beseems me in the name of the Church. You have thought 
‘there is no more to be said,’ since by force you have been brought within 
our authority. You err greatly; there are many things.” 

Her old superb, disdainful smile came on Idalia’s face; the entrance 
of the churchman had roused in her all her native pride, all her worldly 
brilliance, all her royal defiance; she knew well enough with whom she 
had to deal, and the assumption of authority awoke in her all her dignity 
and dauutlessness. 

“Many things?” she repeated, tranquilly, and with a polished ease 
that met the priest de puissance a puissance. “ Possibly! You would 
wish to know from me—your captive—the secrets of my party, the 
names of my associates, the securities of my wealth, many other matters 
that you consider have become yours by right through my conquest ?” 

Giulio Villaflor looked at her curiously, a little bewildered. 

“It is so, my daughter,” he said, blandly. “We would rather, you 
will be sure, receive these—our rights, as you justly say—voluntarily from 
you than be compelled to extract them by harsher means.” 

She laughed a little; a soft, mocking, ironic laugh. 

“T imagined so. Well—it is as I said; there is nothing to be dis- 
cussed between us; for all the weight of your Church, all the steel of 
your Swiss, will not foree one word from me.” 

Monsignore started, and the purple blood flushed under the olive of his 
cheek and brow ; his lips quivered, his teeth clenched on the full scarlet 
under lip. It was so utterly new to Giulio Villaflor to be mocked and 
bearded—and by a woman too! 

His dulcet courtliness gave way, his mellow and honeyed sweetness 
curdled, the fire flashed into his eyes that had used to burn in the darkling 
glance of the men of his great hierarchy when Savonarola braved them or 
Kings defied their legate. 

“* Will not’ is never said to Rome!” he answered, with the haughty 
grandeur of the mighty days of the Papacy. 

She faced him with a sovereignty not Jess disdainful and supreme. 

“Indeed! I think many who have said it have been slain by Rome, 
silent unto death !” 

His face darkened more and more; “contumacy’’ was the deadliest 
sin in his eyes; he would have struck it out with the iron heel of ‘Torque- 
mada or Ximenes. 

‘Some crave death, and are forbidden it ; they must live to do our 
bidding.” 

The words were uttered low, and the menace, though vague, was preg- 
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nant. For the moment there was intense silence, but her eyes never 
shrank, only in them deeper and deeper gathered the mute and fiery 
scorn. 

“You threaten me?” she said, with cool, contemptuous carelessness, 
reckless how she provoked, so that she stabbed him. “ It is scarce worth 
while to so stain your manhood and your calling, Monsignore. I am in 
your power. There is little dignity in menace to a prisoner.” 

The kingly potentate, the silken churchman, the absolute tyrant, the 
tortuous courtier, shook in all his limbs with rage. She took his weapons 
from him, she rent his panoply, she silenced his eloquence, she pierced 
his nets, and a deadly, burning, insidious passion crept in on him. She 
looked so beautiful there, in the fading russet light, with her Greek 
grace and her ironic pride, and her fettered, untamed, deathless royalty ! 

‘“ She is a Semiramis! She is a sorceress!” he muttered in his throat, 
as he turned and paced the cell a moment, to still the feverish, angered, 
impatient bitterness rising in him and unnerving him. He felt to her as 
in the days of the Middle Age men felt to those women whom they sent 
to the stake for the burning sorcery, the white magic, of their too great 
charms. 

She waited there, serene, unmoved, her eyes looking outward at the 
desolate and barren marshes, her gold hair slightly pushed back from her 
brows, the richness and the glitter of her masque dress the sole point of 
colour in the grey gloom of the cell. She looked like a picture burnt in 
on the darkness of the naked prison wall. 

His glance, passionate and ruthless under the velvet gentleness of his 
long-studied regard, devoured her loveliness with thirsty, astonished ad- 
miration. He had said of her that she had the daring of the Cesars, but 
he thought now that she had the intoxication of a Cleopatra. He had 
heard of her power, he had heard of her witchery, he had heard of the 
insanity of men who loved her and thought a world well lost for her ; he 
felt and understood the meaning of those stories now. And a proud, eager, 
cruel light dawned on his face. ‘ Altro!” he murmured to himself, with 
the mocking smile of his full lips. What mattered it—her defiance, her 
beauty? She was his captive! Nomiunally the king’s captive, virtually 
his. What mattered resistance ? 

He paused before her, subduing the glow of his thoughts beneath the 
fall of his silken lashes, long and soft as the lashes of women ; and his 
voice had its sweetest melody. 

‘Madame de Vassalis, hear me. You have said justly you are a 
prisoner ; in the power of a sovereign you have conspired against, of a 
government you have sought to undermine. To underrate your power 
for rebellion and for evil would be absurd ; it has been vast, and wrought 
by the surest spells that subjugate the heart and the soul of man 

Her delicate, moqueur, merciless smile arrested the words on his lips. 

‘* What do you know of those spells, holy father ?” 

Though her life was in this man’s power, to use as he would, she could 
not restrain the irony that gave her, the captive, so keen a weapon against 
her tyrant. A smile for which she could have killed him gleamed under 
his drooped lids. 

“ Had I never known them until how, this moment had sufficed to 
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teach them ! 
A haughty impatience swept over Idalia’s face. 
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“Sir! I have had my surfeit of such compliments. From a priest I 
may surely look for immunity from their weariness.’ 

The tiger-glitter glistened more darkly in his soft brown veiled eyes. 
How could he deal with this woman? Menace had no terror for Pe 
homage no charm! Unconsciously his voice hardened and grew more 
imperious ; she was the first who had ever braved or baffled him. 

‘* Madame,” he pursued, disregarding her words, “ you know that you 
are liable to the full rigour of the Law ?” 

“ T know that I am in the power of those who never failed to use that 
rigour with or without right !” 

‘The Church cannot err,” he said, with the certain fiery majesty 
which, tyrannous and blind in its own belief of infallibility as it was, was 
yet the truest and greatest thing in him. ‘“ You, madame, fall within the 
pale of its most severe justice ; yet the Church, as you know well, will 
not deal with you ; your sins will be left to the Secular Arm, Your wealth 
will be confiscated, your power crushed, your life passed in a felon’s cell. 
You must know this.” 

ss My wealth cannot be confiscated,” she answered, negligently, “ for 
there is none of it lodged in Italy; you could scarcely imagine me so 
incautious! That you will give me no liberty while I have life I per- 
fectly understand, and that King Francis and the Pontifical States alike 
treat the love of freedom and of justice as a convict’s crime, all Europe is 
well aware. If you allude to my riches i imagining that I will purchase 
my safety, you err; I will not swell a tyrant’s treasuries to gain a per- 
sonal indulgence.” 

Rage, hot and lowering, flushed Giulio Villaflor’s brow as he heard ; 
yet something of that unwilling homage which had been wrung from 
him when he had said, “ She has the daring of the Cesars !” was wrested 
from him now in an admiration that was half amaze, half intolerance ; 
wholly sudden and very ferocious passion was controlled beneath the suave 
mellow hypocrisies which by long usage had become to him as second 
nature. 

‘“‘ Madame,” he said, with a wave of his long delicate hand, “ there are 
enormities and conspiracies of such magnitude that the wealth of the 
world could not purchase condonation or escape for them. Those of the 
Countess Idalia must be expiated ; they cannot buy absolution either 
from the Church she has blasphemed or the throne she has shaken. 
Captivity awaits you—captivity ¢ill death. Has it no terrors for you— 
for you, in your beauty, your youth, your magnificence, your reign of 
love and of pleasure ?” 

She looked him full in the eyes : 

“ Monsignore, you use strange language for a priest. Whatever my 
fate be, I merit it; not for the things which you quote against me as 
crime, but for luring to their graves the lives you and your murderers 
slew last night.” 

The nerves of his cheeks quivered with agitated wrath; not for his 
bishopric would he have it known that he had looked on at the slaughter, 
aud given the death-word at the Villa Antina. She laughed, in the 
aching bitterness of her heart, and in her dauntless scorn for the foes who 
had netted her in like a wired bird. 

“ Ah, that was a noble exploit, beau sire ; a gentle and holy duty of 
an anointed of Christ! The cross has led the van of the slaughterers of 
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life and of liberty many a time; you but followed the mission of priests 
in all ages,—to sow broadcast war and desolation, and to pile dead bodies 
by fire or by steel for the glory of God in the mission of peace! Go 
and kneel with Viana’s blood on your head !—go and fill the throne of 
St. Peter with the murder of patriots heavy on your soul! Go—you 
have done no more than the men of your office have ever done since 
Hypatia was slain by Cecil, and the early Christians tore and fought for 
rivalry in Alexandria, and Rome, and Byzantium !” 

The light of the sun had died out, there was only the silvery gieam of 
a lamp Giulio Villaflor had brought in in his hand, and set down on 
the narrow stone table; in the mingled radiance and shadow she stood 
before the omnipotent Churchman, in whose hands her destiny was held, 
as though she were a feudal sovereign who lashed a disobedient vassal 
with her displeasure and disdain. He stood, doubting his own senses ; 
he the superb priest, he who aspired to the triple tiara, he the friend of 
emperors and the ruler of palace consciences, to be arraigned by a revo- 
Jutionist, by an adventuress, whom his will could consign to the Vicaria, 
to linger there for life! He was convulsed scarce less with amaze than 
with wrath; and yet through all something of homage was wrung to 
the majestic courage which thus defied him, and a consuming passion 
seized him for the mere physical loveliness he looked on—never lovelier 
than it was now, pale with grief for the work that it had wrought, but 
instinct with fearlessness and with scorn. 

“Per fede!” cried Giulio Villaflor, the fury and the amazement in him 
breaking through the ever-impenetrable masking of his dulcet gracious- 
ness. ‘ Perfede! you are bold indeed !” 

“‘T leave cowardice to ecclesiastics, who net brave men like foxes, and 
who menace a captive when she can no longer revenge !”’ 

A flush of shame and irritation came on ‘his cheek ; he was intolerant, 
cruel, cunning, an intriguer, a liar, a man of unscrupulous ambition, of 
intense and overweening pride and vanity ; but he was withal a gentle- 
man, and he felt the sting of the rebuke. 

‘**T came—not to menace, but to persuade,” he said, restraining the 
passion she had roused in him, and bending on her the full lustre of his 
soft eyes. ‘“ My daughter, you cannot suppose but that it is with the 
utmost repugnance, and only at the last extremity, that force will be re- 
sorted to by those you have so justly aroused against } you. Your years, 
your sex, your brilliance, all render the task of chastisement, the exercise 
of severity towards you, a most painful duty.” 

She smiled. 

“ Neither royalty nor priesthood are likely to suffer much from com- 
punction ; and as for the things you name, I take no refuge in the 
shield of my sex’s weakness. I believe few men have merited your hatred 
and your rigour, or the vengeance of any tyranny, more than I have 
done.” 


Again she broke his patience, again she rent aside the courteous, 
polished suavity which never until now had failed him. 

“You speak idly,” he said, with a jarring anger and insolence in his 
voice. “ You toy with words you xnow not the meaning of; you little 
dream what our ‘rigour,’ what our ‘vengeance’ can be to those who 
brave us!” 


Her eyes rested calmly and contemptuously on his : 
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“Do I not? When my best-beloved friend Virginia von Evon was 
scourged in the streets of Pesth because she would not yield up an Hun- 
garian ‘rebel’ who had trusted his life to her keeping; when Pauline 
Lasla perished under the ice and the irons of Siberia because she had 
carried despatches for a Polish liberator; when the Countess Rossellio, 
at eighty years of age, was thrown into a dungeon by your order because 
she had lost her two noble sons in the cause of her Italy; when the wife 
of Manuel Canaro was shot down before his eyes by the soldiers of the 
Pope for no sin save that of loving liberty and him too well; when I 
have seen those and a score more martyrs like him, do you think I know 
nothing of how your hierarchy and your monarchy can revenge them- 
selves on women? It is you, Monsignore, who speak idly; I am well 
aware that you will essay captivity first, andif that do not break me into 
betraying my friends to you and assigning you my wealth, why, then, 
that you will try—torture! _ It may be as well to spare you the pro- 
bation, and to let you know that, though you have fettered me, you have 
not vanquished me, and never will. Others have died silent, and so 
can I.” 

The words were spoken tranquilly, with no haste, with no passion in 
them; only beneath their repose of utterance was that fine, keen infliction 
of scorn, that proud, unyielding patience of resolve, which goaded and 
incensed him as no torrent of reproaches or of lamentations could have 
done. And yet, even in his wrath, even in his amaze, even in his out- 
raged majesty as priest and autocrat, he could not but yield her admira- 
tion—admiration that stung and fanned the passion in him to fire. He 
stood before her, as a Papal Legate might have stood before an Empress 
who defied his mission and the might of Rome, rather than as before a 
helpless and rebel captive. 

‘“ True!” he said, with that grandeur of dominance which made the iron 
priests of a dead age the scourge and terror of empires. ‘True! the 
Church must cut off and root up, even with steel and flame, the un- 
worthy and the accursed who deny her supremacy. Pity can have no 
place where er holiness is menaced, where her kingdom is denied, where 
her reign is outraged. ‘True !—even your sex cannot spare you from the 
chastening that she must, in the fulness of her divine love, bestow on 
you for the purification of your heresies and your rebellion r 

She stayed him with a gesture : 

‘“‘ Nay, Monsignore! we are not in the Cinque Cento, and you cannot 
burn me, though you can slay me more slowly and more cruelly, perhaps. 
A truce to this melodrame! We are both of the world; let us speak 
without tragedy. You say the Secular Arm will deal with me for my 
‘crimes,’ why then are you here ?” 

The direct question staggered him slightly, but Giulio Villaflor was 
very rarely at fault; he bowed with grace. 





‘Because I would fain save you, were it possible, from the fruits of 


your own misguided recklessness.”’ 

“T thought so,” she said, calmly, while his eyes fell beneath her 
smile. ‘J have said, I betray no one; and I give no bribes.” 

“Tn gold—no. And I seek none.” 

He leaned nearer to her, and his voice sank very low; the flash burnt 
darker in his olive cheek, and his eyes gazed on her beauty with a bold- 


ness that gleamed out under their veiled and velvet softness with a tiger- 
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like ferocity, that those knew well as their death-doom who dared cross 
the will of Monsignore. 

“In gold—no !” she echoed. “ You seek ray political secrets. Well, 

ou will never have them.” 

“ What!” His voice was very low still, and vibrated with the in- 
tensity of restrained passion through the silence of the cell. “-You 
will renounce your pomp, your wealth, your pleasures, your ambitions, 
your freedom, for the toil of a convict, the chains of a felon, the soli- 
tude of a dungeon, the slow, festering, hopeless, endless existence of a 
prisoner whom no power can release save the warrant of death!” 
Ble face was still, set, colourless as marble, and as firm : 

* Yes, if liberty is only to be bought by the shame of treachery.” 

He looked at her, forced out of himself, as it were, by the homage she 
wrung from him : 

** Mother of God! What a man you would have been!—you would 
have ruled the world.” 

She smiled with a disdainful weariness. 

“ Who knows? I might have been a court ecclesiastic, and sold my 
soul for power to a sacerdotal lie!” 

The satire pierced him to the quick, and all the darker and more cruel 
passions returned on him. He stooped and laid his hand, with the 
amethyst ring that glittered like a basilisk’s eyes, down upon hers; his 
voice stole very low on her ear. 

“ Tdalia! women of your beauty can bribe more potently than by gold 
or state-lore. You shall buy your freedom if you will—from me.” 

She understood him ; the blood flashed back into the colourless weari- 
ness of her face; she flung his touch off like pollution; she faced him 
_ there in the dimness of the lamp-light with a look in her eyes before 
which he, all fearless, steeled, and omnipotent though he was, cowed like 
a lashed hound. Even Giulio Villaflor lacked the boldness which should 
dare twice tempt her with that alternative to purchase back her sove- 
reignty and liberty. 

“‘Monsignore,” she said, briefly, and each word cut like ice, “if J 
refuse to be a traitress, I shall scarce consent to be your mistress. It 
were a poor choice of dishonour !” 

He could have killed her in her haughty beauty, in her unsparing 
answer that laid bare the shame and evil of his own heart, that spoke 
out so mercilessly the meaning of his veiled words, of his hinted tempt- 
ing! She had dared him, she had refused him, she had unmasked him 
—well, she should know of what fashion was the vengeance of Roman 
blood, of ecclesiastical dominion! He bent to her, his lips close to her 
hair, his eyes looking into hers, his brown smooth cheek darkly stained 
with the purple flush of passions which nothing but that calm scorn of 
her fixed gaze, which never left him, which never drooped beneath the 
fierce menace, the ravenous love, of his own, held in any check. 

“Madame de Vassalis, you might have given your beauty for your 
liberty and wealth; you have refused. So be it! It is in my power 
without terms or concession. You might have reigned my mistress. You 
shall be now, instead, my toy for an hour, and languish, later, till the 
grave, in the King’s prisons or the galley’s shame. You were unwise, 
my brilliant revolutionist, to make a foe of me; you are mine body and 
soul, life and death—mine to take when I will, to give where I choose !” 
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And, with these words, he flung his violet robe closer about him, and, 
without a glance at her where she stood, swept across the stone floor of 
the convent cell and left her presence; his keen ear had heard the foot- 
fall of a monk without. 

“TI come, my son—I come!” he said, gently, in his sweet lingering 
voice. ‘ The captive is contumacious still, but, with discipline and per- 
suasion, she may still be reclaimed to the august faith. Draw the bolts 
well—so! so!—and deal gently with her; she will see her error.” 

Alone, where the silver lamp shed its lambent flickering light, Idalia 
thrust her hand within the folds of the rich scarlet and gold broideries 
and sweeping lace of the masquerade dress she still wore, and drew half 
out from its resting-place in her bosom a delicate gold-sheathed Venetian 
stiletto, a jewel-studded toy slung by a chain round her throat. She 
looked at the slender, glittering, lithe blade, and smiled as she put it 
back. ’ 

‘« His !—while that fragile steel has Venetian poison in its point, and 
will release me from earth the moment his lips dare touch mine !” 

For she had in her the temper of Lucretia. 






CHAPTER II, 
THE CHASE AND THE TROUVAILLE. 


In the warm light of the summer morning the yacht steamed her way 
once more into the harbour of Capri; the Venetians were safe, and 
Erceldoune returned—to suffer as he knew, and suffer hopelessly, yet no 
more able to hold himself back from it than the mariners were able to 
turn their prows back from the magic music of yonder Syren Isles. 
Groups of marinari were talking together gravely, and with an unwonted 
sadness on their ruddy sunburnt faces; as he waded through the knee- 
deep surf, that splashed over the hessians he wore, he noticed it—his 
thoughts leapt to her in an instant—he asked the sailor nearest him 
what ailed them. The sailor was the man whose brother he had once 
rescued from the churning seas below Tiberio. 

“Tt is the Comtessa Idalia, Signore.” 

“ What of her ?” 

He felt his mouth grow parched and breathless as he spoke. 

“‘ They have arrested her !” 

“ Arrested her?” 

He staggered against the brown timbers of a boat resting on the 
sands, and aes them hard to keep himself from reeling like a 
drunken man. For the moment, old usage in many countries gave the 
word no meaning on his ear, save in its criminal sense. 

“So they say, Signore,” answered the sailor, while his strong teeth set 
mastiff-like. ‘If I had been there, they should not have touched the 
hem of her skirts! It was done at the Villa Antina, in the interior; the 
soldiers shot many, I’ve been told.” 

“Many! Who?” 

“Conspirators, Signore—so they say,’”’ replied the Capriote, who 
scarcely hee the meaning of the + Ty and thought the world 
governed to perfection if it proved a good fishing-season, and many 
visitors came to the coast. ‘ Some tell that his Highness of Viana was 
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killed, but I don’t know about that ; buf Miladi Idalia is a prisoner of 
the King’s.” 
With an oath mighty as ever rang over the marches from the fierce 
lips of Bothwell, Erceldoune strode from him well-nigh ere the words 
were ended, and plunged down into the thicket of vegetation that led to 
the beetling cliff on which her villa stood. The sun was scorching, the 
ascent on the slope that faced the sea perilous to life and limb; there 
was no more than a perpendicular granite slab towering many feet above 
the water, covered with foliage and rock-flowers. But he was a trained 
mountaineer; he knew the ice-slope of the Alps as well as he knew the 
Border-land ; he was up it with the swiftness of thought, swinging him- 
self in mid-air from the tough coils of the tangled creepers till he reached 
the summit, and forced his way, without pause or ceremonial, into the 
court-forsaken dwelling. 


** No one passes!” 

A soldier on guard stood within the arched entrance ;+then he knew 
that it was true, and that she was lost to him, lost to the fangs of the 
Church, to the dungeons of the Bourbons. 

‘“‘ By whose order are you here ?” 

The words were hoarse and faint ; he felt his lips parched with a dry 
white heat. 

“The order of the King.”’ 

“The King’s! Stand off!” cried Erceldoune, as though the very 
name of her tyrant maddened him. “ What right have you, for all the 
eid despots who curse Europe, to invade her privacy, “to violate her 

ome ?” 

The sentinel said nothing, but lowered his bayonet till the blade was 
levelled against the intruder’s breast ; at that instant the deep howl of the 
Russian hound moaned down the silence; Erceldoune shook with rage as 
he heard it; was not her dumb beast even spared! He wrenched the 
weapon by the gun-barrel from the soldier’s hand, flung himself on the 
slight frail form of the Neapolitan, and, tossing him aside lightly as a 
broken bough, dashed across the court to where the hound was chained ; 
it was the work of a second to unloose and free him. Ere even that was 
wholly done, however, the three soldiers left on guard of the villa, which 
had been rifled by governmental order of all papers, plate, jewels, and 
articles of value, roused by their comrade’s cry, aed | into the square 
court, and lev elled their bayonets at him. 

“ Stir, and you are a dead man !” said the corporal in command. 

A laugh was the only answer Erceldoune gave; his blood was up, aud 
in his misery and his fiery rage he cared nothing, and almost knew 
nothing, of what he did or said. 

“ At them, Sulla!” he cried in Servian, lifting his hand. 

With a bound the giant hound sprang on the soldier of Francis, and 
hurled him down as if he had been a dead boar. Erceldopne, ‘with 
the single blow of his left hand, levelled another to the ground, and before 
the last sentinel could take aim or raise his fallen fellows, he sprang 
through the gateway, and with the dog at his side dashed headlong 
through the gardens and down the mountain road, without pause, with- 
out heed, well-nigh without sense. 

The glow and colour of the world of summer blossom, the fragrant 
stillness of the morning, the swinging of matin-bells from a chapel far 
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down the steep incline, all seemed dizzy, unreal, intangible ; only one re- 
membrance stood out clear before him—she needed him, He felt giddy 
and blind, a sickening oppression was on him, the intense odours of the 
myrtle and orange-flowers were intolerable to him, he felt maddened 
and senseless with pain; but he was nota man to yield to misery or dread 
while action was possible, while daring and skill could avail aught. Fire 
burned in his eyes, his lips shook, his teeth clenched like a vice ; he 
grasped the wolf-hound’s mighty mane in a gesture that Sulla under- 
as though volumes had been said in it. 

“ We will save her—or kill them.” 

The dog seemed instinctively to know that in his liberator was the 
avenger of his mistress. He accepted Erceldoune’s lead, and followed 
him er Repeated peril and hestecfocs emergencies, often met and 
vanquished by himself alone, had given Erceldoune the prompt decision, 
the energetic vigilance, the knowledge and the patience of a soldier; his 
own nature rash to a fault, the habit of long and arduous service, had 
taught him the value of coolness and of self-restraint.. His passions and 
his fiery chivalry of temper could have led him now to any madness, 
could have led him to seek out Francis in his own palace, and strike him 
down before all his nobles and all his guards, as her tyrant and her 
abductor. He had the blood in him of Border chiefs who had fought for 
la Reine Blanche, and Scottish soldiers who had served with Gordon’s 
archers, of haughty Castilians who had died for a point of honour, and 
steel-clad pee af who had conquered with the Great Captain, and a 
vein of the old dauntless, reckless, fearless, romantic knight-errantry of a 
dead day was in him, little as he had known it. His rival had not erred 
when he had said that the “ Border Eagle” should have lived in the 
Crusades. But not the less did he know now that discretion and self- 
control were needed to serve her; not the less did he bend to their curb 
the fierce longings of his own passionate wretchedness. 

He paused a moment where a deep leafy nest of rock and foliage 
screened him from all sight, and tried to still the throbbing misery of his 
thoughts, and search out the nearest clue to find her. She was in the 
power of her foes; royal soldiers held her villa; that she was deeply com- 
promised in political matters was evident; where she might now be taken 
the gaolers who held her alone knew. He shuddered as he remembered 
all the histories he had heard of the vengeance of the monarchists on those 
who had defied them! Her dog was with him ; the sentinels would tell 
the story of his onslaught on them ; if noticed, he would be suspected and 
watched, possibly even arrested. ‘To go to Naples was to risk arousing 
suspicions that might render every effort to save her useless. He must 
be unknown, untracked, or he could do nothing; yet he must keep the 
hound with him, for no aid could be so sure to track her as Sulla’s certain 
scent and unerring instinets of fidelity. The dog stood now beside him, 
the fine nostrils quivering, the ears pointed, every nerve on the stretch, 
and every now and then a piteous anguish in the brown lustrous eyes as 
they were turned on him with a low heartbroken moan. 

He stood and thought some moments, then rapidly, and keeping ever 
under the deep shelter of the leaves, he made his way by winding paths 
to the hut of the marinaro whose life he had saved long before on San 
Constanza’s-day. It stood near the beach, hidden under a great ledge of 
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- rock, like a seagull’s nest. As it chanced, the fisherman sat without in 
the sun, singing and mending his nets; he was only just back from a 
long sail to Calabria. Erceldoune went up to him and held out his 
hand. 

 Nicolé, do you remember the night under Tiberio ?” 

The nets fell on the sand in a heap, all sea-stained and clogged with 
weed. The marinaro, with tears of delight in his bright black eyes, and a 
thousand cries to the Madonna dell’ Mare, thanked him and blessed him 
and worshipped him, and would have knelt down at his feet had he been 
allowed. Life surely was no great matter there in the Piccolo Marina, 
getting scant bread from the depths of the waters, spreading the nets on 
the low flat shingle-hut roof to dry, and going out in peril of storms for 
sake of a piece of dry fish for hungry children’s mouths to eat; yet it 
must have had its pleasures too, for the fisher Nicolo was grateful for the 
saving of it as though he had been crowned with gold. 

*“ You will do a thing for me, Cold?” asked Erceldoune, as he ar- 
rested the torrent of gratitude. 

“J will risk body and soul for you, Signor !”’ 

“T believe you would; but it is nothing so bad. I only want you to 
sell me a fishing-suit such as you wear, and some of your fishing-nets and 
lines.” 

“J will seld you nothing, ’Lustrissimo,” said the sailor, doggedly, and 
with a certain wounded pride. “ I will give you everything my poor hut 
holds.” 

“ And I will take it as willingly. Forgive me for using the word of 
barter !” 

The Capriote’s eyes beamed with delight at the concession and the 
comprehension. 

“ Come within, Eccellenza.” 

Erceldoune bent his lofty head, and entered the low, square, sea- 
scented hut, with the half-naked children, handsome as young seraphs, 
and the yellow gourds, and dried herbs, and onion-ropes hanging 
from the rafters. As it chanced, there was a suit, unworn except on 
féte days, and of full size, for the marinaro was of high stature and 
powerfully built. In a few moments his own white yachting-dress was 
changed for it; he set the scarlet-tasselled cap on his head, wore nothing 
over the loose striped shirt that left his arms so free, and flung some nets 
over his shoulders. With the bronze hue of his skin and the sweeping 
darkness of his silken beard, no casual glance would have detected him 
to be other than a handsome Capriote. 

“Shall I pass as a marinaro?” he asked the sailor. 

Nicold smiled. 

** You look more like a king in disguise, ’Lustrissimo.” 

“Tam sorry for it. Now, while I wait here, will you pull out to the 
yacht, give the captain this ring from me as credentials, and bid him send 
me, by you, all the gold and circular-notes I have on board, my pistol- 
case, powder-flask, cartridge-case and shot-belt, and a pocket-flask of 
brandy? Say nothing of my disguise, and be as quick as you can, for 
God’s sake.” 

The Capriote obeyed, got his little boat out rapidly, and pushed off 
from the shore with hearty good will. Erceldoune sat at the hut door 
with the hound couched at his feet, and his eyes fixed on the waste of 
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waters. All the glories of the bay were spread before him, but it might 
have been a sand-desert for aught that he knew or saw; the fishing-skiff 
flew light and swift as a bird over the sea, but to him it seemed scarcely 
to move ; every moment was a pang, every minute appeared eternity. 
While he waited here in the noontide glare, how might not she be 
tortured !—while the hours flew on, how might not her foes be wringin 
her proud heart! Time was passing so fast; three days, they said, had 
gone by since the arrest at Antina ; Heaven only knew how many leagues 
she might have been borne since then, to what remote inaccessible re- 
cesses of Alps or Apennines, or monastic prison, or mountain-shut morass, 
she might not have been taken ere now! The fever of an intolerable 
agony possessed him. While he was in action he could bear it ; it was 
something at least to be in search for her, to be in her service, to be on 
her track ; but to sit here while those eternal matins tolled the passing 
seconds away, and the fishing-boat seemed to glide snail-like over the 
width of the sea !—he thought he should lose his senses. The swinging 
monotone of the chapel bell, the measured dips of the oars, seemed to 
beat into his brain and drive him senseless. What was it to him that she 
had told him his passion was hopeless? If he could give her back her 
freedom and her happiness, he felt that he could die in peace; he loved 
her with a great and very noble love. 

Nicolo returned very*rapidly, laggard as the time had appeared, bring- 
ing all for which he had been sent. The money was the whole, or very 
nearly, of his three months’ pay just drawn—some two hundred pounds or 
less of circular-notes in a chamois-leather pouch. He left, unseen, several 
gold pieces of it in a wooden bowl from which the fisherman was used to 
drink his onion-soup, then slipped the pistols in his sash and the pouch 
in his shirt, and turned again to Nicolo. ; 

‘Now take me across, some way off Naples if you can, and Jet me land 
unnoticed in the nearest route for Antina.” 

The marinaro, with all the alacrity of his craft, had ready his sailing- 
boat, a yawl half decked, in very little time, and, with his eldest son at 
the helm, pushed off once more into deep water. Erceldoune sat silent 
and deep in thought, the hound at his feet, couched on the bottom of the 
vessel, watching him ever with deep, keen, mournful eyes. The day was 
beautifully still ; the bay alive with innumerable craft, and gay with sails 
of tawny stripes and flags of all nations’ hues. Naples lay white and 
matchless in her sunlit grace; he saw no more of the glory about him 
than though he were blind. He thought they sailed slowly as a death- 
barge; in truth, the yawl danced over the light curled waves and through 
the snowy surf as brightly as a monacco on the wing. 

Nicold knew every bal of the coast, and landed at length in a small 
lonely creek, hidden in profuse vegetation, where there was just depth 
enough to steer the vessel in, and let the beach be reached by wading. 

“Yonder lies Antina, Signor,” said the fisherman ; “ a league to the 
left by that road where the cypresses are. You see?” 

Erceldoune took the man’s brown hand in his and wrung it hard. 

“Tsee! I cannot thank you now, Nicold. Later on, if I live 
’ The Capriote fixed his large black eyes tenderly and wistfully on 

im, 
“‘ Eecellenza, you go into some danger. Let me be with you.” 
Erceldoune shook his head. 
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“ Why not, Signor ?’”’ pleaded Nicolo, entreatingly. “ When J was in 

il you came to me, down into the churning seas, at risk of your own 
ife. The boys cau take the boat back. Let me come !” 

Erceldoune put him gently back. 

“ Not now, Nicold, though I could wish for no better comrade. But 
what I do, 1 must do alone.”’ 

He broke from the man’s entreaties and conjurations, and went u 
through the tangled thickets of arbutus and through the fields of millet 
rapidly, and never looking back; every moment was so precious. The 
fisherman stood watching him sadly. 

‘It is she,” he said. ‘It is sowith them all! She isa sorceress. [ 
am glad I crossed myself whenever I met her, though old Bice calls her 
an angel, because she promised Fancialla a dower. 1 am glad I crossed 
myself! She must have the evil eye, though she is so beautiful.” 

And he watched lingeringly and mournfully the far-off form of him 
whom those eyes had bewitched. 

A league brought him to Antina—a league that lay through olive- 
grounds, and green fields of maize, and vineyards, and sunburnt grass- 
land, which his slashing stride, that was the walk of the mountaimeer, 
covered rapidly. Of anything like fatigue he was insensible. Since the 
hour when she had found him in the pine-woods his life had been spent 
in one vain pursuit—the search for Idalia; yet never had he sought her 
as he sought her now. 

He passed into the villa grounds: nearer the building he dared not 
venture ; it would be oecupied, in all likelihood, also by soldiers, and the 
sight of a fisherman loitering so far inland would of itself excite sus- 
picion. But towards the entrance the hound paused, tore the earth up 
in mad haste,*snuffed the ground, ran round and round again, threw his 
head in the air, then gave a deep-mouthed bay of joy, and looked back 
for a sign to Erceldoune. He stooped and laid his hand on the dog’s 
mane ; his own heart was beating so thickly that he felt sick and reeling; 
here his one hope had centred—that Sulla would find her trail. 

‘“* Seek her,” he said, simply, in Servian. 

The hound needed no other eommand; with his muzzle to the earth 
he tore it up by handfuls, searching hither and thither ; then settled to 
his work as the pack settle to line-hunting, and dashed off—not inward 
towards the gardens, but out to the open country. Stooping an instant 
ere he followed him, Erceldoune, whose eye and ear were well-nigh as 
trained as an Indian’s, for they were those of one of the first deer-stalkers 
of Seotland, saw the mark of wheels, very faint on the parched arid turf 
that was dry and bare as bone, but still there. Hope rose in him;—if 
he were not too late! 

‘Too late for what ?”’ he shuddered as he thought, and thrust thought 
from him, not to be tortured with its horror. 

Onward he went in the burning sun-glare, with the weight of the nets 
on his shoulder, and the heat pouring down into the scarlet wool of the 
fishing-cap; onward, where the dog led through the long heat of the 
day, through the shades of evening, through the stilly silver starlight, as 
one succeeded the other. It was tedious, arduous, wearying work ; bring- 
ing so little recompense, needing such endless patience. Often the 
hound lost scent, and had to try back to where he had lost the slot of 
the wheels, as though it were the slot of a stag; often the dry crisp 
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grasses or the baked white dust of the roads bore no scent at all, or the 
crossing and recrossing of other tracks blurred the marks and confused 
the trail; often the impress of a mule’s hoofs or the heavy footprint of 
a contadina had struck out or overlaid the faint traces which only guided 
the dog. Often, also, for a priest, or a peasant party going to an 
infiorata, or, worse yet, for a set of soldiers scouring the country, he had 
to seek shelter in some dank dell of woodland, on some sandy pine-knoll, 
under the grey twisted olives, or beneath a tumble-down shed, and hide, 
as though he were himself the prisoner hunted, forcing Sulla to lie still 
beside him. But he had spent many a long day in the patient toil of 
deer-stalking in the Highlands at home, and he brought the same wari- 
ness and the same long endurance here. If he had once abandoned him- 
self to the misery of thought, to the, fierceness of vengeance, he could 
never have borne the intolerable slow-dragging bitterness of this endless 
search; but he would not give way to them, and he would not let 
them urge him into the madness which could have made him dash 
down into Naples and demand her at the hands of the king. He knew 
that if it were possible to save her, thus only could it be done; and he 
gave himself to the toil without pause, and with a self-restraint that cost 
him more than all. 

Three days and three nights were spent thus ; he began to think in 
his agony that he should only find her—if ever he found her—dead. 
His search was chiefly made after the sun was down; the day, when 
he had not to secrete himself and the hound from those who might have 
thought their aspect suspicious, he spent in questioning the country people, 
as far as he could, without exciting wonder or counter-inquiry. Happily 
he could speak the Neapolitan patois to a miracle, and he supported his 
character of a fisherman well enough with most; some thought, like 
Nicold, that he looked more like a prince in disguise, but he was frank 
and comrade-like with them, drank with them, ate their own coarse food, 
and could give them a hand in mending their roof after a storm, in 
digging a trench round their olives, or in reaping their maize—he lived 
so like one of themselves, that he soon conciliated them, and persuaded 
them that he was a marinaro who had sailed to far distant places, and 
liked now to wander at will over the country. 

From them he gleaned various news ; nothing that told him, however, 
the one great thing—where Idalia had been taken. When the sun set 
each day, and he was free from observation, he put Sulla on the 
track again from the spot where they had last left it, and worked on the 
line unwearyingly through the nights. The hound had been perfectly 
trained, and understood what was needed of him to a marvel; he had 
attached himself to Erceldoune with a strange sagacity of instinct, seem- 
ing to lay aside the jealousy he had hitherto shown him for sake of their 
mutual love and service to the one both had lost. Such sleep as he was 
obliged to take he took in the hottest hours of the day under the screen 
of millet-sheaves, or in the cool shade of deep ravines filled with chesnuts 
or cypresses ; with the fall of evening he resumed the search, and through 
the clear lambent light of the Italian moon, or in the gloom of frowning 
hills and woods, the two shadows of the man and dog glided, unceasingly 
bending down and seeking hither and thither ;—some who saw them 
crossed themselves, and took them for the shades of some ghastly hunts- 
man and his phantom hound ; others, more practical, took them for truffic- 
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seekers, despite the gigantic size of the animal. Not one ever ventured 
to stop them ; a rough muleteer once tried a parley in the midnight on a 
lonely hill-side path, and said something, with a menace, of his fancy for 
the brandy-flask, whose silver head he saw under the folds of the waist- 
sash; but a blow with the butt-end of one of the pistols soon silenced 
him by levelling him with the brown-burnt moss, and Erceldoune was 
molested no more. Slowly—very slowly—and with an infinite toil and 

atience, he worked his way by the guidance of the hound’s lead, till by 
the dawn of the fourth morning Sulla brought him into the rugged, de- 
solate, morass-intersected country, where, dark and sullen above the 
miasma-haunted lake at its foot, the square castellated building of the 
isolated monastery stood among its stunted trees, with the bare grey cliff 
towering at its back. It was a red, stormy, misty, oppressive morning, 
very hot and poisonous in its heat as the steam rose up from the 
black still waters and the wastes of swamp, while beyond stretched the 
grey of the monotonous olive and the still more distant black peaks of 
cypress-topped hills, as the hollow booming vesper-bell of the monks 
swung wearily through the heavy air. ‘* There is no fortress here; is he 
in error ?” Erceldoune thought, as he entered on the dreary desert of the 
level marshy land, with no sound in it except the echo of the tolling bell 
and the noise of the moor-fowls startled from their rest among the reeds 
and sedges. But the hound held on, growing keener and hotter as the 
scent grew stronger and the wheel marks plainer in the damp sodden 
ground than they had been on the dusty roads and the traversed high- 
ways. With his muzzle to the ground, he dashed onward mile on mile 
across the country at a speed that taxed the Border fleetness of his com- 
panion. There were quagmires, morass, hidden pools, sponges of mud, 
small lagunes hidden under treacherous grasses or rushes, unseen pools 
where the water-birds brooded by hundreds, swamps where a single false 
step would be death for any sinker under the yielding, soaking, nauseous 
mass ; but the hound never missed his footing or erred in his going, and 
Erceldoune followed him through the grey of the morning; his heart 
beat to suffocation, the brown lonely waste reeled before his eyes, the hot 
noxious air seemed to weigh down his breath and stifle him, but a deli- 
rium of hope came on him ;—the dog must be near at last! Straight in 
his level chase, straight as though he were running down a stag across 
an open plateau, fleet as the wind, and with his mighty crest bristling 
and his eyeballs red with flame, Sulla Jed on, across the marshes, across 
the shallow ponds, over the trembling mass of water-sodden earth, through 
the steaming vapour rising from the lakes—led on till he stood under the 
broken granite crags on which the monastery was raised above the still, 
black, reedy surface of the lake. 

Then, with one rolling bay like thunder, he woke all the echoes of the 
lonely silent dawn. Afar from on high, through the gloom of an arched 
casement, through the swaying flicker of dank leaves, through the trans- 
verse lines of iron bars, eyes dark as night, weary as pain, looked down 
on him ;—they were the eyes of Idalia. 
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“WHAT LANGUAGE IS THAT, MY LORD?” 


A SHORT PAPER ON THE GREEK ACCENTS. 


Accentuum Grecorum omnis hodie ratio prepostera est atque perversa.—Dr, 
BenTLey.* 


Every mode of treating the Greek accents, at the present day, is preposterous 
and perverse. 


A coop deal has been recently advanced in deprecation of the bar- 
barous mode which still prevails at our public seminaries of pronouncing 
the Greek language. The Alexandrine notation or accents, which were 
adopted by the classical world above two thousand years ago, and which 
are still preserved by the modern Greeks, have been ignored for cen- 
turies in this country at the instance of a few privileged but untravelled 
teachers, seemingly to accommodate a presumed incapacity in the oral 
organs of Englishmen to realise the graces of Greek expression. 

A just knowledge of the peculiar harmonies and melody of a language 
is indispensable to a thorough perception of its beauty or grandeur; other- 
wise a good translation is almost preferable. We practically admit this 
by our efforts to accentuate and enunciate the modern languages cor- 
rectly ; not solely for the sake of intelligibility, but as tasteful accom- 
plishments which shall enable us to appreciate the distinguished writings 
contained in them, as well as to converse (if possible) with the spirit and 
_ of a native. Then surely the harmonies and expression of the 

nest language ever spoken by man—the language whose study occupies 
so very important a portion of our earlier years—is worthy of restoration 
as the crowning chaplet of our philological labours. For how mortifying 
it must be to know that, after all our pains, we read, not to say speak, the 
language as we are quite sure that no Greek, ancient or modern, could pos- 
sibly understand us; that any attempt which we might make to palm on 
him an example of his native poetry in such a garb as that in which it is 
our wont to clothe it, must inevitably elicit an exclamation of surprise, not 
very dissimilar to that of a senna and distinguished modern Greek (a 
particular friend of Lord Byron), who, on hearing a noble peer (then at 
the head of the British government) recite a line or two from his college 
Homer in our usual pompous “ dactyl and spondee” fashion (of course 
paying no attention to the accents), “By S'dxéwy mapa Owa,” &c., 
exclaimed, “‘ Pray what language is that, my lord?’ The truth is, our 
English habit of pronouncing the ancient Greek is a spurious bantling, 
recognised only in the nursery where it was cradled, and no scholastic 
dictum can remove the bar sinister which is fixed on its escutcheon. 

“If any of the old Greeks could be raised from the dead to listen to so 
dissonant and absurd a mode of pronunciation,” says Professor Cheke, 
“so very different from the sweet and clear elocution of the ancients, 
would it not grieve him to find that what he had left so clear and brilliant 
should now be found so coarse and rude ?”t 

Though our English organs of speech may be rather slow in conquer- 





* Ep. ad Millium, p. 82. 





+ Epist. ad Episc. Vinton, p. 64. 
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ing the varieties of tone and accent, they are probably not the less sure 
if rightly directed in early life. What our countrymen were capable of 
three centuries ago they are, in all probability, capable of now. Sir John 
Cheke, university professor of Greek in the time of Henry VIIL.,* says: 
“Tt is no such difficult undertaking as may be thought, and many other 
learned men heretofore have judged, who, on their first effort, thought it 
a most laborious and difficult affair ; afterwards, however, having sur- 
veyed and appreciated it, they found it to be both easy, agreeable, and 
useful. But I, with many others, am able to avouch their retaining all 
this form of pronunciation, so surely as to pronounce the letters with their 
true sound, as well as the accents and quantity with the greatest ease 
and fluency.”’+ 

A similar degree of anxiety for the restoration of the truthful pronun- 
ciation of the Greek has been manifested by distinguished scholars of 
more recent days. The writer of this paper received a letter of admoni- 
tion from the late Bishop of London, Dr. Blomfield, in the winter of 
1851, urging him to attend carefully to the printing of the accentual 
marks when preparing for a second edition of a small work which he had 
just published. The reputation of his lordship as a highly accomplished 
Greek scholar and editor cannot but entitle his opinion on this subject to 
something more than ordinary respect. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, one of 
the soundest and most acute antiquarian travellers in the Levantine dis- 
tricts, where he spent many years, writes: “It is, I trust, unnecessary 
to say that the ancient Greeks pronounced according to accent, as they 
do now in Greece, or to point out the origin of those marks.’’f 

“In the after age of the grammarians,”’ says Melancthon, “ emorvAca, 
or virgulg, were adjoined to the letters, as notes of pronunciation, which 
came so much in vogue that he who ignored them was reputed deficient 
ina refined taste.”§ ‘The accents,” says D’Orville, “ were not adjoined 
to indicate the quantity, but to rule the rhythm and pronunciation. 
Having received them for so many centuries, it is very unwise to rashly 
withdraw them from use.” “It is well known,” remarks Welstein, 
“that the Greek language (which, from the time of Homer to the taking 
of Constantinople by the Turks, above four centuries since, had been in 
wainterrupted use for two thousand three hundred and fifty vears!) boasted 
great numbers of learned and able writers on various subjects, some of 
which adorned every age of the Greek empire; for the Byzantine capital 
had a splendid court, and a succession of learned persons who maintained 
the language in its ancient state.” And yet this long succession of 
learned persons neither tampered with nor rashly set aside the accentual 
marks, but looked upon them as a sacred trust to transmit to posterity. 
In proof of the efficiency of this learned protectorate, Dr. Taylor states 
“there is less disagreement between the Greek of the first ages and the 
last than between two Roman authors of the same century ; and that we 
now have many authors in Greek who wrote with purity and elegance after 
the Roman language had become in a manner barbarous.’’ The modern 





* When thou taught’st Cambridge, and King Edward, Greek. 
Minton, Son. xi. 
t Epist. ad Episc. Vinton, p. 284. t Ancient Egyptians. 


§ Grammat. cap. de Ton. || Crit. Vann, p. 133. 
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tongue is now becoming daily more purified by the Athenians themselves 
in their writings, and as the press as well as the university is pursuing 
the same right course, the spoken language can scarcely fail to follow. 

The Rev. J. Lowndes, Inspector General of Schools in the Ionian 
Islands, says in his Romaic Grammar: “ The modern language, in com- 
parison with the ancient, has suffered little in harmony and regularity, 
while its less complicated formation renders it more easy of attainment.” 
Dr. Winnoek, Chaplain to the Forces in the Ionian onde observes : 
“There can be little doubt that the modern Greeks will gradually 
raise their language to a rank not at all unworthy of its unrivalled 

rent.”” 

Sir Thomas Wyse, late British Minister at Athens, in a posthumous 
work recently published, also observes: “‘ That the substance of the modern 
Greek language will be brought into complete identity with the ancient 
at no distant period seems to admit of little doubt.”—See his “ Excursion 
in the Peloponnesus in 1858.” 

There are few if any schooled travellers who have dwelt in Greece, and 
have become tolerably conversant with the living language, written and 
spoken, who will hesitate to declare their conviction that a sounder know- 
ledge of the true practice of ancient Greek is far more likely to be 
obtained on the spot by a careful study of its less intricate though less 
perfect offspring than by indolently yielding a timorous obedience to the 
ill-considered dogmas of distant* seats of learning. As Dr. Mitford, the 
historian of ancient Greece, says: “I will take no evidence against the 
practice of the modern Greeks but the practice of their forefathers or their 
coutemporary Latin authors.” f 





* The Britons, who are entirely separated from the whole world: “ Et penitus 
toto divisos orbe Britannos,” Virgil, Ecl. i. 

+ It is reported that arrangements are now being made in literary Europe for 
a restoration of the old Greek accentuation (to which both France and Italy have 
already given in their adhesion). It may therefore be hoped that the awakened 
spirit of the ancient language may again spread its refining influence, but over 
more extensive and varied fields than existed in ancient days to acknowledge its 
supremacy. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.* 


Ir is an important point in the present question to inquire whether 
the Christian faith is regarded as the guide in life and legislation by our 
lawmakers, or whether that faith is simply a blind, which they support 
to retain the people in subjection to authority with more facility. If the 
latter be the case, then the difference existent between the doctrine of the 
Christian founder and the practice of governments denominated after 
him is clear enough. If we credit the faith, and without hypocrisy make 
it our hope of securing a future existence, or if, like some authorities, 
we regard religion merely as a means of government, and as the great 
poet recommends, have 





glass eyes, 
And like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things we do not, 


it makes all the difference in the present question. We become regard- 
less of Christianity except so far as it will suit our particular and inde- 
fensible views. No matter how friends or foes may be affected. ‘‘ How 
am I to know the members of our holy Catholic Church from the 
Huguenots in case of storming the city?” was the inquiry made of a 
prelate in the south of France by an officer commanding the besiegers. 
** No matter, kill them all; kill both, the Lord will know his own,”’ was 
the reply. The vengeance gratified was the end; no matter for the in- 
justice or cruelty even to their own friends. 

Ever since the corruption of Christianity under Constantine, when that 
faith was first made a political tool by princes, and six hundred politic 
bishops quarrelled for precedence, religion has been rendered subservient 
to political views, and too generally for the maintenance of those favour- 
able to despotic rule over both the minds and bodies of men. In Eng- 
land this misuse of religion has been continually diminishing as enlarged 
intellect and a more; expanded view of the claim every citizen has to 
political and religious freedom have made their way. Both Churchman 
and Dissenter have admitted usages in social intercourse, and relaxations 
in the narrow spirit of the past time, which have rendered their sayings 
and doings less contradictory, and more analogous with Christianity 
before its corruption. The treatment of criminals not oaly under accu- 
sation for breaches of the moral law, but for their belief in the unau- 
thorised dogmas of different Churches, was often cruel beyond credibility, 
impudently justified for ages from the institutes of a faith directly opposed 
to such practices. Christians in name had no semblance of Christianity 
in practice. Hence, torture and death were the punishments for no 
breaches of the moral law, but for belief, while for their moral law Moses 
was the guide, as the exterminating principle of all but those of his own 
creed was his practice. The whole was subversive of the most striking 
— of the glorious and benevolent system which cast the legis- 
ation and worship dictated by the Jewish lawgiver into disgrace and 
desuetude. 





* See the New Monthly for January, p. 225. 
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The institutes of Christianity repelled everything like vengeance, even 
the lex talionis. The life of man belonged to Him who gave it. The 
woman taken in adultery was not struck dead, she was commanded to go 
and sin no more. Moses would have stoned her to death at once. The 
Christian doctrine of the founder in no case delegated the power of life- 
deprivation to any human authority. Self-defence, a law of nature and 
therefore of nature’s God, is the position which alone justifies the shedding 
of blood. With absolute governments death-punishments are accordant ; 
both are inherited monstrosities, represented by despotism and abused 
power. In such cases the existence of man is only a hazard, not a right, 
just as it. would be exposed to a battery of cannon. The most blood- 
thirsty and cruel of mankind have been conquerors and ecclesiastics, the 
first out of selfish ambition to command the obedience and services of 
others, the second from the desire to subjugate the minds of men to their 
own narrow and ignoble tendencies under false pretences, being in every 
sense the meaner of the two, because the more cowardly, never risking 
personal safety. 

The severity of punishments does not diminish crime except for the 
moment, while the novelty lasts. Such was the experience of the wheel 
and of death for military desertions on the Continent. Shame is the 
only effective check to crime, and susceptibility to shame is best im- 
printed on the mind by education. Unfortunately, this preventive is 
least effectual where venality and the love of money are all-prevalent. 

If we are Christians, we canuot shed blood, because the foundation of 
Christianity reposes upon rendering good for evil, and is equally as bind- 
ing upon a community of legislators as upon one. The sentence of 
death for a most atrocious and cruel murder, and for a life taken under 
great provocation, the man who murders his fellow for a few shillings on 
the highway, and he who destroys the peace of the husband and the 
family, and is put to death by the individual outraged, are all treated as 
crimes of the same weight, and with the same punishment. We have 
had sad examples of parents destroying their offspring in a fit of despair 
from pure love for them, to place them and themselves out of misery, and 
they have been strangled by the hangman as the malicious murderer 
would be, while the reckless drunkard who has murdered his fellow-man 
in his wilful madness has escaped. A mother destroys her child in despair, 
free of malice. The law hangs her, and lies in the charge declaring she 
murdered her child out of malice aforethought; for the law too often 
loves a lie in a similar way, as if the truth were to be concealed to pal- 
liate the cruelty. We can remember one or two cases of forgery where 
the parties suffered death, having been charged with a design to defraud, 
when the forgers had defrauded no one, nor designed it, for the amount 
had been met before the prosecution commenced or the forgery was made 
public, as in a case where only a temporary loan was required and repaid. 
All the world knows how charges of assault and battery were once laid 
by the recital of scores of notorious falsehoods. Some similar anomalies 
in the law have since been remedied. Law should be the unsullied 
mirror of truth. 

But to the point. The punishment of death is not necessary for the 
security of society ; it affords no compensation to the relatives of a mur- 
dered man, for example, except that gratification of vengeance, which 
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real Christianity of all things most strongly anathematises. For inferior 
offences the reformation of the offender is considered, but for the more 
atrocious offender his despatch to the lower regions is hurried on as 
quickly as possible, or in the inverse ratio to what it should be; for it is 
clear that, the heavier the guilt, the more time for penitence should, if 
possible, be conceded. It can be, as with the game laws, only pleaded 
from the customs and usages of barbarous ages, antagonistic to those of 
the charitable and humaue founder of Christianity, which should prevail 
over all other considerations in a land “ calling” itself Christian. Alas! 
here the disparity between the pretence and reality has been but too 
clear. 

In Tuscany, in twenty years after the abolition of the punishment of 
death, there were not five murders, while at Rome, where executions were 
carried into effect with all the sanguinary ceremonies of old English 
drawing, quartering, and worse, there were sixty in three months! The 
abolition does not increase the crime therefore. We even believe execu- 
tions, if notorious, put it into the heads of vicious persons to do the like, 
for they are often followed closely by similar offences, which happen as 
it were in groups. The scene of public executions is as disgraceful else- 
where as in England. In America, people once flocked from a distance 
to compose an Old Bailey assemblage. In one remarkable case near New 
York, recorded by Livingston, an immense crowd assembled, for execu- 
tions were rare there. Some delay occurred, and the people became i im- 
patient, and at length raised the most clamorous cries. They were in- 
formed that the execution would not take place. They were disappointed 
at not witnessing the last agonies of a fellow- -creature, which were pre- 
vented by a discovery of his insanity, and it was with difficulty the 
officers of justice escaped the outrages consequent upon the disappoint- 
ment. Executions there were once a continued scene of disorder and 
wickedness, as they are now in England. Spectators came a long way 
in the “good old times” to witness an execution, and their conduct before 
and satiate resembled a fair where all were keeping holiday. We 
have already noticed the present change in feeling there on this ‘subject. 
On the execution of Bellingham here some years ago, of whose insanity 
few doubted, the crowds attendant made the political demerit of Perceval 
a ground for the indecent shout of “ God bless him !’’ while the criminal 
was expiring. Upon other occasions they hissed and hooted their dying 
fellow-creatures, whenever there was something unusual in the circum- 
stances under which they suffered, letting loose the worst passions of the 
multitude, to which it was pretended the criminal was to be an example 
for the avoidance. 

The putting men to death who are innocent has been frequently the 
case through the fallibility of the judicial agents and the frailty of 
humanity in not detecting error. Judges as well as juries will credit a 
probable falsehood before an improbable truth. Life is too precious to 
expose to such a hazard. If man has no right to take life for guilt, how 
horrible is the idea of blotting out from the light of the sun, of covering with 
ignominy, of depriving of that integrity the most glorious legacy of man, 
and of that being which man cannot give, and we contend has no right to 
take, under the pretence of making an example—how horrible is it even 
in contemplation! Down to the beginning of the present century, and 
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even some way on in its advance, the “knocking off’’ criminals at the 
Old Bailey (for that was then the vulgar phrase) in the time of a certain 
notorious recorder particularly, whom we well remember, and who had 
enough shame left to resign at last, from an example he gave of his 
own brutality. 

Society possesses no right of existence superior to that of the individual. 
Its claim is only power. To determine human existence is not a collec- 
tive right, nor its extinction an imaginary self-defence on the plea of a 
plurality, more than is the justification of a wrong. But death by the 
gibbet is not dealt out in the way of defence, but as a chastisement or 
penalty. Chastisements or penalties that exclude the hope of repentance 
or reformation by precipitating the victim into the grave are misnomers, 
and savour of vengeance alone. Justice knows nothing of vengeance, and 
is without passion. It is the unworthy and unjust who on every criminal 
act call out for vengeance—a wise legislation and its executive are 
strangers to the term; justice has fled, wearied of being mocked where 
obedience to her dictates is unknown, 





. wearied justice flies 
The bloody earth at last, and mounts the skies.* 


A distinguished advocate for the abolition of the punishment of death 
said that he was a long while before he could get rid of the impress of 
custom upon this question—custom, the law of knaves and fools. We 
thitik we see the effect of the same common-place agent in a part of the 
recent laudable report. Great minds only judge alone. The retaliatory 
principle seemed just, until he remembered its opposition to Christianity, 
that the disposal of life belonged alone to the Creator, and that man 
could show no valid right for removing out of the sphere of his own 
power, by an act for which, if erroneous, he could never atone, the 
criminal who had shed the blood of another. Christianity, in its true 
meaning, kuew nothing of the rack or the gibbet. To cast a guilty 
fellow-creature upon the mystery of an unknown being, by an act similar 
to that which was urged as the ground for so doing, namely, the crime 
of a fallible mortal, however heinous, was most inconsistent, and could 
only be continued from barbarous times in legislation, before the precepts 
of Christianity and the philosophy that leads to just reasoning had en- 
lightened mankind. The act of punishing with death is an unhallowed 
usurpation from antiquity, like too many other existent things. It invades 
a prerogative of the Almighty. It is a rebellion against God, a violation 
of the Christian faith in spirit and letter, a loan from the barbarities of 
idolatrous antiquity. The confinement of the murderer for life is a per- 
fect security for society, and sufficient for the repression of the offence, as 
far as it ever can be repressed. 

It has been long ago remarked that these legalised murders of the 
gtbbet tend to render the people ferocious. All the accessories are bad, 
revengeful, degraded, corrupting ; those of justice should be the reverse, 
if justice is to be respected. ‘The executioner is considered the most de- 


graded of men, a legalised life-destroyer, despised by those who advocate 





* Victa jacet pietas, et virgo cede madentes 
Ultima celestum terras Astrea reliquit. 
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the necessity of such a being—the black instrument that anticipates the 
course of nature, cutting off the guilty from repentance, and the innocent 
not only from the small restitution that hasty or erroneous justice can 
make them if it err, but from the far greater one of light and life and 
liberty, the right of every unoffending man. But these accessories need 
not be enumerated. The great commandment, “ Thou shalt not kill!” is 
as binding upon legislative bodies as upon individuals, let sophistry 
attempt to veil this irrefutable truth as it may. 

It is a great fallacy, but one too prevalent, that legislators are not re- 
sponsible for the faults which they commit. No doctrine can be more 
fallacious or dangerous. To say they meaned well in violating a moral 
duty will not do. An individual may err; in a multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom to be expected? It is true that their position renders them 
safe from criminal responsibility, because they are at the head of the com- 
munity ; and who is to make them answerable for their misdeeds? But 
they are morally responsible here, and more seriously hereafter. The 
guilt of Heury VIII. in the different murders he committed was as great 
as that of any common murderer, but who on earth was to call him to 
account? His kingship could not justify his crimes. This is, therefore, 
a reflection which ought to have its weight with legislators. They too 
often imagine when a piece of injustice is decided, and it is done under 
pretence of a beneficial intention, that they stand blameless ; the judge 
does not tell the participants in an offence that he alone who lifts his 
hand is guilty. It is not surely necessary to remind legislators of a cer- 
tain place said to be paved with “ good intentions”—that plea will not 
do. If, then, they persist in continuing to enact atrocious laws, they must 
be placed in the same category of offenders. The inclination of the time, 
however, is happily towards mercy. We have had lately, in offences held 
capital, extenuating circumstances begun to be considered, to the honour 
of men in office—a novel thing in this country. Yet surely there must 
be some shade of difference in the guilt of him who, having sustained 
the bitterest conceivable wrong, in a moment of altercation unpremedi- 
tately kills the man who caused it, and he who plans the deliberate murder 
of an innocent person for the purpose of robbery. English law has said 
‘**no,” with Draco, “ that small crimes deserve the punishment, and there 
was no other for heavy ones. Hurry the villain to his fate, give him no 
time for repentance ; he gave his prey none.” If the Christian doctrine 
does not say the reverse in the plainest language, we know not what that 
creed is. 

But if legislators are responsible for a continuance of unjustifiable 
punishment, they have never been called to account for it by the heads 
of a Christian Church. Nothing can be more opposed to the spirit of 
Christianity. Doubtless our lords the bishops, those accurate representa- 
tives of the “College of Fishermen,” will explain with all the delibera- 
tion of hierarchical verbiage issuing from under ecclesiastical purple, that 
Moses sanctioned the punishment of death ; that it is, therefore, a secular 
matter out of their sphere, and that they make a rule never to oppose 
the temporal government. But is not making an appeal to the old Mosaic 
law a virtual abrogation of Christianity, as if the last were an insufficient 
guide in human affairs? The truth is, that in no single amelioration of 
the “base uses” of barbarous times has the Church led the march. On 
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the contrary, what is styled the orthodox part (happily of late we have 
had wiser men springing up in the Church, called heterodox by the in- 
tolerant), men who cling to the obscure ages, and like the Pope regarding 
Galileo, condemn all who venture to abide by “ The Book,” to quote 
the good Bishop of Llandaff once more, prefer such traditions and “ vain 
genealogies,” as St. Paul would say, with the “ obscurities” of the fathers, 
or something worse, all adverse to the advance of mind and the de- 
velopments of science,* to which the more enlightened and wiser of 
the higher as well as lower clergy now belong, if still the minimum in 
number, as we too much fear. The promotions of late years in the 
Church did the deceased Premier high honour, in choosing men of ad- 
vanced minds to fill ecctesiastical vacancies. 

If the Church had taken up the present subject with her potent means, 
and acted upon the conviction arising from the book of the Christian faith, 
blood would not have been shed in the mode it has been. All the good 
done this way, and much good we have shown has recently been achieved, 
has been achieved by laymen. The conviction would else have been 
wrought out universally that the issues of life and death belong in a 
Christian land to no earthly power, and that the example of past times 
and of otber nations, of revengeful feeling, of the Jer talionis, and what 
not, are null and of no moment whatever in a country truly Christian, 
adopting clear reason for the fog of tradition, and its unvouched story- 
telling. 

The advance of knowledge, and its pressure upon some members of the 
legislature from without, has effected wonderful changes in the public 
feeling upon this subject. The vast increase of population, the sufferings 
of the poor, and the amount of crime, it has been shown, have extended, 
but not in proportion to the existing causes. The punishment of death 
has never been less frequent, even for cases of murder, taking the-increase 
of population into account ; moreover, offences formerly overlooked have 
in the present century swelled the lists of crime. In the preceding part 
of the century, children of the tenderest years were committed to prison 
by officious country justices. Such children, it may be safely averred, if 
they entered the prisons innocent, did not go out of them unpolluted. 
Children were thus sent to gaol who, before that time, used to be 
punished by parents or schoolmasters. The grammar schoolboy’s offence 
of stealing apples, in their weekly half-holiday, among youths of good 
parentage, which then only subjected them to a sound flogging at school 
if complained of, under the system adopted not long since, unless influence 
were exerted to save them, in the end must have become miserable con- 
victs. By these petty offences the calendars, otherwise unhappily too 
heavy, were made so beyond the legitimate extent. Words are wanting 
to express the disgust every reflecting mind must feel at the committal of 
children that still continued. At Kingston-upon-Hull House of Cor- 
rection, a magistrate—a disgrace to the name of man—ordered a female 





* One of these reliable authorities, those pillars of the middle ages quoted as 
beyond impeachment in the Church, said he had seen a nation in Africa where the 
people had eyes in their breasts. St. Jerome, another, tells us Cain killed Abel 
with a sword; Irenzus affirms it was with a scythe; and Prudentius that it was 
With arake! What it was the fathers could not tell us. Was the tool not made 
by Tubal Cain, as he was the first smith? 
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child into solitary confinement ; it was not said for how long, but for a 
term sufficient to have driven it to madness. The gaoler stated In evi- 
dence that for two entire days she cried so incessantly that it terrified 
him. A little boy, six years old, cried so, that the keeper was obliged to 
go to the magistrates and get him released—a child six years old sent to 
a common gaol!! He had had young children a month in the cells! In 
vain the judges reprobated such practices. It is difficult to bridle indig- 
nation at similar recitals, and to keep language within decent bounds of 
reprobation, at these results of magisterial discretion, from desire to exhibit 
a little brief authority. Stipendiary magistrates olusned for the law, 
men of mind above country squires, should be appointed—men of no 
local prejudices, and at least average good sense. Criminals are often 
made irreclaimable by imprisonment for some light offence, which might 
have been punished 1 in another way. In fact, after the display made by 
the Berkshire magistrates a few years ago, originating practices regard- 
ing prisoners hefeve trial worthy of the Inquisition, such as solitary con- 
Saoment, cyphers to conceal the names of those incarcerated, masks 
placed over their faces, and what not. it is evident that the Dogberry 
system ought to cease, and a stipendiary and responsible officer succeed to 
repl: ice all such arbitrary practitioners. 

The criminal who formerly expiated his crime by death, except, as in 
cases of manslaughter, where the act arose from a sudden provocation 
pushed to violence, seldom came to his latest breach of the laws without 
repeated offences that at first were slight in turpitude. Murder differs 
from such, it often being the result of a sudden impulse, rather than of an 
advance step by step to the criminal consummation. But to punish murder 
by murder is to belie the le: ding principle of the Christian faith. It 1s 
vengeance, and can bear no other interpretation. It precludes repentance 
where it is most required, a thing not of a moment, and not attainable 
by a chaplain obtaining a recit: al out of a prayer-book, or 2 penitence 
under the terror of the halter. We do not here use the well-grounded 
objection of the demoralising influence of executions. We deny any 
right (unless it be correct to denominate “ power” a right) for a nation 
to avenge death by death, and its government to maintain the character 
of a Christian legislation. We are aware that the punishment for 
murder in states where it has been abolished is said to be worse than 
death to the sufferer. It may be so, and well is it deserved; but this has 
not the smallest bearing upon the question of the right and wrong of the 
punishment of death under a legislation and government whose faith, in 
sense and precept, is its acknowledged guide as to right and wrong. The 
solemn responsibilities of the religion which rules in State and Church 
alike, or is presumed to do so, nea be consistent. The murderer can 
never repair the effect of his crime—let him suffer for life; but do not 
murder too because men have murdered murderers in barbarous ages. 

The brutalities of the mob and the disgusting scenes which take place 
at executions are not better than they have been repeatedly described. 
The scum of a great metropolis will display enough which is degrading 
to human nature, whether at an execution or a fete, where it constitutes 
the majority of persons present. That public executions are of no benetit 
is clear even now, when the legislature has so much reduced their number. 
Some want men to be put to death in private! If not in public, what then 
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becomes of the old argument of excessive punishment for example’s sake ? 
The more weighty crimes have diminished, while the lighter have greatly 
increased; but for this the increase of population and a stricter police, 
checking at present offences passed over before, will readily account. 
Thus larcenies have enormously increased compared to other offences : 
our fathers would call for a statute to punish the smallest with death. 
As to private executions in any country, they are not to be heard of or 
tolerated. They would, under princes that have ruled in this and other 
countries, become the means of scenes no better than assassinations from 
political enmities, as the Stuart times would have shown had such a mode 
been adopted in their day. Everything connected with justice and with 
punishment, as well as with legislation, must be exhibited in open day. 
No nation can be free where it is otherwise. 

The English people have been too much the creatures of usage, tradi- 
tion, or some favourite cabal. The use of free reason was long held, even 
in present recollection, to be suspicious of mischief, if not revolutionary. 
The French reduced, the monstrous punishments inflicted by the old 
régime to a sure and simple system: they were a nation of Jacobins, 
was the argument, we remember, used against any improvement here, if 
they had adopted it. Down to the year 1830, despite the opposition to 
the ministry, the strangulations were reduced from sixty-three in three 
years to sixteen, by changing and following more the French system. 

Another reprehensible thing is the chaplain’s preparation, and the 
hope he gives the criminal when the latter sees he has no escape. The 
minister of God, whose faith and doctrine is the forgiveness of injuries, 
and the leaving vengeance to Him who has declared it is His prerogative 
—that mainister appears to be the agent of the opposite principle to that 
which he professes when he takes upon himself the sacred office. What, 
too, is to be said of the consistency of laws made by men professing the 
Christian faith, who are aware of these things, of the many innocent 
persons executed, and some of thre clergy declaring that Moses justified 
it? What, again, is Moses or his legislation tous? In France, even, 
the crime of murder has its gradations as regards provocation or malice. 
Here this is not considered. A case of a very honest man in the west, at 
Wells, named Garratt, good but starving, with two children, but no 
work, snatched up, in a fit of despair, a small phial of lsudanum, which 
had been years in his house, swallowed half of it himself, and gave the 
other half to the children he loved, one of whom died.* He was con- 





* The man was peaceable, honest, industrious, but bent to the very earth by 
want and indigence. He was a shoemaker, and had a wife and three young 
children, all of whom he tenderly loved. He saw his children go crying to bed, 
because he had no food to give them; and this taking place night after night 
drove him todistraction; it tore from him his better feelings, or rather, we should 
say, plunged him into such a gulf of misery and despair as to rob him of his 
senses ; and, in this moment of oppression and perplexity, too much for human 
weakness to bear up against, he seized the means of destruction that happened to 
be within his reach—a bottle of laundanum—poured part of it down the throats of 
his darling infants, and then swallowed the remainder himself, not having the 
fortitude to die himself alone without taking with him the wretched beings who 
owed their birth to him. He was a kind and most affectionate father. The world 
had gone wrong with him. He had written to his friends to assist him; his ap- 
plication met with a cold refusal; he was pressed by his creditors, whom he could 
not pay; he was goaded to madness by the starving cries of his children, whose 
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demned by the same course of law as the man who had assassinated his 
neighbour for his purse, or had murdered his wife. A Christian clergy- 
man ought not to be present upon the scaffold, on the ground that the 
great principle of Him who founded the faith to which he belongs is vio- 
lated there. Evil for evil is not to be tolerated; but good is to be ren- 
dered for evil. The punishment inflicted for lesser crimes by the laws is 
to prevent the recurrence of the offence, and as well to reform the 
criminal, either by the dread of punishment or the hope of restoration to 
the path of rectitude. The principle of our law in past times was re- 
venge, in place of revenge not entering into its consideration. It is still 
the cry of the mob when any case of murder occurs, “ Hang the mur- 
derer ; pull him to pieces.’ 

But the curtain has fallen ; the last act of the tragedy is over with four 
or five fellow-creatures. The dingy grim officials are removing the 
scenery to its resting-place, black to view, and hellish as it is in its asso- 
ciations. The body of the criminal, of the man who an hour ago was 
in warm life, but with fluttering pulses, treading the scaffold from which 
he was never to be conscious of a descent—that soulless body, rigid and 
stiffened—is cut down, and conveyed within the precincts of the gaol, 
perhaps to be interred there. Justice is now said to be avenged by the 
“salutary example,” according to our law sages of bygone days, by 
reversing the Christian maxim, equally as binding upon rulers as people, 
of rendering good for evil. The example is before those for whose benefit 
it was exhibited, in fulfilment of that ‘* Christian’? maxim, before repeated, 
of one of our judges, ** Man, you are not to be hanged for ‘stealing a horse, 
but that horses may not be stolen ;” in other words, “ your execution is a 
mere matter of example!” Twenty or thirty thousand men, women, and 
children, the scum, and scurf, and dregs of three millions in a vast city, 
constituting the viler portion, are moving away from the Golgotha of 
criminal immolation. Some are carrying off the plunder they have made 
at the expense of the spectators under the gallows, which they consider a 
happy opportunity for gain by their vocation, thus further elucidating the 
profundity of the principle above given from the bench. On all sides are 
heard adjurations, blasphemies, jestings, and disputes, from lips pale with 
dissipation and tongues tremulous from inebriety. The least profligate 
and obstreperous converse in tones of sy mpathy or indignation ; and 
almost all adjourn from under the gibbet to the gin-palace or beer- shop, 
to besot themselves, and discuss the character of the law’s victim, still 
winding themselves up, if they possess the pecuniary means, with eating 
to repletion and drinking to deeper ebriety. 

Those who have never witnessed the strangulations of men by their 
fellows, or any legalised murder to avenge those which are illegal, the 
advancing spirit of the time, despite the principles supported in their day, 
and confirmed to us by Lords Eldon, Ellenborough, and sundry other 
lords and senators, with the pious legacies of the seven bishops before 
alluded to, have been happily deprived of the scenes they patronised, 





mouths he could not fill; he had only one resource before him—a poor-law union, 
—to place himself, his wife and children, in that prison—to live, not together, 
but, as if estranged from each other, separate and apart,—to this death se emed 
far preferable; despair took firm possession of his mind, and brought him to that 
bar where he now stood charged with being the murderer of his own offspring. 
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except upon rare occasions. We advise no thinking man to witness 
them, as we unfortunately have done, both on land and sea. Let the 
idea of such melancholy exhibitions suffice. They must soon cease from 
the spirit of the time; and the still advancing clear-sightedness of our 
public men, of whom "Lords Russell and Brougham, as far ‘as we have 
gone, are still conspicuous among the earlier reformers of our old Draconic 
laws, is the best remedy against crime, with the spread of education, to 
the latter of which Brougham owes his laurels. 

But let us suppose the last act of the tragedy over—that three or four 
lifeless bodies are cut down ; and three or four was a moderate heeatomb to 
the anti-Christian demon of the “good old times.’’ The cart awaits 
beneath to convey their lifeless bodies to different hospitals for dissection. 
They are placed in it, and partly bound down, or rather bound one upon 
another. The vehicle drives away rapidly, and at every jolt the stiffened 
and cold remains of men, an hour or two before in warm life, rise and 
fall, as if there was still some animation in those cold, rigid limbs, even 
now beginning to return to their primitive elements. Here an arm, 
stiffened by death, is shaken from its first position, and sometimes a 
head, so as to depend over the side of the cart, the throat marked with 
the compression of the cord which has extinguished vitality, presenting a 
sight to prove what the gibbets, once opposite to Blackwall, exhibited to 
the stranger seaman as he passed up the Thames*—that he was in a 
territory where civilisation had attained the highest perfection, at least as 
far as the science of law, the profundity of legal knowledge, and the ex- 
pansion of a science embracing the constitution of the human mind in its 
frailties could exhibit by example. 

We rejoice that one “ensanguined time-worn garment, among others, 
in which past barbarism had invested the image of justice, has been cast 
aside. It is to be hoped all will soon be so, “and Astra Appear in that 
simple garb which becomes the severity of her majestic figure, like 
a chaste statue from the inspired chisel of Phidias, and no longer the 
parallel of the barbarous and uncouth effigies in our venerable cathedral 
niches, only notable from their age. We must no longer clothe Christian 
justice as half Jew and half heathen, playing the hypoerite with the 
simple, enlightened, and merciful creed of the benevolent founder of 
Christianity. 

We can readily fancy, however excellent may be the character and 
able the individuals that « compose the committee upon the present question, 
that they will shrink from recommending boldly that course for which we 


» 
have shown they have precedents enough. If it has sueceeded in other 
countries, there is no reason why it should not do so here. If that 
strange affection for the practices of our forefathers, which seems to be 


the guide upon many difficult points where religion and reason cannot be 





* Cut down by order of the kind-hearted Lord High Admiral, afterwards 
William IV., if we recollect rightly. It was a disgusting sight, when dining at 
Blackwall, to see across the dinner-table, on the opposite bank of the river, the 
gibbets and the half-decayed bodies of men hung in chains. The shores of the 
Thames, in the “ glorious” reign of George III., were thus ornamented in many 
places with skulls, like the palace of the King of Ashantee or Dahomey. ‘The 
humanity of our recent cabinets has been well displayed; let the minister not 
quail till death is no longer a penalty. 
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made available, they may find a precedent where the wisdom of their 
earliest fathers commuted crimes for money. A bishop might be killed 
for “nine hundred gold pence, a priest for six hundred, and a layman for 
a hundred.” ‘Treason was the ouly offence for which life was taken, 
Precedent is everything ! 

Executions only harden, and the thief commits his depredations under 
the gallows. The majesty of law, as it is denominated, becomes showman 
to the degradation, and the companion of the offscouring of society. We 
confess we could imagine nothing at an execution like its hideousness. The 
peace of society, the course of true justice, the real agreement of such 
Christian practice s with the original doctrine—humanity and reason— 
are all against the present system. Judges, men of honour, religious and 
moral men, view the gibbet as an instrument of terror, as well as disgrace : 
but they mistake its effect on minds lost to moral character and re- 
ligious considerations, and reason by their own feelings. Yet their ex- 
perience should have told them that ‘when the more Draconic of our laws 
were changed by the Whigs, the crimes to which they related actually 
diminished. In ‘regard to murder, that by premeditation, whether in- 
cluding robbery or not, and that which is the result of a mome ntary 
passion, where no reflection on the penalty could be supposed to exist. 
such the punishment has been the same. What man, insulted, thinks at 
the moment of that insult upon the gibbet, when he catches up the first 
dangerous instrument within his reach to avenge himself? The gibbet, 
on the other hand, renders defiant the old and practised offender. Such 
often argue themselves out of all dread of the momeutary pang of death. 
The weakest-minded criminal has little fear of that. It is the * thou vht 
of something after death that makes the fear of it. Some defy even 
that, and die, as they eall it, “ game.’’ determined to earn by the last act 
of their lives the pl: audits of their brother criminals. What benefit does 
such an exhibition produce—that murder upon murder? 

We yet hope to see England tollow the example of other advanced 
countries in abolishing death as a punishment, and, among the later, 
cease violating religion by laws which dispose in this world of that which 
man cannot give, but has too often taken from the innocent as well as 
the guilty, without any delegated right to take it at all, but the very re- 
verse, under a Christian principle. 

We make no observation upon the prisoner and the clergyman reading 
prayers to him, The former has no resource but to accept the cons la- 
tion offered or refuse it. If he behave decently, from the reflection that 
he has no choice but to die without such advice, he will adopt it as a pus 
aller, But such is a poor compulsive penitence, little better than none 
from being the ouly offer. It is indulged too often superficially because 
there is no other. Some criminals refuse it altogether. It is at best but 
the imitation of a death-bed penitence, because the heart will cling to that 
hope about which reason trembles when the eleventh hour has come. 
Others brave al! to exhibit their courage, making Bacon’s remark clear 
by exampie, that no passion is so mean but “ it mates and masters the 
fear of death: even great criminals prove this. A notorious convict 10 
Sydney, guilty of murder _ robbery, when led out to execution, add ressed 
those present : ‘Well, good-bye, my lads, I have not time to say much 
to you. | adhe i shot the doctor, but it was not for gain; it was 
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for the sake of my fellow-prisoners, because he was a tyrant; and I have 
oné thing to recommend to you as a friend. It is this: if any of you take 
the bush, shoot every tyrant you come across, and there are several now 
in the yard who ought to be served so. I have done several robberies, 
and for fear that any innocent man should suffer on my account, I have 
made a confession to the gaoler, and given such marks and tokens as will 
prove it was I that committed the acts. I robbed a man named Mills, at 
Kissing Point, and also a man on the Liverpool-road, named Farrell, and 
a man at Liverpool, whom I| stabbed. He may be since dead for aught 
I know ; I have heard that he was missing since that time, and it is most 
probable he has been eaten by the native dogs. I have told where the 
property is, in order to show that I have told the truth. I have not time 
to say any more, lads, but I hope you will all pray for me.’ This address 
being ended, the rope was secured round his neck, and the other culprit 
shook hands, but Jenkins turned away from Tattersdale with disdain, and 
said something like, ‘Let every villain shake hands with himself.’ At 
the solicitation of the Rev. Mr. M‘Encroe he consented to shake hands with 
him, and as he approached his unhappy companion in crime, who ap- 
pear ed to be absorbed in prayer, aud making pious ejaculations, he said, 
‘Come, come, my lad, none of that crying ; it’s no use crying now ; 
we'll be all right in ten minutes’ time. He then gave him a hearty 
shake of the hand, and took his stand.”’ 

Here was a culprit whose resolution such a punishment as that of a 
murderer in some of the States of America might have subdued and made 
sensible of his crime before he quitted the world, but whom no violent 
death could awe into penitence. ‘Oh, despatch such a fellow first ; 
don’t let him live another hour,” cries the advocate of the existing system. 
The true Christian knowing his duty, and the man of reason, and clear, 
dispassionate judgment, will give his opinion otherwise, and, as shame is 
the great preventive of crime, will cry, ‘* Educate, enlighten, aud place 
your > fillow-anan above crime aud its punishment by the elevating eflect 
of knowledge.” 

Cyrus Reppina. 
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EGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ* 










BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 


III. 


Dec. 8.—There was a halt cried to-day, in order that excursions might 
be made, and plans, previously arranged, duly carried out. ‘The early 
morning was commenced with coffee and chocolate, and this over, we 
proceeded on foot for about the distance of half a mile due east, to look 
at the works of the steam-engine which supplied the Nile water from the 
canal down to Port Said, by means of iron pipes. Although this build- 
ing appears to be situated on a rising ground, and consequently would 
require the water to be first pumped up from the fresh-water canal to its 
own level, yet such is not the case. The clearness of the atmosphere, and 
the deceptiveness of distances, are nowhere so remarkable as in the desert. 
Now to enable the fresh water to arrive at that spot—for it is a full mile 
distant from its outlet from the canal—a ‘ rigole,” or narrow channel, has 
been made, which goes round the western and northern parts of the town 
of Ismaeliya, and by this means reaches the water-works ; but on standing 
on the level with this rigole (or trench) at the steam-engine, and on cast- 
ing a look down to the canal-cutting, we all exclaimed, “ Surely the water 
is forced up to this elevation!’? But Monsieur de Lesseps, seeing our 
amazement, with a most good-humoured smile informed us the water was 
on the same level here as in the canal, only that it arrived by a circular 
détour. There were two very compact-looking steam-engines, which were 
kept in the most admirable and perfect order. One was in full play day 
and night, and the other was kept in working trim, en relache, in case of 
any accident happening to the machinery of the other one—a wise, most 
wise precaution. I have remarked, and shall have occasion to note it 
further on, that every single thing has been anticipated and foreseen in 
advance, and provided for, and the necessary precautions taken through- 
out the uie extent of the works, in case of any mishap (or szstre) 
occurring. 

‘There was a very good-sized garden at the ‘ water-works,” and kept 
in nice order; one portion thereof was set apart for a kitchen-garden. 
The different sorts of trees were thrving famously. ‘There were also 
flowers in abundance, and beautiful creepers around the building, spread- 
ing Over a neat trellis-work, amongst which was one superb passion- 
flower in full bloom. The water was flowing in rills through the 
grounds, and the whole scene was in strange contrast to the desert and 
its deep, deep sand immediately outside the garden. So deep was the 
sand all the way from the town, that a primitive conveyance was impro- 
vised by Monsieur de Lesseps for the use of the ladies, as walking would 
have proved far too fatiguing to them, which was no other than a low, 
narrow, oblong four- wheel truck, to which two pair of oxen were har- 
nessed, and chairs having been placed on the narrow “ flooring,” the 
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three ladies seated themselves thereon, and this “ lengthened dray ”’ sort 
of carriage proved a tolerably comfortable way of getting over the ground 
both there and back. 

The greatest drawback to Ismaeliya was the sand in and around the 
place, for which there was no help at present; but, inasmuch as two 
roads or streets have already been macadamised, as ‘well as a couple of 
short branch roads connecting the same, all of which was achieved by the 
sheer force of manual labour, it is to be hoped that in time the whole 
place will become macadamised, and all the superfluous sand removed, 
especially now that there is an shendense of fresh water, which element, 
‘unstable ” as it is said to be (Genesis xlix. 4), is the only thing which 
will render the ground, as well as the roads and walks, stable and firm at 
Ismaeliya ; it is, moreover, the one great civiliser, and which the ancient 
Egyptians well knew, since they called the Nile their god. 

When a late governor-general in India selected Jullundur, in the 
Punjaub, as a befitting site for a military cantonment, in the early part of 
the year 1846, he desired the quartermaster-general (so it was said at the 
time) to mark out and assign the deep sandy portion of the surrounding 
soil for the cantonment, and to reserve the less sandy ground for the 
purposes of cultivation, so as to “ squeeze” as much revenue out of the 
Jullundur Dooab as possible. I believe, however, the order was not 
obeyed strictly to the very letter, although in all conscience those, like 
myself, who have been cantoned at that military station are fully alive to 
its having been carried out in the spirit, for the place was still deep in 
sand in 1848 and also in 1857; and in this respect Ismaeliya forcibly 
reminded me of the Punjaub cantonment. In addition to the hotel, the 
“ Compagnie Universelle” had erected a large range of buildings, con- 
sisting of a ground floor, well raised, underneath which were large and 
well-ventilated vaults and cellars, the whole intended to serve as maga- 
zines and storehouses for goods and merchandise. Part of this building 
was tenanted by a French house of business, whose partners had also a 
warehouse at Port Said, from whence their supplies, forwarded from 
Marseilles, reached theas at Ismaeliya all the way by water communi- 

cation, which was of unspeakable advantage to this spirited and enter- 
prising firm, which had taken the lead in pioneering the way to establish 
a large and increasing commerce on the line of the maritime canal. 

In the course of our stroll yesterday afternoon, my great desire was to 
bend my footsteps in the direction of the salt-water canal, on whose 
surface we were all to embark for the shores of the Mediterranean on the 
early morrow’s dawn—a possibility which I could scarcely realise. 

What, a nav igable canal, on which an active traffic was already be- 
ginning to be developed, in actual existence, and connecting the town of 
Ismaeliya with the sea, a distance of fifty miles! Incredible! Never- 
theless, there it was—not very wide, not very deep, it was true ; but its 
waters were of the right colour, that of a pale sea-green hue, clear and 
transparent, and perfectly saline to the taste, with a few flat-bottomed 
barges lying here and there, and accompanied by the usual smell of pitch 
and tar. 

I need scarcely say I was perfectly delighted at witnessing so refresh- 
ing a sight, w thich did not fail to produce an unusual buoyancy, as well 
as elasticity of spirits. 
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As the surface of the fresh-water canal was at a higher elevation than 
that of the water in the salt-water canal (and which at present was 
6 metres, or about 194 feet English measurement), the junction of the 
two canals was impracticable without a couple of locks, which, at the 
period of my visit, were in the course of construction, and were to be 
wa and completed within the space of four months. This will give 

“through” water-communication by canal, on leaving the Nile, about 
30 miles below Cairo, to Port Said, without changing boats ; aud as soon 
as these locks were finished, it was intended to deepen, by means of 
dredging-machines, the fresh-water canal, so that the prese nt difference 
of altitude between the two canals would be reduced to 12 or 15 feet. 
The difference in the colour of the water, however, in the two canals 
was very visible, that of the fresh water being thick and muddy, and full 
of light earthy particles. 

At the head of the fresh-water canal there were several flat-bottomed 
barges, as well as accommodation-boats, with a few ships’ cutters and 
jolly-boats, and a small pleasure steam-boat! And all this, too, in the 
very heart of tle Sandy Desert !—all brought to this spot by the wand 
of the wor thy Monsieur de Lesseps, who has been pronounced to be both 
a dreamer” and a “schemer”! Hear this, ye detractors and birds of 
ill omen! On my return to the hotel from the visit to the water-works, 
I felt too tired as well as too faint to “assist’’ at the different * lion- 
isings’’ and excursions which had been arranged for this day’s amuse- 
ment, and I deemed it advisable to lay up, in or oder to be able to continue 
my journey to Port Said. I may here mention, that persons ou first 
arriving from Europe should be extremely careful to put on a stout over- 
coat—or an Italian cloak would be still better—j just before the sun goes 
down, for the change of temperature after the great warmth of the sun’s 
rays then becomes very great, and, although not felt or noticed at the time, 
or even for the first week or two after arrival in Egypt, yet it is sure to 
make its influence on the system felt by striking to the bowels, and which 
is, generally, the first predisposing cause of fature illnesses in the country. 
A flannel bandage worn twice round the bowels and loins is a sine gud 
non which should on no account be dispensed with. Should the first 
attack be takeu in time, a speedy cure is effected, and, with care and 
prudence, no return need be apprehended. I am no advocate for flying 
to medicines or to nostrums to cure a diarrhcea or even a moderate 
bowel-complaint ; warmth of body, flannel waistcoats, a flannel waist- 
band, and a due regard to diet, will ve found to be the ‘best preventives 
as well as curatives. 

As I had come all this distance to see as well as to study the ground 
through which the maritime canal was to pass, I considered it wiser to 
forego the amusements as well as the pleasant society at table for one 
day, rather than be laid up, and so lose the privilege as well as the un- 

speakable advantage of observing and of travelling througii the Suez 
Canal in company with the president of the U niversal Company which 
was formed for executing $0 stupendous and gigantic an undertaking. I 
did not, therefore, ** assist’”’ either at the gay wedding which took place 
in the little Roman Catholic Church at ten o "sleek this morning, at 
which Monsieur de Lesseps and his guests, together with all the ¢lée of 
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Ismaeliya, attended—or at the breakfast-table at half-past eleven a.mM.— 
or at half-past two p.m. (although a saddle-horse was kept in readiness 
for me in case I should have been able to ride) to join the large party of 
equestrians, male and female, to a place some 12 or.14 kilometres 
distant, on the line of the Suez fresh-water canal, and called Beer-abou- 
Bullah (or the “ Well of the Father of Date Trees’), near which there 
stood a good-sized, upper-roomed mausion, built in the Swiss style, to- 
gether with a large row of excellent outbuildings and offices for stables, 
cow-houses, store-rooms, &¢. &c., all of which were erected by the ‘‘ Com- 
pagnie Universelle,” and presented as a cadeau to Abd-el-Kader—or at 
the large dinner-party that evening at the hospitable chalet of the presi- 
dent—or at the well-attended and lively ball which came off afterwards 
in honour of the wedding, and at which most of the convives attended ; 
and, consequently, I am unable to give my readers any description of 
either of the above from a personal dhesevation, but that all went off, as 
I was informed by some of those who had gone through the whole | 
routine of this busy day, admirablement bien. | 
In the interest of Sohere travellers who may feel inclined to make a 

voyage by the canal through the Isthmus of Suez, I will just state in a 

few words what is likely Py speedily produce diarrheea, and what will as 

speedily check it if attended to at the commencement. The water of the 

canal, holding, as it does, in solution a small quantity of the different 

salts, should be partaken of sparingly in its native state; mixed with 

brandy or vin ordinaire, it is less likely to disturb the stomach and in- 

testines. It will be remembered, as I have already remarked, we did not 

arrive at Tell-el-Keébir until past nine o’clock p.m. Several of our party, 

myself amongst the number, were seated on the upper deck (or poop) of the 

Dahabiéh until eight o'clock, enjoying the fine clear moonlight evening, 

and intensely observant of the country through which we were passing, 

and elated with the freshness as well as the novelty of the scene waned 4 
us. I had on a tweed paletot ouly over my stout cloth frock-coat, but 
did not feel the temperature too cold until the above hour, when I de- 
scended and entered the cabin. The evil had been already done, how- 
ever, and, as the sun had set about five o’clock, I had, in company with 
a few others, remained for three hours after sunset on the upper deck of 
the boat, insufficiently provided with a stout overcoat or cloak, and with- 
out a comforter round the neck. In the “land of Egypt” one does not 
consider these articles to be at all necessary; but it is a great mistake, as 
hundreds of European travellers who have visited this country can bear 
witness to. Whien travelling, additional clothing should be put on at 


| least half an hour before sunset. Now for the mode of cure, which is 
, simply warmth, laying up, keeping quiet, allowing of nothing to irritate 
. the bowels in the Shape of food or even walking exercise, and for twenty- 1 
; four hours partake of tea and dry toast for breakfast, some plain boiled ie! 
: rice for lunch, with as much thick rice-water (conjee) to drink as the Ria 


I patient can comfortably manage, and an Indian pish-pash (a well-boiled 
chicken, in the liquor of which a small quantity of rice has been 


thoroughly boiled) for dinner, with a beverage of thick rice-water. ‘The 
{ above prescription will generally suffice, but if the patient should be still 


suffering, he should, on going to bed, take twenty-five drops of “ Brown’s 
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chlorodyne,” and the same quantity early the following morning, in a 
tablespoonful of thick rice-water (on each occasion) should the first dose 
not have had the desired effect. 

Dec. 9.—Our party were all up and stirring before six o’clock this 
morning, and, after having partaken of coffee, &c. &c., we walked down 
to the banks of the salt-water canal, on whose surface we were to proceed 
all the way to the shores of the Mediterranean, and embarking on board of 
three fresh Dahabiéhs at seven A.M., away we proceeded, towed by separate 
teams of camels as before. In little better than half an hour’s time we 
arrived at a spot which served as a landing-place, immediately below a 
large mansion, which was built by the ‘‘ Compagnie Universelle,” and 

resented to the late Viceroy of Egy pt, and known by the name of the 
* Pasha’s Chalet,” up to which we all walked. It contained several rooms, 
and fine deep verandahs, while its southern aspect commanded a magnifi- 
cent view of the Lake Timsah and the straight line of the maritime canal 
for several miles. This house was as yet unfurnished. The lake had, until 
recently, been quite dry, but now it had a small depth of water in its bed, 
which had been allowed to flow into it by means of a rigole from the fresh- 
water canal, This lake covers somewhere about 2000 hectares of ground, 
or 49374 acres, English measurement. As soon as the maritime canal 
shall have been excavated right through it, and when steamers and sail- 
ing-ships shall ride at anchor in its large basin, the prospect from the 
Pasha’s Chalet, as well as from the houses at Ismaeliya, will be a most 
cheerful and animated one. At the expiration of a quarter of an hour's 
further towing we reached the straight line, or direct channel of the grand 
Suez Canal, and i in the course of about dines. -quarters of an hour’s erack- 
ing we arrived at the central portion of a very deep cutting or excavation 
through an extensive hill of sand, through which gorge the sea-water 
from the Mediterranean kas been made to flow and feed the canal, so as 
to admit of a free water-communication for the laden flat-bottomed barges, 
as well as passage and pleasure-boats. Here we all again disembarked, 
on purpose to visit the stupendous works that are progressing at this place, 
and then to breakfast. Owing to the deep sand, ‘deal planks had been 
placed to afford us a firmer footing , and a zig-zag footpath had been cut 
obliquely in the face of the hill, in the under stratum of which we ob- 
served here and there a layer or bed of hardened soil, resembling in 
some measure the kunkur-beds on the banks of the upper portion dt the 
Ganges, in which there were nodules of lime. This spot is the highest 
that is met with along the whole line of works, and its plateau, on which 
the new little town of Le Seuil is built, is 19 metres, or nearly 62 Eng- 
lish feet, above the level of the Mollsecomen. 

Now, to give some idea of the heavy work still to be performed at this 
place, 1 in the shape of excavations and the removal of the sand, there is, in 
the first instance, the above 62 feet perpendicular to be excavated for a 
distance of at least 3 or 4 miles, for the full width of the canal, besides 
a depth to be dredged by dredging-machines of 7 metres, or nearly 23 
English feet, below the surface of the water in the canal (which is here- 
abouts, as yet, only 4 to 44 feet), which will give a total of 85 feet of 
excavation. The entire distance of the honviest and most /aborious ex- 
cavation, and the removal of the sand, for the width and depth of the mari- 
time canal, is about 10 kilometres, or 64 miles English, that is to say, from 
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the 65th kilometre post, at El Ferdane (to the north of Le Seuil), to the 
75th kilometre post (south of the last-named place), and where the curve 
takes place which leads to Ismaeliya; but, it should be borne in mind, for 
a distance of 18 kilometres, or 11} miles in all, the excavations are very 
heavy. This piece of work at Le Seuil, which was a most formidable oue, 
was commenced upon with the manual labour of 18,000 fellahs and 
Egyptian soldiers, who were employed 8 months in excavating the sand 
and in digging a trench 67 feet deep (62+-5) through this mountain of 
sand, so as to admit of the sea from the shores of the Mediterranean at 
Port Said to flow into it, and establish a water-communication between 
that seaport and the town of Ismaeliya. This heavy work was all done 
by the mere hands and fingers of the labourers, the sand being carried 
away in small baskets, called cowffins, and made of the date-tree leaves. 
It has been computed by the French engineers who are employed on the 
works (so Monsieur de Lesseps stated), that were all these baskets placed 
side by side in a straight line, they would have made the tour of our globe 
thrice over! No less than 5,000,000 of cubic metres of sand were ex- 
cavated. 

We had no sooner attained the plateau or level ground on the summit of 
this hill, which in Arabic is called El] Ghisr, and in French, Le Seuil (signi- 
fying the threshold, or the bar), than we found a large locomotive, or rail- 
way-engine, to which a couple of ‘‘ tenders” were attached, all in readiness 
to convey our large party to the middle of these extensive and formidable- 
looking works—works which seemed more befitting to giants before the 
Flood than to men of our age. Several lines of rails had been laid down 
on the deep sand on broad wooden sleepers, as well as on large half-globe- 
shaped iron cups* (which I believe was Stephenson’s own suggestion when 
the line from Alexandria to Cairo was in progress), on which the different 
locomotives were running to and fro, and lending their powerful aid in 
expediting the progress of the works. These of themselves were a most 
curious sight to witness, flying as they did across this sandy waste ; but 
still more strange was the noise of their loud and long-continued whistles, 
which were in constant requisition to keep the lines of rail clear of work- 
men who were passing along in every direction, and whose shrill sounds, 
wafted for miles and miles through the clear and rarefied atmosphere of 
the desert, both reached and pierced our ears long ere we ourselves had 
arrived at the spot. 

The two tenders had been fitted up for our convenience and comfort 
with mats and chairs. Arrived at our destination, we got down to obtain 
a close inspection of one of these monster dredging-machines, which was 
working by steam-power, the coals being all brought up by the canal from 
Port Said. The machinery employed seemed to be massive and unusually 
strong, and in this instance again a wise foresight had been brought to 
bear upon the wear and tear of the engines when the order was given for 
their construction ; for the fine sand of the desert, which filled the air when- 
ever the wind got up, in howsoever slight a degree, would get into every 
hole and corner of the machinery, exposed as these dredging-machines 
were to every breath of heaven, and acted as so much emery-powder, 
grinding their every particle exposed to friction down to next to nought. 





* Like the Indian “ mushroom-shaped” solar hat in appearance. 
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llere we witnessed what was denominated dry dredging to perfection. 

The huge and deep-shaped iron ‘buckets (w hich the French | eivil engineers 
call dies godets or augers ) descended by means of a revolving aud end- 
less chain, and, filling ee contents with sand, are made ito ascend and 
tilt out the same into large trucks placed in readiness alongside of the 
dredging-machine, and which, when filled, were carried away by a loco- 
motive ond shot down at a short distance off to the westward of the 
works. ‘These dredging-machines were working from ten to twelve hours 
a day, and the sand as it was tilted out of the buckets looked for all the 
world like moist Muscovado sugar. At the period of our visit, we were 
informed there were no less than 10,000,000 of cubic setres of sand still 
remaining to be excavated ! 

A French civil engineer, of the name of Couvreux, had taken the con- 
tract to execute this heat y work by means of enormous dredging-machines 
moved by steam-power, and he has engaged to have it all completed i in 
four years’ time. By a simple mechanical contrivance, as ingenious to 
the brain of the inventor as it is practical 1 in use, the whole of this heavy 
and stupendous mass of machinery is made to move gradually along the 

rails placed parallel to the canal, so that no time is lost in stoppages to 

readjust the mechanism, while the sand is being excavated in layers. It 
was a most interesting sight to witness, as well from its novelty as from 
its great success. The whole line of works at this spot presented a most 
active and busy scene, where everybody seemed to work with a will. 

With the view of protecting the engine-drivers from the heat of the 
sun's burning rays, as also to keep out as much as possible the sand of 
the desert from chokirg the “ eog-wheels” and wearing out the finer and 
smaller portions of the machinery in the engine, a small sail-cloth screen 
had been put up over the northern ends thereof, as it was from that 
quarter that the winds chiefly blew. 

After having spent some short time here we returned to the little town 
of Le Seuil by the same conveyances, and then walked up the broad 
straight road (street it will be called hereafter, as the place increases), to 
look at the new Roman Catholic church, a small but very neat building, 
which formed a conspicuous object at the extreme end of this road. On 
our way we passed on the right hand a modest, decent-looking lower- 
roomed house, with an open verandah, over whose door stood in painted 
letters the attractive and weleome word “ Hotel,” the approach to which 
was through a small garden, whose precincts were natal by a low 
trellis-work of reeds, in which were a few flowers and shrubs and in- 
cipient trees. Farther on, and on the same side, we passed a large lower- 
roomed mansion, belonging to Monsieur Gioia, the chief engineer and 
director of the works at this place, where we left our overcoats, as the 
sun’s rays had become sufficiently warm to dispense therewith. It was 
within the walls of this hospitable roof we were all to partake of break- 
fast. This was the main thoroughfare in the place, and consequently it 
contained several neat little cottages, as well as two or three “ restaura- 
tions” and four or five coffee-houses (cafés ), each provided with a little 
bit of garden in front, and each having its own particular and attractive 
sign. 

We had no sooner arrived at the church (all are churches wherever 
the Romish religion has its sway ; our word chapel, which would be a far 
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more appropriate term in speaking of this as well as of the other little 
sacred edifices throughout the Isthmus, being only applied by Roman 
Catholics to small shrines wherein an altar and images and paintings of 
saints, as well as ex voto offerings, abound) than the notes of some softly 
attuned sacred music, issuing ‘from an harmonium, whose keys were 
touched by one of the seeurs de charité who reside here on their mission 
of succouring poor humanity, and which said instrument did the duty of 
an organ therein, bewitched and captivated our ears. 

Monsieur de Lesseps, with the ladies of our party, having led the way 
into the church, the rest of us all followed, and moved by the soft strains 
of the melody, as well as the sacredness of the place, each person offered 
up on bended knee his own short prayer, as we will charitably suppose, 
where all seemed to be possessed of so serious and so devout a spirit. For 
my own part, I am not ashamed to say, the prayer, sincere and fervent 
from my own innermost heart, which I offered up was that the Almighty 
Creator of all things in heaven and on earth would, of His great merey, 
spare the life of our worthy and most amiable host, to enable him to wit- 
ness the practical realisation as well as the entire success of this grand 
work, which he originated, and which his indomitable perseverance and 
most admirable tact is enabling him to carry out—a boon and a blessing 
to posterity. 

There was af didition to our party at the breakfast-table, for we sat 
down to discuss, about the hour of eleven a.m., a most substantial meal, 
in all thirty persons. The tables, bedecked with flowers, had been laid 
in the northern verandah of Monsieur Gioia’s mansion, three sides of 
which were enclosed within a trellis-work, entwined in which were beau- 
tiful creepers in flower, and looking on to the garden, which was alive and 
blooming with flowers of several kinds, such as roses, sunflowers, mari- 
golds, mignonette, wallflowers, passion- -flowers, all of which served: as a 
very pretty background to the picture. Amongst the fruit-trees I noticed 
one apricot-tree, a few date-trees, some bananas (or plantains) of fine 
growth, as well as of a healthy appearance; some large and thriving 
sugar-canes (to the wonder and astonishment of us all); a young mul- 
berry-tree ; the Mimosa nilotica (or baubdol) ; the plant or creeper called 
(nomen desit, but it is the Hottentot fig of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
known to botanists, if I mistake not, as the Mesembryanthemum); the 
Egyptian bullrush ; the dhoob-grass of India (or trainasse of France); a 
good size Melia azidurachta (or Neem-tree of India) ; one or two Parkin- 
sonvas (so common in India); several good size Palme christi (or castor- 
oil plants); the tobacco-tree; as well as the sorgho (or sorghum, the 
jowaree of India), with a fine large pod, full of grain, and ripe for either 
eating or for grinding into flour. There were, in addition to the above, 
several kinds of beautiful creepers in flower, with orange and lemon-trees. 
Nor were vegetables wanting in this garden, for we noticed several sorts 
—potatoes, spinach, onions, lettuce, parsley, peas, cauliflowers, endive, and 
carrots; in short, it was the best garden we had met with since leaving 
Cairo. It may possibly seem trifling with the reader’s pationce to describe 
and enumerate such extremely common-place things ;* but, without ex- 





* In this instance, at least, the line, Parva laves capiunt animos, would be unde- 
served by the writer. 
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aggerating in the least degree, and without any over “ word-painting” in 
the case, it did strike us as most marvellous and wonderful to see such 
a productive garden in the heart of a barren, sterile, infertile, sandy 
waste. 

It may be well! asked, How was all this brought about? W hat could 
have produced so wonderful and so beneficial a change? I reply, the 
French staff of engineers, as well as all the other employés, make the most 
of their time, and are never idle. I allude to the gentlemen employed in 
the Isthmus. They are all de véritables dévoués ; their heart and soul 
was in the work ; and when their duties, already sufficiently arduous (but 
which are render od still more so, as well as more trying to the temper and 
to the constitution, by the dust and sand which the Desert has bequeathed 
them as a legs en perpétuité during the period of their residence in the 
Isthmus, as well as by the burning rays of the sun during eight months 
of the year, and by the siroeco, or  khameeen winds, and the poisonous : and 
deadly “blasts of the simoon), are over, they, each according to his re- 
spective means and c capacity for executing the same, instead of resting 
and idling away their time, set to work to get up a garden, and which 
undertaking, at first sight, is the very antipodes of being an inviting oc- 
cupation, for nothing but deep sand presents itself to the eye. 

The very first thing, therefore, is to have a rill of Nile water brought 
to the ground which has been set apart and laid out for the embryo garden, 
and when the sand has become well saturated, and the earthy deposit from 
this fecundating water has sunk into the soil (if I may be permitted to 
apply the term in such a case), the next operation is to have it well 
manured, and well dug and turned over. In the course of a very short 
time this piece of eround so treated (or labourée) will produce anything 
planted or sown therein. 

It was one o'clock before we had rejoined our boats. Here Monsieur 
Guichard, together with his wife and daughter and Mrs. R., took leave 
of our party to return to Tell-el-Keébir, which they did not expect to 
reach until after dark. We had now only two boats, or Dahabiehs, which 
were towed along, as before, by camels. 

We noticed as we proceeded on our way the encampment of engineers, 
labourers, and artificers, at a place called El Ferdane, where there were 
also some small wooden houses and huts, which served as store-rooms for 
the tools and machinery, as well as for the supplies for the camp, one of 
which was used as an hospital. Here, as well as at Le Seuil, there were 
lines of rails laid down, along which the sand-laden trucks, drawn along 
by steam-power, carried away their contents from the sides of the canal 
to a short Satanes inland. All seemed bustle and great activity, and it 
was most cheering and gratifying to see the works progressing towards 
completion. We did not disembark, however, at this spot to witness this 
human hive, for we were anxious to reach our resting-place for the night, 
at El Kantara, before dark, the distance by water from Le Seuil being 28 
kilometres, or 174 English miles. 

A little farther on—I think it was near the 60th kilometre post from 
Port Said—I happened to be reading an interesting brochure by Mariette 
Bey, relative to Egyptian explorations and discoveries, which my kind 
friend the president had brought to my notice in the course of a conver- 
sation relative to these interesting matters only the day previous, and 
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which he had recommended me to peruse, that on casting my eyes up from 
the page for a moment, I beheld before me, through the open doors of 
the cabin in which I was seated, a broad and lengthened expanse of water, 
straight as an arrow, of a greenish hue, which was confined by a low dyke 
or earth-wall embankment on either side, the sudden effect of which on 
my startled vision, presenting itself, too, so unexpectedly, acted like magic, 


‘causing me to jump up and rush out upon deck, exclaiming as I went, 


“Oh! que c'est beau! Mon Dieu! que c'est magnifique! Vive le 
Canal Maritime de Suez! a bas tous ses détracteurs !” 

Talk of “ sensation” novels, forsooth !—talk of “ sensation” pieces at 
the theatres !—talk of “sensation” spirit-rapping, &c. &c., or of any 
other “‘sensation’’ fiction (as our good friend Cardinal W n was 
pleased to designate, as a petite piece de plaisanterie bien entendue, 
Macaulay’s “‘ History of Englaud”)—why, here was a sensation indeed ! 
—a real sensation, and “ no mistake,” and no fiction, either ! 

The first view of this magnificent sight, as it burst so totally unex- 
pected and unlooked-for on my startled vision, produced the most won- 
derful and impressive effect on my imagination, for here all at once, as it 
were, the whole picture I had formed of the entire length and breadth of 
the Suez Canal was realised in this particular spot. I could now judge 
of the reality of this wonderful work, and what it will look like when 
completed. Hert we had before us, as we were on the eve of quitting the 
narrow portion of the maritime canal, the full and entire width thereof, as it 
will present itself throughout its whole length when finished. The Doctor 
Aubert-Roche, as well as Monsieur Sciama and Monsieur Lagau, who 
were seated near me, were startled at my sudden movement, and sprang to 
their feet to ascertain what was the matter; while the noise we had made 
having disturbed the light and easy sleep into which our worthy president 
had fallen, whilst reclining and seeking a slight repose in the small 
sleeping-cabin in the after-part of the boat, whose doors being open, he 
also jumped up, imagining some disaster was about to occur, and ex- 
claiming: “‘ Qu’est ce que c'est ?—Qu’est ce que c'est?” When, on 
being made acquainted with the sensation of delight with which I had 
hailed the wide expanse of water, he observed, “ C’est délicieux, c'est 
délicieux, cela !” and regained his reposing position. 

The little I had as yet seen of Monsieur de Lesseps impressed me 
very forcibly that neither his mind nor his body were ever idle; how he 
contrived to get through all his enormous correspondence was a puzzle 
to me, for he was always, from six o’clock in the morning until we all 
broke up, with his friends, either enlightening them upon every point on 
which they required information, or else imparting the same, not only 
with the most perfect good will and kindness of manner, but, as | have since 
had frequent reason to observe, with the greatest truthfulness, and with- 
out any arriere pensée, or attempt at a gloss, or a blind, or any mislead- 
ing. JI felt really glad to see our kind host avail himself of this oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a little repose, for I was sure he stood in good need 
thereof; for the last four days he had been exerting himself to do the 
honours to each of his guests, as well as to each of his entourage, or gen- 
tlemen connected with the works—and, in addition to the above, I never 
witnessed any person more moderate or more abstemious at table, or of 
so small an appetite. I never, during the whole excursion, which lasted 
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ten days, saw him drink any sort of wine at table, save on two occasions, 
when champagne was produced to do the honours of a toast to the 
health of the present Viceroy on the anniversary of his natal day, and 
the other to drink to the health of the Sultan. 

As we were being tracked along towards the Mediterranean, we did 
not fail to observe that in the lower or more northerly portion of the 
maritime canal the full width thereof had been all marked out, and em. 
bankments thrown up (in some places higher than in the others, which 
will all be made uniform hereafter), although, after we had passed this 
length of fine, clear, and unobstructed sheet of water, we had occasionally 
to go through narrower channels, at one time under the western or left 
bank, and at another under the eastern or right embankment, according 
to the depth of water, for the centre portion had not yet been submitted 
to the excavating process of the dredging- machines. 

After passing the encampment at El Ferdane, the appearance of the 
country on either side of the canal became flatter, and as our boat was 
tracked along, we found we were proceeding through the Lake Ballah, 
whose shallow bed had been excavated and deepened for the maritime 
canal, and which contained several wild fowl. Inthe spring of the year this 
lake becomes quite dry, for it is fed in the winter season by the heavy rains 
which fall to the westward, and which cause the extensive Lake Menzaleh 
to overflow, the speedy outlet of whose waters are arrested by the strong 
northerly winds, which blow (as I have already observed) the most fre- 
quently, and tend to keep the bed of the Lake Ballah slightly submerged 
until the sun’s rays shall have evaporated all the water. As soon as the 
earthwork embankments shall have been raised to their projected height 
on either side of the canal, the waters from the Lake Menzaleh will be 
excluded and cut off from all communication with the Lake Ballah, 
whose slightly undulating bed will be fed by the rain only. 

To the eastward, the dreary waste of sandy desert, bounded in the far 
distance by two large isolated sand-hills, which formed a remarkable and 
singular background to the picture, was ever present ; that to the west- 
ward was not so clearly defined, owing to the larger extent of the lake, 
as well as to the greater inequalities of the ground, which was more un- 
dulating. Nota tree was visible, nor any vegetation, save the * camel 
thorn” and a few miserable-looking habig (or byr) bushes, of stunted 
growth. 

It was past six o'clock ere we reached El Kantara, a small village of 
Europeans, as well as an Arab encampment, and signifying ‘the 
Bridge,” from a small stone construction having been thrown, several 
years ago, across a narrow stream—which flowed out of the Lake Ballah 
ed bed has been appropriated, and now forms part of the line of 
the Suez Canal. It is close upon twenty years ago since I crossed this 
rivulet, then (in April, 1845) but a dry ditch ; but how changed was the 
entire scene! In those days El Kantara had no existence beyond its 
bridge, and for that it was indebted to its being the halting-place of 

caravans or of travellers proceeding from Cairo to Syria, by way of El 
Arish, or vice versd, where they had to encamp under tents pitched in 
the sand. In those days not a hut, or a hovel, or an inhabitant was to 
be seen. Even the very water required for drinking had to be brought 
from long distances on either side thereof, and carried in large skins on 
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camels. There was no vegetation to be seen, for all was a barren waste 
—a sandy desert. I recal to mind the evening I reached the spot, after 
a long ride of some five-and-twenty miles on the back of a dromedary, 
exposed for eight or nine hours to the burning rays of an April’s sun— 
and how thankful I felt to have a tent to sleep under, with a carpet 


spread on the sand for my bed and bedding. 


Twenty years, however, have produced a great and beneficial change 
in the El Kantara of those days; for now it is inhabited and we 
and the traffic which passes by it has become so large, as well as so 

rtant, as to attract no little attention. 

On landing alongside the wooden floating platform which served as a 
bridge for the transport of passengers and cattle across the canal, we pro- 
ceeded on foot up to the village, which was distant a short half mile 
from the canal, and which stood on a slightly elevated site, passing on 
our way by the huts and hovels of the indigenous population and la- 
bourers who were employed on the canal; midway between which we 
stopped for a few moments to look at the long, broad abreuvoir, or 
watering-place, which had been constructed of stone, for the numerous 
herds of cattle and horses and asses, as well as flocks of sheep and goats, 
to drink at; this was constructed at the expense of the Compagnie 
Universelle, the fresh water being that of the river Nile, brought by 
means of iron pipes all the way from Ismaeliya, and kept constantly 
replenished by means of conduits and stop-cocks. No charge whatever was 
made by the Compagnie for the use of this abreuvoir; and my readers 
will learn how immensely this spot has gained since the canal-works have 
been made to pass close by it, by the. following statement, which was 
furnished me, at my request, by the president of the Compagnie Uni- 
verselle, and duly authenticated as being a true report: During the 
months of June, July, August, September, October, and November, 1864, 
the transit across the ferry at Kantara, proceeding to Egypt, consisted of 
29,462 camels, 7916 horses, 2077 mules, 1622 asses, 3348 oxen, 14,442 
sheep, and 14,875 goats, making a total of 73,742; while the number 
proceeding to Syria during the same period amounted to 13,467 camels, 
1434 horses, 419 mules, 1203 asses, 44 oxen, 8981 sheep, and 5720 goats, 
making a total of 31,268 ; leaving 42,474 in favour of Egypt, by remaining 
there. From this it will be seen how great the traffic has become, and of what 
inestimable advantage, to horse and cattle dealers especially, this abreuvoir 
has proved—for the knowledge of its existence has been published by the 
Bedouins and other wayfarers far and wide, and has induced many mer- 
chants to bring to the Cairo markets their cattle for sale. So that this 
so much-abused and vilified ‘‘ Suez Canal Company” has proved itself a 
great civiliser and promoter of commercial enterprise, as well by land as 
by water, throughout the length and breadth of the sandy Isthmus. All 
honour to those worthy pioneers of so well-merited a system of human 
Civilisation, for having furthered to the best of their power and means 
the spirit of international commerce between the nations that are sepa- 
rated by barren deserts! ; ; 

Here, again, the president was cordially welcomed on his arrival by 
the resident authorities of the place, who were greatly pleased to see his 
cheerful countenance once more amongst them; but who, with that 
kind-heartedness of disposition which never forsook him, before he re- 
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tired to his own quarters, accompanied each of his guests, to see with his 
own eyes that they were comfortably installed in the quarters they were 
to occupy during the night. Likewise, on dinner being announced, now 
that there were no ladies in our party, he invited Sir A. G, to be seated 
on his right hand, and requested me to sit on his left hand, while he 
begged the third English gentleman, Mr. L., to be seated next to me, 
and then, assigning seats to each of the other guests, we all sat down to 
table. Our party was increased by the presence of three or four gentle- 
mefi resident at Kantara, one of whom was the medical officer, Doctor 
Bourbokaki. Dinner being over, Monsieur de Lesseps suggested a stroll 
through the village, it being a fine moonlight mght, and afterwards a 
visit to the hospital, to inquire after the sick. There were only four 
patients, who were well attended to, and had comfortable and clean- 
looking beds, in a small building, which served as a temporary hospital ; 
the other half or wing of the building was occupied by Doctor Bourbokaki* 
and his family. He himself is a Greek, but his wife is English, and she 
had her sister staying with her to pass the winter. The president, after 
looking at the hospital, called on the doctor’s family, to whom we three 
English and the two members of the “ Direction” from Paris, who had 
accompanied us, were respectively introduced, and where we stayed for 
about six or eight minutes only, as it was getting very late. This visit 
I thought a very pleasing trait in Monsieur de Lesseps’s character, and 
was intended as an act of kindness towards the two Englishwomen who 
were domiciled in the desert so far from their island home. This is not 
the first time I have observed Monsieur de Lesseps forego rest, repose, 
and sleep, to do a kindness to others. We had no sooner got back to our 
quarters than he set himself down to work, first writing short letters, 
replies, and orders, to be flashed off by the telegraph wire in every direc- 
tion, and next writing letters to be forwarded by the post. 

While on the subject of the telegraph, I will observe, that it is of the 
greatest use in the furthering of the canal-works. Questions arrive from 
Paris, and are replied to at once, reaching Paris within five-and-twenty 
to thirty hours after the message was despatched therefrom ; or a question 
is sent from any station in the Isthmus to Paris, or to Alexandria, or to 
Cairo, and an answer is received immediately. The correct and speedy 
working of these lines of telegraphic communication reflects the greatest 
possible credit on all concerned, and has proved an invaluable acquisition 
in this gigantic undertaking. 

Dec. 10. We quitted Kantara about half-past six o'clock this morning, 
and proceeded by the maritime canal, towed by camels, towards the new 
town of Port Said. Opposite the landing-place at Kantara stood a few 
small wooden houses, besides some few tents ; the former occupied by the 
overseers of the works, and the latter by the labourers. Dr. Bourbokaki 
informed us that but a few weeks previous to our arrival a drove of sheep, 
numbering some ¢welve hundred im all, had arrived at Kantara, and that 
it had taken two days to get them all ferried across the canal, for the 
floating-bridge was but a small one, and the sheep were wild and scared, 
and caused great trouble to get any of them on to the ferry-boat ; aud 
camels and horses and oxen arriving, each, no doubt, had to take “ turn 
and turn” about to be ferried over. Monsieur Bourbokaki is an indus- 








* The Doctor has, since this was written, removed into his new house. 
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trious gentleman, and occupies what leisure time he has, when free from 
the duties of his profession, in hunting up Egyptian antiquities and in 
exploring the ruins of the ancient town of Daphné, called in the present 
day by the Arabs Tell-el-Daphné (or the Mound of Daphné), which is 
situated about an hour's walk from Kantara, in a north-westerly direc- 
tion, while to the east of Kantara are the ruins of Cellé, called by the 
Arabs Tell-el-Hér (or the Mound of Hér). 

Our route, all the way to a spot called Ras-el-Aesh, was as nearly as 
possible in a straight line; and, as the banks of the maritime canal were 
but little elevated in most places, it enabled us to obtain a most extensive 
view of the face of the country for several miles; and flat enough it was, 
while almost the whole surface thereof, with the exception of a few low 
islands, or more properly sand-banks, which presented a diversity to the 
scene, cropping up as they did here and there above the waters of the 
lake, resembled an inland sea. On these low sand-banks swarmed 
myriads of wild fowl. Here and there, at different spots—some on the 
eastern, and others, again, on the western bank of the canal—were to be 
observed gangs of labourers busily employed in damming up the small 
gaps and breaches which the waves and breakers of the agitated waters 
in the Lake Menzaleh had made in the line of embankment; for, it should 
be observed, this large inland sheet of water, which is fifty leagues in 
circumference, is affected by the north-westerly winds, which also fre- 
quently prevail and cause heavy waves to arise, which break with violence 
against the westerly embankment of the canal, which was as yet in but 
an imperfect state, not being sufficiently raised nor of sufficient width to 
resist the constant action of the waves which struck and broke against 
it. This defect was being remedied as fast as possible, for it occupied 
Monsieur la Roche’s earnest attention, and invited his presence at the 
scene of operations after every storm, which fortunately were not of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

To the eastward, in the far desert, we witnessed the curious effects of 
the mirage, which produced the effect of magnifying small sand-hills into 
mountains, and of making small byr (or habig) bushes appear like a forest 
of good-sized trees, and also of making the sands and small pebbles of the 
distant plain look exactly as if it was one large sheet of water. This lake, 
Menzaleh, across which we were passing by means of the maritime canal, 
cut and excavated as it had been right through its bed, was covered with 
wild fowl. I never witnessed before such enormous flocks of the feathered 
creation, all reposing on its surface. There were wild ducks, teal, pelicans, 
cranes, herons, and spoonbills ; nor must I omit the prodigious quantities 
of flamingoes, a flock of which, as well as of pelicans, flew across the 
canal but a short distance ahead of our boat, thus affording us a good 
opportunity of seeing them close at hand. The strangest as well as the 
most beautiful sight, however, during this day’s excursion was the 
enormous quantities of flamingoes, which large birds may well be de- 
scribed as ‘ socialists,” in the broadest sense of the term; for nowhere did 
we perceive any of them in small groups, but they herded, or rather were 
banded together, in large bodies. Ov two different spots of ground, 
which were no other than low banks, either of mud or sand, from whose 
surface the waters had receded, our attention was arrested in a most 
forcible manner by an extended line, which became slightly curved at its 
extremities, and of intensely whitened appearance, which, seen from the 
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great distance from which we beheld this object, struck us at first view 
thereof to be a town of stone or of whitewashed buildings. This line, 
however, was soon made out, as well by the dinocle as by the naked eye, 
to be no other than a large flock of flamingoes. On estimating their dis- 
tance from our boat, we set it down as between two and three miles at 
the very least—so very deceptive are all distances when judged or estimated 
by ocular vision in this rarified atmosphere. The line of the largest flock 
extended nearly, if uot fully, an English mile. This distance was also 
assigned by some of the other parties on board, to whom I had referred 
the question, and whose replies were, ‘Au moins deux kilométres de 
longueur.” They looked for all the world like a brigade of infantry drawn 
up in line, their beautiful white feathers being set off by the palish pink 
or roseate hue, which was intermixed with their plumage, the whole effect 
being heightened by the sun’s bright rays shining upon them. Here, how- 
ever, there was no mirage, or optical delusion, to deceive our eyesight. 

On reaching Ras-el-Aesh, distant, from Kantara 30° kilometres, or 
nearly 19 miles, we went ashore for a few minutes to inspect the place. 
This small establishment was once a muddy shoal in the Lake Menzaleh, 
and had been raised above the present level of the water some four or 
five feet only (whereon now stood a few wooden sheds and huts for the 
accommodation of the overseers and men employed on the works of the 
canal ; a few tents were also pitched for the Arab population) by layers 
of mud and sand excavated from the bed of the canal. 

At this place we first came in sight of the monster “ dredging-ma- 
chines” and “ gigantic crane” employed in deepening the channel of 
the canal; and, as we neared the ultima Thule of our voyage to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and were approaching Port Said, we distinguished 
first the large ‘‘ cranes,” and the tall chimneys next, the lighthouse, and 
then the different ateliers or large workshops, and foundries, and “ civil” 
arsenals (as Monsieur de Lesseps happily expressed it), situated on the 
south side of the town, and, lastly, the town itself. A very (if not the 
most) conspicuous object which presented itself on nearing the town, and 
standing on its south-western side, was a large circular bastion of 
masonry, which resembled a martello tower, and which gave rise to the 
unfounded report that the French were building fortresses throughout 
the length and breadth of the canal. This building, the épouwvantail 
or bugbear of timid Englishmen who sit at home, is nothing more than 
a large cistern for containing the fresh water of the Nile, which is con- 
veyed to this spot all the way from Ismaeliya—eighty kilometres, or fifty 
English miles distant—by means of iron pipes, which were made at 
Glasgow, aud contains sixteen hundred cubic metres of fresh water. 

When we had reached the eighth kilometre from Port Said, we were 
most agreeably surprised to find a small screw-steamer, with her steam 
up, awaiting our arrival, into whose comfortable cabin we all moved, as 
an agreeable change, as well as for the novelty of the thing—in fact, to 
be able to say we had steamed down the maritime canal. 

After having proceeded some distance, we came to a spot where a 
dredging-machine was at work, and a little farther on to a part of the 
canal where there was a temporary bar of sand, on which there was 
barely sufficient water to take the steamer over, for she had been heavily 
freighted with so many wae gore and drew, in consequence, a deeper 
draught of water; a of our party, therefore, returned to the 
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Dahabiéh, and we found sufficient depth of water the rest of the way. 
This bank had been formed by the loose particles of sand and mud 
which were being excavated by the dredging-machine in the bed of the 
canal, at a very shallow part thereof, small portions of which fell clear of 
the barges, into which they should have been shot by the iron buckets, 
and, settling, formed this temporary bank. 

The first works we passed as we neared the port were the extensive 
ones of Mr. Aiton, the Scotch contractor for excavating, by means of 
dredging-machines, the bed of the canal for a distance of 62 kilometres, 
or nearly 39 miles, in the direction of Le Seuil; and to give an idea of 
what this undertaking was, I will here state he contracted to excavate the 
bed of the canal to the width of 58 metres, or 1884 feet, and to the depth 
of 8 metres, or 26 feet, giving a total of 22 millions of cubic metres of 
sand and mud to be removed! Now, each cubic metre of earth or sand 
is considered to be equivalent to, or to represent as nearly as possible one 
of our dung-laden carts, drawn by two horses. As the works proceeded, 
however, Mr, Aiton found it impossible to fulfil the contract he had 
entered into with the “ Compagnie Universelle,” the work being in 
practice of a far more formidable and expensive nature than he had con- 
ceived in theory, and so it was cancelled @ /’amiable, without either party 
having been obliged to have to go to law; and from what I learned at 
Port Said, I should say the managing Direction of the above Company 
have behaved both honourably and liberally, as well to the contractor as 
to his workmen, the latter having been offered good wages and fair treat- 
ment if they wished to remain, or their passage paid back, together with 
a sum of money in hand, should they decide on taking their departure. 
When we left Port Said, the workmen had not made up their minds 
whether to remain or to go back to England. At first there were not 
less than two hundred workmen in Mr. Aiton’s employ; but at the period 
of our visit there were only one hundred and sixty, the others having 
either left or had been discharged. 





PROSPECTS OF MORMONISM.* 


Ir is out of the natural and political order of things that the 
Americans, who made so many sacrifices and fought so vigorously to 
uphold their integrity and to overthrow the fundamental principle of 
the sovereignty of the States, can long tolerate the existence of a 
State not only peculiar in its institutions, but opposed in its very 
essence to everything else around it. 

Adding to the superstitious fanaticism which has so long torn the 
Old World asunder, and to the religious anarchy which prevailed 
amidst the dissenting communities of the United States, some two 
hundred thousand individuals are now gathered together at the western 
foot of the Rocky Mountains, in a detached lake-basin between the 
heads of the Colorado and the Oregon or Columbia River, under one 
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* Mémoires d’un Mormon. Par L. A. Bertrand. Paris: Hetzel. 
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of the most theocratic despotisms known. The practices of this sect, 
which pretends to be in possession of a revelation which is supple- 
mentary to that of Christianity, and which is declared to be better 
adapted to the “latter days of humanity,” are a scandal to the popu- 
lation of all the other States, whilst the existence of an independent 
Socialist Utopia directly on the highway to California, and on the 

ath of the mailways and telegraphic lines projected between the At- 
fantic and Pacific, is most objectionable. 

Mormonism owed its origin to the dreamy fanaticism of one Joseph 
Smith, who had been brought up in the Presbyterian Church, but who 
at fifteen years of age, carried away by the excitement of a religious 
revival held at Manchester, in the State of New York, withdrew, as 
others had done before him, into the solitudes of a forest in order to 
meditate upon that truth which so many have aspired to and so few 
have found, and where, according to his statement, he had not only 
visions from on high, but was so far favoured as to be placed in direct 
colloquial intercourse with Father and Son. The result of these reve- 
lations was the “ Book of Mormon,” in the editing of which he was 
assisted by a village schoolmaster, Cowdery by name, both being 
favoured with visions during the progress of the work which an- 
nounced that they were priests elect of Aaron. Another revelation 
designated Cowdery, Whitmer, and Harris as witnesses of the divine 
authenticity of the book. 

On the 6th of April, 1830, six persons met in a house in the village 
of Manchester, and constituted themselves “ the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints.” When thirty had been converted, a further 
revelation bade Joseph construct a temple, which was done at Kirt- 
land, not far from the shores of Lake Erie. This was succeeded by 
Sion in county Jackson, in Missouri, and which was declared to be 
the future capital of the New World. Such was the fame of the new 
predicators, or the love of novelty among the people of the Far West, 
that hundreds flocked to the new temple. 

But other irhabitants of Missouri, scandalised by the lofty preten- 
sions of the new sect, united together to expel them from Jackson, 
and they took refuge first in the county of Clay, then in that of Cald- 
well, and lastly at Far West, the last colony which they founded in 
Missouri. There were also dissensions within the Church itself, and, 
in 1837, thirty adepts attached to the old temple of Kirtland aban- 
doned Joseph Smith, and constituted themselves into a new sect. In 
1838, the number of proselytes is said to have amounted to fifteen 
thousand, and they began to take a prominent part in political affairs. 
This brought them into collision with the authorities, Joseph Smith 
was arrested with a number of his followers, and the settlement of Far 
West was destroyed. Smith would, indeed, have been put to death as 
an open blaspbemer had it not been for the intervention of the general 
in command of the troops. He subsequently managed to effect his 
escape into Illinois, where, nothing discouraged, he founded the city 
of Nauvoo. The missionaries, who had been sent throughout the 
States into Canada and to Great Britain, began to arrive at this epoch 
with their proselytes, and the new city rapidly increased. in size. A 
constitutional charter was then granted to the colonists, with the 
power to raise a militia called the Legion of Nauvoo. 
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In 1844, the city is said to have reckoned sixteen thousand souls, 
and the total number of saints in county Hancock is said to have ex- 
ceeded thirty thousand. The temple was in progress of erection, and 
the legion numbered fourteen hundred men, when dissensions broke 
out as usual within the bosom of the Church. Certain apostates, 
enemies of Joseph Smith, founded the paper called the Expositor in 
Nauvoo itself, the first number of which contained the depositions of 
sixteen females as to the immoral practices of Joseph and the chief 
dignitaries of the Church. The latter retaliated by voting the Ex- 
positor a “public nuisance,” destroying the press, and expelling all 
who were connected with it from the city. The banished party ap- 
pealed to the authorities, who decided that Joseph Smith had no right 
to destroy property or exile people from their homes. Joseph and 
several of the elders were imprisoned in Carthage, but, pending their 
trial, the mob, irritated by the exposures of the paper, of which only 
one number had been allowed to appear, broke into the gaol, and put 
all the prisoners to death save Taylor and Richards. M. Bertrand, 
who is an out-and-out Mormonist, compares the fate of Joseph Smith 
to that of the Saviour, and opines that the redoubtable crisis through 
which the States have lately gone is but a part of the punishment 
through which the new Jerusalem which slays its prophets will have 
to go! ° 

Several pretenders to the place occupied by the so-called prophet 
presented themselves at his death, but they were not only set aside, 
but in many instances excommunicated, and ultimately the choice of 
the “ apostles” fell upon Brigham Young, one of themselves, who had 
previously usurped powers as president, designating himself at the 
same time as the “ Lion of the Lord.” He had been a carpenter, a 
painter, a glazier, and then a Methodist, and now, at the age of thirty- 
two, he became leader of the Mormons. 

The opposition to the sect had not, however, been appeased by the 
death of Joseph Smith. Several papers were started to expose their 
malpractices, and meetings were held denouncing them all over the 
State. In January, 1845, the legislature of Illinois abrogated the 
charter of Nauvoo, and the sectarians, finding it impossible to struggle 
any longer against the hostility entertained against them by the 
authorities, as well as by the surrounding populations, they sent forth 
a body of young men as pioneers, to search for a new site in the valleys 
of the Rocky Mountains, the sectarians following in detachments. The 
temple which they left behind them, and which was considered to be 
one of the most ostentatious buildings in the United States, was de- 
stroyed by fire on the 10th of November, 1848. Nauvoo itself was 
occupied, after its evacuation by the Mormons, by the Icarians, under 
M. Cabet. A considerable number of the former sect remained, how- 
ever, behind, and the people of Illinois, finding them unwilling to go 
save by force, attacked the city, in order to expel them from the pre- 
cincts. The place was defended for some days by Daniel H. Wells, 
now commander-in-chief of the Mormon militia, but he was obliged to 
succumb, and the last of the sect were definitively expelled from all 
such places as were at that time included in the United States. 

The territory beyond the Rocky Mountains, in which the Mormons 
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took refuge, was at that time almosi as little known as the interior of 
Atrica. It is separated from the rest of North America by many hun- 
dreds of miles of prairie, mountain, and desert ; and the emigrants had 
to take with them not only the necessaries of life, but also the goods 
with which they were to furnish their houses, the implements with 
which they were to till the ground, and the domestic animals with 
which to stock the land. They bad also a band of music to cheer them 
on their progress. Yet it was under these adverse circumstances that 
this strange people contributed a contingent of five hundred and 
twenty men to the army sent against the Mexicans. It is to be sup- 
osed that they did not deem it politic to break entirely with the 
wre Wherever they went, they would have to draw their supplies 
for a time from the mother country, and their proselytes could only 
reach them through the States. The Mormons rested for a while at. 
Kanesville, now Council Bluff, on the Missouri, thence they ascended 
the Platte, whence they gained the prairies, well stocked with bisons, 
and crossing the Rocky Mountains by the South Pass, they entered 
upon the dried plains of the Great Basin, preceded by pioneers, 
who selected as stations such places as furnished wood, water, and 
rass. 
, Orson Pratt was one of the first to reach the Great Salt Lake by 
the passes of the Wah Satch. This was on the 23rd of July, 1847. 
On the 24th, Brigham Young came up, and declared that Divine in- 
spiration told him that the colony should be founded in this splendid 
region. The day has ever since been celebrated as that of deliverance. 
It was not, however, till 1848 that the main body of emigrants ar- 
rived. The first year’s harvest suffered severely from the plague of 
locusts, and many were reduced to living upon wild roots and fruits ; 
but the following year (1849) the harvest was splendid, and a party of 
Mormons arrived from California with a large quantity of gold, which 
was at once cast into coins of five and ten dollars, with the inscription, 
“ Holiness to the Lord.” 

The extent of the “Great Basin,” as it is often called, and which 
includes the Great Salt Lake and that of Utah. comprises about one 
hundred and eighty-seven square miles—an extent little less than that 
of the territory of France. It consists of an aggregation of great 
plains and valleys, intersected by chains of hills and mountains, of 
which latter the Wah Satch and its ramifications are the chief. The 
most fertile valleys are those in which Lake Utah is situated, that of 
San Pete to the south, and Cache Valley to the north. The climate 
is the most wholesome and most favourable that can be imagined. 
The absence of fogs, the refreshing breezes from the mountains, the 
incomparable purity of the atmosphere, the superior quality of the 
waters, the fertility of the soil, and the succession of seasons, are 
alike favourable to the rapid increase of population and to the supply 
of their wants. 

The industry of the Mormons did not fail to convert the naked soil 
of the Great Basin into a vast oasis, which became more and more 
productive. The soil produced all kinds of cereals and vegetables, and 
the fruits and plants of the temperate zone and of warmer climates 
thrive alike. Cotton, sugar, and tea are cultivated not very far from 
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barley and maize. With the progress of time vineyards and orchards 
will clothe the hill-sides. The Utah potatoes are unrivalled. There 
is plenty of native timber, including oak, maple, cedar, pine, ash, and 
sumac. The milk-weed supplies materials for beds at a nominal price. 
A company has been founded to work the iron-mines, which are said 
to be most prolific. Their chief site is at Cedar City. There are also 
coal, silver and lead, sulphur, alum, borax, soda, salt, and saltpetre. 
The latter are the mohars products of the tertiary soil from which the 
springs issue, and in which the Great Salt Lake is situated. Lobsters, 
prawns, and oysters are said to have been introduced into the latter. 
The pasturage is splendid. 

Nothing strikes the stranger so much, on issuing forth from the 
mountains, as the imposing aspect of the metropolis of the saints. 
Situated at the foot of the Wah Satch, it is bathed by the Jordan, and 
its long wide streets are shaded by rows of cotton-wood. Every house 
has its garden, and manufactures of all kinds and descriptions are now 
scattered all overthe land. The temple rises majestically to the north 
of the city. The Great Salt Lake stretches beyond, with a cireum- 
ference of one hundred and fifteen leagues. It is surrounded by lofty 
picturesque mountains, and has many islands, which are frequented by 
innumerable water-fowl. Some of these islands are thirty miles in cir- 
cumference. A small steamer and many boats already ply on the 
bosom of the waters. Lake Utah, or Timpanagos, is thirty miles long, 
by fifteen wide; its waters are fresh and ficapid, abounding with fish, 
and they flow into Great Salt Lake. Many of the rivers also abound 
in trout and salmon. . 

Such, then, is the splendid secluded region in which the Mormons 
established themselves in 1848, at the very epoch when the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, between Mexico and the United States, ceded 
New California, which comprised the territory of Utah, to the govern- 
ment of the United States. 

The Mormons prepared to meet the difficulties which must inevitably 
arise from the cession of their newly-acquired territory to the United 
States, and hastened to constitute a civil government. The citizens of 
High California, to the east of the Sierra Nevada, were summoned to 
Great Salt Lake City to this effect, and the result of the conference 
was, that a State should be founded under the name of Deseret, or of 
“the Bees,” with legislative, executive, and judicial powers, and 
Brigham Young as governor. As such, he acknowledged the consti- 
tution of the United States, which at that time was supposed to 
recognise and respect the fundamental basis upon which the whole 
country had risen into power; that is, the sovereignty of each indi- 
vidual State. 

The Congress of Washington not only declined, however, to ratify 
the formation of the new State, but on the 9th of December, 1850, 
President Fillmore signed an act by which the so-called State of 
Deseret was ranked as a’ mere territorial division under the name of 
Utah, and which more particularly comprised the lake of that name 
and the Great Salt Lake with its city. Brigham Young was, never- 
theless, recognised as governor of the territory, and funds were voted 
for the foundation of a State House and of a public library. The 
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State officials could not, it may be easily imagined, remain long on 
good terms with the fanatical Latter-day Saints to whom they were 
deputed. On the 8th of October, 1851, Judge Perry A. Brocchus 
publicly denounced the immorality of these persons of so much 
assumed sanctity. Hostilities hence arose, which ended in the hasty 
evacuation of the Utah territory by the United States officials, whose 
lives were placed in imminent danger. 

Unfortunately, Mormonism had a side which reconciled the States 
to it for a time, and led men of intelligence, morality, and religion to 
tolerate so vast and so abominable a scandal. Mormonism, through 
its fanaticism, which always finds favour among the ignorant and un- 
educated, became a powerful lever for populating a remote but fertile 
and promising territory. The number of persons led away by their 
specious promises was especially great in this country. The “ Presi- 
dency,” as it was called, of Liverpool alone reckoned 33,000 saints on 
its rolls. Joe Smith wrote in the language of the sect: “ Our work, 
twenty — ago, was but as the grain of seed; it is now a powerful 
forest, beneath which the birds of heaven can find shelter.” The 
affluence of emigrants was constantly on the increase. A fund was 
‘raised in 1850 by the “ Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company”’ to aid 
in the transport of the poor deluded creatures.* Some 10,000 saints 
were thus annually recruited, of whom many perished of fatigue, 
—— and exposure by the way. In 1851, the Agricultural and 

fanufacturing Society of Deseret was founded, and a sugar-machine, 
valued at 100,000 dollars, was obtained from St. Louis. Schools were 
founded, and the first stones of a university were laid. Theatres were 
opened, and means of defence were not neglected, for a military 
organisation was adopted, with a vast arsenal as a common centre. 

The legislature of Utah opened its first session on the 22nd of 
September, 1851. It ratified all decrees passed by the provisional go- 
vernment, and established Fillmore as the State capital. The first 
attempts at an extended cultivation of the land were, however, much 
interfered with by the Indians, who are still strong in numbers on the 
head-waters of the Colorado and the Columbia rivers. This brought 
on hostilities, which ended in the partial subjection of the red skins. 
A kind of civilisation developed itself with increase of numbers, and 
the years 1854 and 1855 were marked by the institution of a Philo- 
sophical Society, a “ Universal” Scientific Society, a Deseret Theo- 
logical Institute, and a Philharmonic Society. 

Although the American Congress tolerated Mormonism as an in- 
centive to emigration, and as a centre of a nascent and industrious 
agricultural population, the reports of the officials who were ejected 
from the country excited a strong feeling among the moral and think- 
ing classes of the community. M. L. A. Bentrand describes the feel- 





* Brigham Young is said to have 185 wives; Silas Roeder, his second in com- 
mand, 129; Jeremiah Stern, 111; Job Billison, 93; Julius Hoffmann, 92; Gideon 
Ruffin, 84; and Habakuk Croatzy, 81. Young has had 245 children, of whom 213 
are living. The same number of women—185—married according to the natural 
law, would most probably have had 4 to 6 children each, or from 720 to 1110; 80 
that the Mormon monopolist has deprived the community of some 865 means of 
propagating the race. 
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ings excited as “ the furious clamours of the American fanatics.” The 
Mormons felt, however, the necessity of defending their “ peculiar in- 
stitution,” and Orson Pratt, one of the twelve elect, was sent to 
Washington to defend orally and by writings the principle of 
polygamy. He started to this effect, on the 21st of December, 1852, 
The Seer, a monthly publication. The Western Standard was begun 
at the same epoch at San Francisco, by George Q. Cannon, and the 
Mormon, by John Taylor, at New York, all with the same avowed 
object of upholding practices which, it is argued, have their original 
basis with the Patriarchs of the Bible, and are still upheld by the 
Mubammadans and other nations of the Old World. 

In 1857, the increase of population and the material progress of the 
territory led to a national convention, elected by universal suffrage, 
formulating a new constitution in Salt Lake City, and a committee 
was appointed to carry it before Congress, in order to obtain the ad- 
mission of Utah into the Union as a “ sovereign State.”” The com- 
mittee consisted of three, Dr. Bernhisel, John Taylor, and George A. 
Smith. They were not well received, but, like true sectarians, they 
comforted themselves with the idea that Mormonism was no more 
popular in the Union than Christianity was at Rome, at Athens, and 
at Alexandria during the first two centuries. The comparison is as 
respectful to Christianity as some which issue forth from Rome in our 
own times. 

The republicans, whose shibboleth was opposition to slavery and 
polygamy, the two last remnants of barbarism, united with the 
democrats, who had been taxed with favouring both, to extirpate 
what they both now agreed to consider as a diabolical institution from 
the American soil. It was proposed to dismember Utah, and to in- 
corporate the territory into the four States of Oregon, Nebraska, 
California, and New Mexico (now Colorado). Mr. Buchanan decided 
that the regular army of the United States should be employed to 
carry out these objects, and the extirpation of a sect who were not 
only accused of being without the pale of the Union—recognising no 
other laws but those received directly from Heaven and from Brigham 
Young—but of all sorts of crimes, as the putting to death of all 
persons who would not adhere to their tenets, and of the murder of 
Captain Gunnison and his companions, as also of Judge Shaver Babbit 
and others. 

On the 24th of July, 1857, the Mormons were celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of the arrival of the pioneers at the Great Salt Lake, in 
one of the most beautiful valleys of the Wah-Satch mountains, when 
two horsemen arrived covered with dust. They had crossed the four 
hundred leagues of prairie and desert which separate the Missouri from 
the Salt Lake in thirteen days. They brought news that an expe- 
ditionary column, composed of the fifth and tenth regiments of in- 
fantry and two batteries of light artillery, forming an effective force 
of two thousand five hundred men, had left Fort Leavenworth, in 
Kansas, under the command of Colonel Alexander, and that all postal 
communications across the Rocky Mountains had been intercepted. 
As the expedition had to take with it eighteen months’ provisions, it 
was known at the onset to be encumbered with an unwieldy com- 
missariat. 
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Brigham Young sent forth at tins conjuncture a characteristic pro- 
clamation, in which he vilified his opponents, charging them with all 
kinds of crimes, and with the wish to annthilate the sect on account 
of its “ religious faith.” The said “ holy religion” commanded them 
to arm themselves in order to repel the invasion of the country by 
what he further designated as an “armed mercenary mob,” and 
martial law was forthwith declared throughout the territory ‘of the 
Saints. 

The Utah militia, still known as the “ Legion of Nauvoo,” compre- 
hended all those who were capable of carrying arms, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five, and presented an effective force of sixteen 
thousand men opposed to the two thousand five hundred Unionists. 
Each man had to provide for himself, and did not cost the State a 
farthing. Many mounted admirable horses, and being by habit expert 
riders, they constituted a formidable force of irregular cavalry. They 
had also engineers and artillery. 

The best ‘troops were at once despatched, under Daniel Wells—the 
Mormonite commander-in-chief—to occupy the defile known as the 
Echo Canon, which they did during the whole winter-time, being oc- 
cupied in rendering & pass strong by nature still more so by art. The 
pass, which is that in ordinary use by emigrants proceeding eastward, 
is indeed not less than fifty miles in length, vand is throughout bounded 
by abrupt and precipitous rocks, its narrow channel being bathed by 
the icy waters of a mountain torrent, which has to be crossed again 
and again, and that through gorges so narrow as to offer strategic 
points at which a hundred men could oppose the advance of a whole 
army. Imagine such a pass occupied by seven thousand stout and 

active fanatics, and fortified with defensive works and batteries, and 
it will be felt that it was impossible to capture it with such an in- 
adequate force as that despatched from Leavenworth. Colonel Alex- 
ander was obliged, in consequence, to follow a long and devious route, 
by which he was enabled to reach Green River, one of the tributaries 
of the Colorado, by the 27th of September. 

The Mormons resolved to sacrifice the region in question to save 
the rest of the territory. Orders were issued to tire Forts Bridger 
and Supply, as well as all farms and private dwelling-houses scattered 
over the valley. The bridges were broken down, and every impedi- 
ment placed in the way of the adv ancing column ; the means of trans- 
port were carefully removed—straw, hay, and even the grass of the 
prairies were fired—and the enemy was constantly harassed by attacks 
during the day and surprises by night. The first convoys of provisions 
that crossed the river were seized upon and destroyed. Colonel Alex- 

ander was thus soon placed in the almost utter impossibility of further 
advance. A council of war was held on the 10th of October, and it 
was resolved to make a further détour to the north by Soda Spring. 
This is a remarkabie fountain about eighty-three leagues from Salt 
Lake city. The Unionists thought that if they could obtain an ad- 
vantage in the open field, they could hold Ogden, a flourishing town, 
where they might pass the winter, and march upon the capital the 
ensuing spring. The camp was accordingly broken up the next day, 
and the column put in movement. But its flanks were harassed by 
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clouds of intrepid horsemen, and not a step could be taken without 
losing baggage, horses, and mules. The difficulties of the march were 
soon enhanced by the fall of snow. The Great Salt Lake—the 
Caspian of that part of the world—is itself three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and the region across which the expeditionary 
column was moving was three thousand feet above the level of the 
lake. The winters in Utah are, if anything, severer than in England, 
although the summers are much warmer, and in these higher lands 
the expeditionary column soon found itself engaged in four feet of 
snow. The beasts of burden and draught, having nothing to eat, also 
perished by hundreds. 

The expeditionary force would, it is probable, have been utterly lost 
had not orders beer. sent for its return to Fort Bridger—orders which 
were only carried out with great privations, sufferings, and losses. In 
the mean time, Colonel Cooke had arrived from Fort Kansas with the 
second regiment of dragoons, which had served as an escort to Go- 
vernor Cumming, appointed by the Federal government to supplant 
Brigham Young in the territory of Utah. 

The news of the discomfiture of the expeditionary column had also 
by this time spread over the United States. It was felt that if the 
war was to be renewed it must be with a far different amount of 
troops, and at a considerable expenditure of money. President Bu- 
chanan thought it best to temporise ; Colonel Kane was despatched 
on a secret mission vi@ Panama and San Francisco, and, after an 
interview with Brigham Young, he travelled on towards the Federal 
camp, whence he brought Governor Cumming back to the Mormon 
capital, but without escort, depending solely on the loyalty of the 
Mormons. Brigham Young, in thus ceding the territory to the go- 
vernment of the United States, had resolved to emigrate to Sonora 
with all his people, not, however, without destroying previously all the 
crops, houses, manufactures, and public buildings of the country. 
This did not suit Mr. Buchanan’s purposes; he would willingly have 
seen Brigham Young and his apostles huag upon the nearest trees, 
and polygamy and other unholiness extirpated, but he did not care to 
accept the responsibility of exiling a w. ole people, so he despatched 
two commissaries, Senator Powell and Major M‘Culloch, with a plenary 
amnesty. 

The commissaries found Salt Lake City already in great part 
evacuated; all the inhabitants had withdrawn to Provo. Eighty 
thousand souls with their cattle had gathered together at that point, 
on their way to Sonora. The commissaries, however, induced the 
elders to return and to hold a conference, the result of which was, 
that notwithstanding Brigham Young’s boast that “before dying he 
should see the whole universe vainly leagued against Mormonism,” 
and that that ‘had been revealed to him from on high,” peace was 
declared between the Federal government and the Mormons. The 
Federal troops made their solemn entrance into the Holy City, and 
Johnston, the future leader of the Confederate army of the Potomac, 
occupied the city militarily. The troops did not, however, remain 
many days on the Jordan, but took up a position in Cedar Valley, 
forty-two miles distant. Unfortunately they brought in their train a 
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vast number of speculative Yankees, more given to whisky, gambling, 
and the use of the bowie-knife than to steady, industrious pursuits, 
and they did a great deal towards corrupting a population hitherto 
kept in order by the strictest of all possible theocratic despotisms and 
the truly Oriental seclusion and treatment of the women. 

In March, 1859, Judge Cradlebaugh held a court at Provo to: 
examine into the numerous charges brought against the Mormons for 
several years past. But when his judicial acts threatened, as it was 
impossible it could be otherwise, to involve the two governments in 
war, the cabinet of Washington disavowed his zeal, and declared that 
the previous act of amnesty rendered all such inquiries futile. The 
Mormons of Carson Valley, however, separated themselves from their 
co-religionaries the same year, accusing them of the most fearful 
crimes, and declaring their own independence. 

In 1861, the Federal troops evacuated the territory of Utah alto- 
gether, previously disposing of: all constructions, materials of con- 
struction, and all other matters, by peremptory sale. They are said, 
however, to have buried twenty-five thousand guns, of which the 
Mormons got possession. The story is not likely. The more imme- 
diate and more important question of the abolition of slavery in the 
Southern States has, with the disastrous civil war that ensued ever 
since that time, occupied all minds and all the disposable means of the 
States. But the question still remains, Can such a terrible social ex- 
auiple as that exhibited by the religion and practices of the Mormons 
be allowed to continue? The termination of civil war—the troubles 
of which will be undoubtedly prolonged by the difficulty of providing 
for the liberated negroes—will still inevitably bring forward once 
more the discussion of so fearful a scandal. Great Britain is espe- 
cially interested in the result, for in 1861 alone it is declared that no 
less than two thousand dupes from various parts of the United 
Kingdom embarked at Liverpool for the land of the so-called Saints. 
One single ship, the Monarch of the Sea, is said to have taken nine 
hundred and sixty emigrants. It is time that an end should be put to 
such a state of things. It would be as vain as it would be inhuman 
to attempt to extirpate a whole people, but the leaders ought to be 
put out of the way of doing harm by removal from the scene of their 
scandalous practices, and the people themselves brought by teaching 
and example into a better sense of their real moral, intellectual, and 
religious interests. Polygamy may do very well for old States, where 
everything is in a condition of decadence, and the effete populations 
are dying out; but in a young country like America, where there is 
room for everybody, an almost boundless extent of fertile soil, and a 
climate favourable to the increase of the human species, polygamy is 
worse than a scandal and a nuisance—it is an insult to the open and 
manifest intentions of a kind Providence. 

The Americans have quite enough to do in settling, subduing, and 
organising their own territories, sects, and populations, without inter- 
fering, as they are perpetually doing, with neighbouring States, or 
impeding the progress of civilisation in Mexico, where hitherto all has 
been retrogression and anarchy. 





